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Preface 


А textbook should be written only when there is a contribution to be 
made, a point of view to express, or concrete materials to present. 
After working as counselors of youth for many years and teaching 
guidance courses in several universities, the authors came to the con- 
clusion that a textbook on the principles and practices of guidance 
could be written that would be both practical and comprehensive., 

Three basic ideas and considerations determined the selection and 
arrangement of the materials. The first of these basic ideas presents 
guidance as a continuous process. Elementary teachers spend consid- 
erable time advising and counseling while teaching pupils to read, 
spell, and add. High school teachers find an increasing demand for as- 
sistance in educational, vocational, and personal matters. Colleges and 
industry now see the need for offering guidance service to our older 
youth and adults. While much guidance can and must be done by the 
classroom teacher, some guidance teachers with special training must 
be available to help students. 

The second idea pertains to basic steps in the guidance process. 
Most textbooks list aims and objectives or discuss principles in the 
opening chapters of the book. In many situations it has been observed 
that principles grow out of practice rather than practice developing 
from principles. To follow a natural rather than a "logical" sequence, 
the five basic steps in the guidance process are presented first. They 
rare: 


1. Getting information about the individual. 

2. Getting information about environmental opportunities, 
3. Putting this information together, or counseling. 

4. Helping the student to find his place. 

5. Determining results, or the follow-up. 
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Following presentation of the five basic steps, general principles bc- 
come apparent. This book then considers the essentials of a good guid- 
ance program and the personnel necessary to make it effective. The 
four final chapters of the text deal with the budget, public relations, 
circulation of guidance information, and evaluation of the guidance 
program. 

The third idea which guided the development of this manuscript 
resulted from the fact that the authors found most beginning classes 
in guidance contained people with a wide variety of backgrounds and 
needs. Some materials are presented for the graduate student who 
wants a comprehensive coverage of both principles and practices. 
Other materials are presented to assist administrators who are setting 
up or improving guidance programs in a school. А complete coverage 
of elementary school guidance work was not attempted, but there is 
enough to assist the elementary teacher in a beginning guidance 
course. Considerable care was taken in selecting the case studies so 
that they may be helpful to the counselors, the attendance workers, 
and other teachers who are attempting to know and understand their 
students. 

Because the authors believe that the youth of today, differing 
widely in their aptitudes and achievements, pressured by parents’ de- 
sires and world events, and regimented in overcrowded schools, need 
wise, capable guidance, this book has been thoughtfully and sincerely 
prepared, 

Emery Stoops 
Gunnar L. Wahlquist 
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CHAPTER Í 


Guidance: Ап Indispensable 
Pupil Service 


NECESSITY FOR GUIDANCE 


Guidance is something that is no longer added to the educational 

program, but is an indispensable part of the program itself. School 
8 
guidance services are essential for children, beginning in the kinder- 
garten and continuing throughout their school experience. Some type 
of guidance has always been necessary, but much of the guidance 
needed in a less complex social, vocational, and educational com- 
munity was acquired informally. Today the world has grown com- 
plex. In little more than one generation, our whole pattern of life has 
been radically changed. These changes make guidance services an in- 
y 5 8 8 

valuable and indispensable part of the instruction of pupils. 


Guidance in a Changing World 


Our world grows increasingly baffling to young people. Picture in 
your mind the Ionian shepherd lad who worked with his father in 
herding the flock; the Roman boy who helped his father on the farm; 
the youth of medieval Europe who learned something of knighthood 
and village life directly from his associates. The Indian brave taught 
his offspring to hunt, fish, and fight. The girls of all ages learned 
cookery, spinning, and needlework from their mothers. Throughout 
all the ages boys and girls have learned not only occupations but social 
and educational pursuits through direct participation with their elders. 

Beginning about the turn of the century, this age-old process of 
firsthand learning and guidance became impossible. The modern father 
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works in a secluded downtown office, drives a transcontinental truck, 
sells products in seven states, or follows a gatc-pass to the assembly 
line. The modern boy has little or no chance to learn about an occu- 
pation directly. A high percentage of American women work at some 
time in vocations outside the home, but growing girls have little 
chance to learn about their future work. This modern complexity 
furnishes a sharp contrast with the rural life of 1850 America, when 
80 per cent of the boys and girls lived on farms and had direct con- 
tact with the manager of the general store, the country physician, the 
schoolteacher, and the R.F.D. mail carrier. 


Modern Complexity 


The world of young people is complex and growing increasingly 
50. The youth of previous generations had few occupations from 
Which to choose. Choices were usually made by direct observation. 
The modern youth finds almost eighteen thousand different ways of 
making а living, as listed in the U.S. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Other cataloging schemes list as many as thirty-five thousand different 
jobs from which the modern boy or girl must choose. This occupa- 
tional maze is no more baffling than the social, civic, recreational, and 
educational opportunities available to a growing child. Many teachers 
now in service went to high schools where the beginning course of 
study consisted of English, history, algebra, and Latin. Little educa- 
tional guidance was needed. Today in the large high schools and junior 
colleges of one American city, a student could attend secondary school 
for more than 50 years and never repeat a course. This growing pro- 
fusion in every phase of modern living requires that children and 


youth have more and more guidance at all levels of their school 
experience. 


Need for Personal and Social Guidance 


The necessity for vocational and educational guidance is somewhat 
more tangible than the need for personal and social guidance. The 
need for guidance in these latter areas, however, is no less important or 
real. When the modern teacher faces his third-grade class, he is con- 
fronted with individuals who will later explore interplanetary travel, 
seek the final cure for cancer, visit the divorce courts, end up in men- 
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tal institutions or penitentiaries, and develop in countless other direc- 
tions. 

АП of this raw material, this undirected potential, is in the hands 
of the third-grade teacher. Не has the opportunity to direct this val- 
uable human potential in many ways. His help is urgently needed be- 
cause many social forces are impinging upon the life of each pupil in 
his room. Playmates, radio, television, movies, comias, headlines, bars, 
poolhalls, churches, and Hi-Y all have their impact upon a growing 
youth. 

The teacher in the third grade, or any grade, is not fulfilling his 
professional obligations unless he helps boys and girls attain good 
Social and personal adjustment. Personal guidance is particularly 
needed because modern pupils are overwhelmed by the baffling com- 
plexities which lead to feelings of insecurity, inferiority, lack of con- 
fidence, and frustration. Many children are literally starved for per- 
sonal and social guidance. 


Guidance Helps National Security 


Since World War II, this nation has been faced with the option of 
national strength or nonsurvival. Some have called this struggle for 
existence a “cold war.” To win such a war of survival, every Amer- 
ican boy and girl must be placed in the social, educational, and oc- 
cupational position where he can make the greatest contribution in line 
with his interests, aptitudes, and training. In our democracy we try 
to serve the needs of both the individual and the nation. Guidance is 
needed as never before to satisfy both personal and social demands. 
If we train and place our young people well, our country will be 
strong and will survive. We cannot afford the extravagance of nine- 
teenth-century inefficiency. 


ESSENTIALS OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


What Is “Guidance”? 


Guidance is а continuous process of helping the individual develop 
to the maximum of his capacity in tbe direction most beneficial to 
himself and to society. This definition indicates that the guidance 
function is a continuous process and cannot be handled in a few short 
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counseling sessions. Guidance is needed from birth to death. The 
school is obligated to offer guidance services from kindergarten 
throughout the pupil's period of enrollment. The definition indicates 
further that guidance is a process of helping the individual, not of 
directing the individual. This part of the definition implies that guid- 
ance workers must be trained if they are to give sufficient help. It 
further implies that guidance will be cooperative and democratic 
rather than imposed and authoritatively directed. The definition fur- 
ther implies that the individual will be helped to the maximum of his 
own capacity and will not be expected to meet artificial standards 
based upon the abilities of classmates or of the mythical average Amer- 
ican. One of the most significant aspects of the definition states that 
the child develops in the direction most beneficial to himself and to 
society. Some have advocated personal adjustment which is satisfying 
to the individual regardless of its effects upon others in the com- 
munity. This doctrine, carried to its illogical extreme, would allow 
for personal satisfaction in bank robbing or mayhem. Some moral 
degenerates could achieve personal satisfaction at great cost to other 
members of society. The definition proposed in this chapter, however, 
does not seek either personal adjustment at the expense of socicty, or 
social adjustment at the expense of the individual. Either extreme is 
to be avoided. 


Guidance and Curriculum 


Guidance and curriculum are indispensable elements of the total 
process of education which adds up to better living. Some textbooks 
have spoken of guidance and curriculum as if they were separate and 
distinct entities. To be well educated, however, the learner must have 
the benefit of both guidance and curriculum. Guidance is not some- 
thing extra, something that is tacked on to the course of study and 
an extra job for the teacher. By providing good guidance services in 
scheduling, counseling, and adjusting, the curriculum can be more 
effective. Without understanding of, and provision for, the child’s 
interests, needs, aspirations, and abilities, the best curriculum plans 
available are ineffective. Curriculum may be more concerned with 
content, as guidance is more concerned with the nature and needs of 
the learner, but both are necessary building blocks of a good educa- 
tional program. 
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Distinction between Counseling and Guidance 


Some authors have used counseling and guidance synonymously. 
It is more exact to say that counseling is one technique in the total 
guidance program. Guidance is far broader than the one method of 
assisting in the guidance program through interviewing. The five basic 
Steps, or services, necessary to a good guidance program reveal the 
relationship of counseling to guidance. 

8 


Five Basic Steps in Guidance 


If the teacher or counselor is to do a satisfactory job in guidance, 
he must be cognizant of at least five basic steps or services. He must 
secure, first of all, information about the individual who needs guid- 
ance. He must then secure information about the individual’s environ- 
ment, his social, educational, recreational, and vocational opportunities. 
Through counseling, he must make it possible for the individual to ad- 
just his own assets to his environment, e.g., educational, social, гесгеа- 
tional, or vocational Opportunities. Following the counseling process, 
a placement or readjustment is indicated. The good counselor will not 
forget the counselee at this point, but will make a follow-up to see 
that the placement or adjustment was successful and to help the coun- 
selee achieve increasing success and satisfaction in his new position. 
Stated briefly, the five basic Steps, or services, in the guidance process 
are: 


m 


- Getting all possible information about the individual 

2. Getting information about environmental opportunities 
3. Counseling 

4. Adjustment 

5. Follow-up 


ORGANIZING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Basic Principles of Guidance 


In organizing a guidance program the first and chief consideration 
is to set up a list of basic principles of guidance. Why is the program 
necessary? What is most important in guidance? When should the 
guidance program be launched? What area should the guidance pro- 
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gram cover? How much time should be given to guidance activities? 
How should guidance services be administered? What will the pro- 
gram cost? The answers to all of these questions become basic prin- 
ciples of guidance, and should be established as guides to the program 
at its inception. Chapter 9 of this book has dealt at some length with 
the basic principles of guidance. 


Guidance Workers 


The authors advance the theory throughout this book that all cer- 
tificated personnel perform some guidance functions. The authors 
recognize the fact, also, that noncertificated personnel (including sec- 
retaries, cafeteria workers, and custodians) do render guidance serv- 
ices. In the broadest sense, anyone who influences another individual 
is rendering guidance. From the school's standpoint, however, guid- 
ance is a professional, expert service which, in the more formal sense, 
should be rendered by those who have had specialized training. Chap- 
ter 10 discusses the qualifications and training necessary for those who 
render guidance services. This chapter outlines the role of principal, 
teacher, doctor, nurse, librarian, home-room teachers, psychologists, 
psychometrists, and others. As in other parts of this book, a сотрге- 
hensive and extensive approach is made with reference to personnel 
for small schools, large schools, elementary schools, and secondary 


schools, including grades from kindergarten through the secondary 
school level. 


Organization for Guidance 


Chapter 11 includes material on the guidance budget and other as- 
pects of organization seldom found in guidance texts. Since the budget 


is one of the chicf controlling factors for the entire program, con- 


siderable attention has been given to the way in which the budget is 
planned and administered, Suggestions are also made which will help 
any school organize an adequate and appropriate guidance program. 
Many school systems have difficulties arranging the budget, securing 
personnel, providing space and time, obtainin 
winning faculty 
essential activ 


g supplies and equipment, 
-pupil-community support, and carrying out other 
ities in the organization of a successful guidance program. 
No carpenter can build a house with а hammer and a chiscl. Не 
needs many tools, equipment, and supplies. So does a successful guid- 
ance worker. He needs not only tools and supplies but an adequate and 
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an appropriate place in which to apply his skill as a guidance worker. 
Too many times, guidance programs have been established with sup- 
plies and equipment that have been left over, and a vacant room in 
some obscure corner of the school plant. This type of organization 
presents the guidance worker with an almost impossible handicap at 
the beginning. Chapter 11 sets up standards for a sufficient number of 
usable types of supplies and equipment and indicates that counseling 
and testing rooms, as well as other offices, should be carefully designed 
and conveniently placed. This part of the guidance program is nec- 
essary in facilitating the work and efficiency of guidance personnel. 


Public Relations in Guidance 


То establish or maintain a strong guidance program, it is necessary 
to develop good public relations with respect to the purposes and 
functions of that program. Many publics must be considered. The 
pupil, teacher, parent, taxpayer, and other publics must understand 
and support guidance functions. Gaining and keeping the support of 
these publics is a continuous job for administrators, counselors, and 
teachers. Chapter 12 makes a practical approach by telling how a 
guidance program was started in a specific school and outlining the 
public contacts which were necessary to make the program succeed. 
In all cases, the two essential elements of a public relations program 
for guidance are: (1) maintaining a worthwhile guidance program, 
(2) getting the various publics to understand the truth about the 
program and believe that it is worthwhile. 


Circulating Information among Teachers 


In every school there is information about students available in the 
cumulative record, in the health file, in the recollection of the coun- 
selor or perhaps in the ken of the principal. How is this information 
transmitted to the teacher so he may know why the student acts the 
way he does and how he may assist the student in solving his problem? 
Chapter 13 shows the need and indicates some procedures in giving 
information to teachers. 


Evaluation of the Guidance Program 


An evaluation is a means of justifying an existing guidance program 
and of furnishing the necessary information for improvement. Con- 
Siderable measurement and interpretation go into the evaluation proc- 


xd 
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ess. Chapter 14 outlines the necessity for evaluation of guidance pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools and suggests descriptive 
and check-list techniques. Since evaluation is too often neglected, the 
student of guidance will receive considerable benefit from the study 
of this chapter. 


VARIED NEEDS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS 


In 1900 only 11.4 per cent of American youth had ever enrolled in 
high school and only 4.0 per cent enrolled in college. Large numbers, 
more than 50 per cent in some areas, left elementary school before 
graduating from the eighth grade. After 1900 and well into the twen- 
ties, pupils who remained in school were taking an academic course, 
came from middle- or upper-class homes, lived largely in rural and 
small town areas, were typically Caucasian, and in many other ways 
showed similarities. 

In contrast 82 per cent of our secondary-school age American 
youth were enrolled in high school during 1956 and 30.2 per cent of 
college-age youth were enrolled in junior colleges and colleges. Al- 
most all pupils were finishing elementary school, and the typical edu- 
cational objective of the country was high school graduation, with 
the median goal moving up toward two years’ attendance at junior 
college. 

The increasing number of pupils, soon to approach 100 per cent, 
who remain in school longer compounds guidance problems. No 
longer can teachers and counselors plan with and for the academic, 
the middle class, and the semirural; they must provide guidance serv- 
ices for the mentally deficient, emotionally disturbed, gifted, bilingual, 
uninterested, the physically handicapped, the deserted, pampered, 
malnourished, and those from many cultures, creeds, ethnic groups, 
and economic levels. When all of the children with their varied nceds 


and characteristics go to school longer, guidance services must be 
provided in greater amount and variety. 


IMPERATIVE NEEDS IN GUIDANCE 


Some imperative needs rise into prominence as educators plan ways 
of meeting the varied characteristics of many more children: by 1960, 
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about thirty-four million in elementary schools; and about thirteen 
million in secondary schools by 1970. These guidance needs and prob- 
lems center around six areas: 


1. Better planned guidance programs 

2. More and better trained guidance personnel 

3. Adequate time and appropriate place to perform services 
4. Sufficient financing 

5. Coordination of community agencies 

6. Implementation of research findings 


One of the pressing problems in any school is deliberate, long-time 
planning of the guidance program. Too many have grown like Topsy 
and represent a hodgepodge. Repairs to the over-all program have 
been added under stress, making the total program a patchwork. Each 
faculty, governing board, and community should take time to plan a 
well-rounded guidance program that will serve the needs of children 
and youth for years to come. 

A. well-planned program not only involves all certificated personnel 
as well as others from kindergarten through the pupil's school ex- 
perience, but demands more services from better trained personnel. 
The day is gone when just “anyone with an understanding” of pupils 
can render guidance services effectively. The staggering job of under- 
standing the varied needs and characteristics of pupils and of helping 
those pupils understand the complex social, civic, ethical, personal, 
educational, and vocational opportunities in their environment requires 
more and more training on the part of teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. 

Another need in guidance programs is adequate time and appropriate 
place. Too often teachers and counselors are called upon to render 
guidance services without any additional budgeting of time and with 
no provision for a setting conducive to the rendering of those зегу- 
ices, Sufficient time must be provided for testing, interviewing, study 
of opportunities, care of records, adjustments, follow-up, and further 
planning. The appropriate space must also be available; holding inter- 
views of a confidential nature just cannot succeed near a crowded 
lobby or hallway. 

Good guidance programs cost moncy. Sufficient financial outlay, is 
one of the keys to mecting the imperative needs of guidance. Too 
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much guidance has been "bootlegged" into schools under the e 
of other programs. It is time for guidance needs to be analyzed seh 
provided for in the annual budget. No school administrator add 
hesitate to recommend, as suggested in a later chapter, that the gov- 
erning board finance a well-planned program under the direction of 
trained personnel with adequate time and appropriate facilities. [n 

Many guidance services are available in community health clinics, 
character building agencies, churches, libraries, placement bureaus, 
parent-teacher associations, industries, service clubs, and other organ- 
izations, The school should not use taxpayers’ money to duplicate 
these services, but should take the lead in coordinating them for the 
benefit of pupils. This is an imperative need in guidance service. 

Another imperative need is for the implementation of research 
findings, Educators know of much more to do in guidance than they 
have been able to do. Research has outstripped practice. Guidance 
workers should not discontinue their further research, but should re- 
double their efforts to disseminate research findings among school 
personnel and to put into practice the techniques proved to be ad- 
vantageous to pupils with varied needs and characteristics from 
kindergarten through college. More research that is implemented in 
practice will improve guidance services. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has stressed the need for 
about by an increasing social, vocational, 
Guidance services are needed to help the 
vocational, recreational, civic 
better adjustments, each pup 


guidance services as brought 
and educational complexity. 
pupil make personal, social, 
‚ and educational adjustments. Through 


il will become a more important citizen 
in strengthening America against the possibility of nonsurvival. 


Guidance was defined in its relationship to curriculum and counsel- 
ing. The five basic steps, or services, in a guidance program were 
designated as (1) getting information about the individual, (2) getting 


information about environmental opportunities, (3) counseling, (4) 
placement or adjustment, and (5) follow-up. 


Some attention was given to the way in which the book has 
handled the basic principles, the guidance personnel, the organization 
for guidance, the handling of supplies, equipment and facilities, 
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public relations in guidance, getting information to teachers, and 
evaluation of guidance programs. These chapters contain practical 
and usable information for guidance workers. 

The varied needs and characteristics of pupils who go to school in 
larger numbers and stay longer demand more and better guidance 
Services. Six imperative needs in guidance include better planning, 
trained guidance personnel, adequate time and appropriate place, 
sufficient financing, coordination, and implementation of research 


findings. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Information about 
the Individual 


` “Jim seems like a perfectly capable boy, yet his work in Latin is 
anything but satisfactory. I've checked his cumulative folder and 
found that the test scores indicate that he should be able to do passing 
work. What do you think is wrong?" This statement represents the 
rcaction of an increasing number of teachers who no longer are con- 
tent to report symptoms such as "lazy," “belligerent,” “stubborn,” 
"uncooperative," and other adjectives that describe the reaction of 
some students in every school. According to Dr. Herbert Stolz, Di- 
rector of the Child Guidance Clinic at Berkeley, California, the 
greatest need for all teachers is increased sensitivity to the needs of 
students in their classes. P 
Here, apparently, was a boy capable of. doing satisfactory work in 
a college preparatory class, but failing to measure up to his capacity. 
What additional information did the teacher need to know what was 
wrong? Subsequent discussion and the use of certain objective 
measures by the counselor produced the information that Jim's voca- 
tional goals and those of his father did not coincide. Reluctant to 
thwart his father, Jim could not force himself to do something that 
did not seem necessary in the scheme of things as he saw it for him- 
self. Certainly, no amount of prodding to “do better in Latin" would 
have brought about the desired result. 
"I'm not interested in school." This complaint is heard all too often 
in many a school. Some research done by Dillon indicates that 70 per 
cent of the drop-outs in five typical communities left school because 
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of “reasons related to school." Psychological theory and practice both 
indicate that interest and satisfaction are based on subjects and 
materials that make sense to individual students. Different value pat- 
terns will be found in every classroom; therefore it is necessary to 
know the aspiration level of individuals. . 

"Mere routine mass teaching conducted with little understanding 
of the components and characteristics of individual patterns and 
courses of development, does not fulfill the possibilities of teaching 
now revealed by scientific study,”* is an excellent summarizing state- 
ment found in the Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Whether one approaches the problem from 
the standpoint of administration, curriculum, or guidance, our common 
problems in the school can be solved only by obtaining more informa- 
tion about the individuals we have to work with in our schools. 


WHAT DO WE NEED TO KNOW ABOUT STUDENTS? 


There is certain basic information about students that is needed 
if we are to understand them and be able to assist them, Undoubtedly 
the most important information is about the abilities or aptitudes of 
these students. Without knowing something about their potential we 
cannot determine what to expect for them. How has this potential 
been developed? We certainly need to know their achievement in 
terms of objective measurements. How does the student stand in 
comparison with others of his own age and grade in reading, arith- 
metic, and language usage? It is also important to know the teacher's 
estimate of what a student has accomplished in terms of grades ОГ 


Scholarship. Potential and achievement can only be used to the 
maximum when effort and drive are present. 


Less tangible, but nevertheless very important information about 
the student concerns his interes 


ts. It must be recognized that interests 
change and mature, are subject to flights of fancy, and are sometimes 
attached to factors which obscure their real nature, It is also іт" 
portant to know how a person feels about himself and toward others: 


*Harold J. Dill | i Re 
"c re Ren i iy School Leavers, National Child Labor Committee 
ba EK ан Instruction, Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study o Education, part I, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950, р. m 
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Even though there are differences in regard to theories of personality, 
the teacher and the counselor must assist in the adjustment of the 
individual in this important area. Р 

The state of health of the student is extremely important. Every 
modern school has a health record on every student which must be 
kept up to date and used by the teacher or counselor to determine 
if there is an organic basis for observed symptoms. 

Finally, we need to know something about the socio-economic 
conditions under which the student lives. It is rather difficult for the 
average middle-class teacher to appreciate the social and economic 
conditions of the homes of all the students. To interpret these facts 
it is necessary to know at least the general facts about the com- 
munity and as much about the individual student as possible. 


Personal Statistics Needed 


In addition to the usual statistics needed for pupil accounting, such 
as name and address, date and place of birth, it is valuable to know the 
names, ages, and occupations of parents. It is important to know 
whether the parents are separated or divorced, or whether there is a 
stepparent. The number, sex, and age of siblings, and the ordinal 
position of the student in the family are helpful information at certain 
times. Knowledge of participation in a church group is information 
of value, but nominal interest or preference is of little value as in- 
formation, 


How Personal Statistics Are Obtained 


Initial information about students may be obtained in a variety of 
ways. The methods used will be determined by the level at which 
the information is obtained and the relationships that exist between the 
units of the school system. 

Summer round-up. The summer round-up is an excellent means of 
gaining information about preschool children prior to their entering 
kindergarten. In the spring or during the summer prior to the opening 
of school, parents of preschool-age children are invited to come to 
School with their children for a check on the physical well-being of 
their child. While they are waiting, considerable information can be 
gained about the child from the mother. Was the birth normal? Had 
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the child had any bad accidents or periods of high fever? What kind 
of play conditions had the child experienced? Were there any 
unusual environmental circumstances, such as grandparents living in 
the home, or a father missing? This opportunity can also be used 
to interpret the school to the parent: The kind of program offered 
in the kindergarten, what the school expects of the home, some of the 


conditions that may arise during the усаг, and how the school would 
handle such situations. 


SAM BERNARDINO COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Pupil Index Record 
Us Home === иле аа 
н VERIFICATION ОР BIRTH ОАТЕ 


DATE OF Bum ACE ок mm 
©. Be Your TE x: 
ы Noot Brothers — 


No. of 


RACE NATIONALITY 


Statemant 
— — Other Source 


Figure 1. Elementary school enrollment card 


Elementary school records. The development of elementary school 
records is dependent very largely on two factors: where they will be 
kept and the extent to which they will be used. If the records are to 
be kept in the office for clerical and statistical purposes, a very simple 
form will suffice. Only such information as name and address, date and 
place of birth, and possibly the occupation of parents will be found 
necessary. However, if a real program of guiding individual children 
is to be carried on, it will be necessary to have a cumulative folder 
that will enable the counselor (probably the classroom teacher) tO 


record the many important facts that nced to be known about a child. 
А simple enrollment card is shown in Figure 1. 
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High school records. At the high school level, initial information 
about a student is usually obtained from the enrollment card. The 
amount of information required on the enrollment card is determined 
by the immediate use of the information. Most cards include the 
student’s name, address, telephone number, age, grade, birthplace, and 
usually some information about the parents. The card shown in Figure 
2 may also be used for registration purposes. 


Date of Registration EL MONTE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT'S ENROLLMENT CARD 


Мате... "— 
Last Middle 
Age Date of Birth Birthplace: Town... 
Mo УЕ 
Name of Еа(һет.................... T STUPRI NIS — 
Home Address of Father... — „Telephone... 
No. & Street 


Business Address of Father —Telephone............... 
Name of Mother. „.Оссира@ог...... 
Home Address of Mother. ....ТеерВопе...... 


И not living with Parents, with whom do you Нуе? 


Address Street. 


Name and Address of Last School Attended... 


I l 
| | 
| 
р 


| English 


- T 
| ] 


Trans, sent for | Trans. Rec'd | LD. Card Att. card | Folder | 


„Form D-36 2M 1-65 


Figure 2. High school enrollment card 


A second means of gaining information about the student is the 
cumulative folder. These folders vary from school to school, with 
some being little more than blank manila folders. Other elaborate 
folders with provisions for recording a great deal of information 
and possessing extensive coding systems are available. Standardized 
folders can be obtained and adapted to the use of the individual school. 
One of the big problems in the development of adequate records is 
lack of clerical assistance in most schools. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, a folder was developed in one school (Figure 3) which can 
be set up with a minimum of clerical work and kept in operation with 
only filing service necessary. On the cover of the folder are the 
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essential personal statistics, space for recording grades and posting 
pictures, and a place for recording significant information. 

Usually the third form of record found is a card for recording 
test scores. Earlier records of this type usually provided spaces for 
tests of different types. More recently there has been a tendency to 
use graphs presenting a profile of the scores. Profiles are much easier 
to read, and the comparison of different tests can be readily seen. 
Sometimes these forms contain other information such as records of 
interest and activities, as seen in the sample in Figure 4, 

Further information about the student may be gained from the 
guidance questionnaire filled out by the freshman during their first 
semester in high school. Information about the family, their cultural 
situation, interests, and educational aspirations may be found on this 
questionnaire (Figure 5). 

The student's participation in school activities, his hobbies, travel, 
and work experiences may be determined by an inspection of the 
activities record, which is seen in Figure 6. 

Trends in vocational planning, or lack of planning, can be noted on 
the registration work sheets (Figure 7) completed by each student in 
the spring of cach year. It is especially interesting to note the develop- 
ment of thinking as shown by the answers to questions about occupa- 
tion, training required, and attendance at schools. It should be noted 
that the forms call for participation of the teachers, parents, and 
counselor as well as the student in this registration process. 

How the individual feels about problems usually met by high school 
students may be discovered by inspecting the problem check list 
(Figure 8), which is used with students during their first year in 
high school. Many statements are obtained from the students by an 
unstructured mass interview technique. А 

Special conditions regarding health can also be found in the cumula- 
tive folder. While the complete health history is kept in the nurse's 
office, and may be consulted there for further information, significant 
information is placed in the folder on special health slips shown in 
Figure 9. 

For some students enrolled in high school there is additional in- 
formation which helps to enlighten the inquiring teacher or counsclor. 
This information may be found on one of the forms shown: the 
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pi». ® 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


This questionndire is for your counselor's information, that they may be more helpful to you and a 
understanding of your problems and needs. You need not reply to any questions which you might рге 
not to answer. 


Section A - Personal 


1. NAME 


2. PAREN other sacer 
Name 
Birthplace 

Nationality 

Arrived in America-when? 

Living 

If dead-date 

Years in & name of grammar school 

Years in & name of high school 

Years in & name of college 


3. Do you live with both parents?...... „If not, with which опе?.... 

4. Do you have any step-parents?.......... If so, do you live with a step-parent?. 

5. Which step-parent do you live with?........ РЕ 

6. Do you live in a house, motor court, trailer, ог apartment? 

7. Do your folks own or rent their home T 

8. Do you have a separate room?.... Jf not, with whom do you share your room?........ 
9. Do you have any definite jobs at Һоте?................ What are your jobs at home’... 


10. How long have you lived in this city ?...... 


11. List the names of other cities where you have lived and the approximate dates. 


+ Are there any foreign languages spoken in your home? 
are spoken? 


Were any spoken before you were ten years old?... 
ten years old?..... 


13. List name of brothers Years іп & name of Years in & name of Years in & name of 
& sisters below Age grammar school high school college 


14. If any of your brothers or sisters are half-brothers or sisters, please put a letter "H" beside 


names. 
Formis GM gno 


Figure 5. A guidance questionnaire 
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Section B - School Work 


1. List your previous schools in chronological order. 
Year Grade Name of School 


Location Private or Public 


. List subjects you like best... 
. Why do you like them?... 
. List subjects you like least. 


. If you have failed a subject or grade, please list them. 
. How long do you study at night?..........—.— 
. Do you have a quiet, well-lighted room to study? 
. Where do you study at home?. 
10. Which subjects take the most time 
1l. Which subjects take the least time?... 
12. Do you listen to the radio while studying? 
13. Do you have anyone who can help you with your homework?... 
14. Can you go out on school nights?.... ...]f so, how late can you stay?.. 


Section C - Leisure Time 


2 
3. 
4 
5. Why do you not like them 
6. 
1 
8 
9 


1. Do you like to read?. 
2. List magazines you read regularl. 
. List books read in the last year.. 


4. How often do you go to shows?..... 
5. Are you allowed to go to shows on school nights 
6. What kind of movies do you like best?... 
K 
8 
9 


. What kind of movies do you like least?... 
y listening to the radio 


. How much time do you spend еуегуда, 
. List 5 of your favorite programs... 


Section D - Future Plans 
school?..... 


1. Is there any reason why you cannot complete high 


2. What kind of a job do you want after high school? . 
3. Do you plan to go to another school after graduation? 


4. Name of school and kind of school. (college, vocational, trade) 


5. Have you talked to anyone about future plans?.. 


6. Would you like to talk your plans over with your Counselor?.. 
Жопа 19 3M 1-50 


Figure 5. Continued 
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GUIDANCE OFFICE 
HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES RECORD 


Name: 


Last First Grade Year 


Please list all activities in which you participated this year. 
Using the numbers on the left, tell what you did. (Example: 
3. Chairman of my English class.) 


l. Athletics 

2. Clubs (membership) 

3. Offices 

4. Musical performances 

5. Art work 

6. Honors, awards, Scholarship society 
7. Hobbíes 

8. Speech work 

9. Other accomplishments 

10. Travel 


ll. Work experience 


12. Service to school 


Figure 6. Ап activities record 


progress report (Figure 10), referral slip (Figure 11), adjustment 
report (Figure 12), and individual counseling report (Figure 13). 


Ability 


The ability of the student is the first bit of information. that the 
teacher on the counselor needs to have about the student. While 
Webster gives some assistance in defining ability as “capacity; power 
to perform," part of the question remains unanswered, for we may 
still ask "capacity for what?" Because of our academic background 
and training we most commonly think of ability in terms of verbal 
and numerical skill. Both experience and research are showing that 
some of our earlier concepts were only half-truths. Workers in special 
fields are increasingly decrying the snobbishness of narrow minds that 
see ability only in those who quickly appraise the printed page. 
Thurstone and Guilford, on the basis of considerable research, have 
shown how difficult it is to obtain pure factors, and how many 
different aptitudes may be determined eventually. The choice of a test 
of ability will be determined by what kind of information is desired 
and how the information is to be used. 


Маше 


— T 


REGISTRATION WORK SHEET 


Date. "Teacher. 


Period ___ 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


REQUIREMENTS 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Required: 1. High School Graduation 3 years of English minimum 
Social Studies 10 (2 year terminal course) А (4 recommended) 
English major 30 Я 2 years of а Foreign Language 
rg uua 10 2. Colleg Тора Requirements 7 Years of Mathematics 
Mathematics gg борта (Algebra and Geometry) 
U. S. History 10 1 year of junior or senior 
Civics 5 laboratory science 
Senior Problems 5 1 year of U. S. History 
Physical Education 40 The State University (f) requirement № 
Electives 80 as follows: Advanced (3rd or 4th year) 
Mathematics, or Foreign Language, or 
Total number of units 200 Chemistry, or Physics, or Physiology—1 
unit; or two years of a second language. 
` To secure recomendation for admission to 
Pi university or college you must have a “В” 
М average. 
А 1. I have taken: 
Grade 9th | Grade 10th Grade 11th 
| 
2. My future plans аге: 
Occupation: о Training required: .— — — — — — — — —— ———— 
| Attend: High School— Apprentice Training. Bus. College. Jr. College— 4 yr. College. 
3. L am registering for: 
1 4. 
2. 5. 
3. 6. 
4. Special permission and counseling have been received» 
Subject or Course Teacher's Signature 
4 This is the program I desire for next year. I understand that no adjustment will be made in this program 
Г unless done by request of teachers, Guidance Dcpartment, or parents in conference with counselor. I agree 
T with the above and it meets with my approval: 
(9) 
^ = 
* Student's Signature 


| Parent's Signature 


This work sheet must be returned to the Teacher Counselor within three (3) days after registration. Regla- 
tration 19 not complete until this form has been returned. 


Counselor 


Figure 7. 
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Below are listed а number of problems which have been indicated frequent- 
ly by boys and girls as difficulties about which they were trying to find a 
suitable answer. Go through the list and put on X before every problem that 
has bothered you. Add any other problems not on the list on a sheet of paper. 


за. 


PROBLEM CHECK LIST 


wish that I knew more about how to study. 

am having trouble selecting a vocation. 

would like to have more spending money. 

need to earn some money so that I can have a car. 

need help in planning my vocational training. 

am afraid I will get unsatisfactory grades. 

am having trouble getting the courses that | want. 

would like to play sports. 

t is difficult for me to see writing on the blackboard. 

dislike some of my school subjects. 

am having trouble getting along with some of my teachers. 

don't seem to be able to observe school regulations. 

would like to have the opposite sex more interested in me. 

would like to be invited more often to parties and social affairs. 
am afraid of the (opposite sex) boys or girls. 

would like to know how to introduce people correctly. 

I am troubled because my parents quarrel and nag each other. 

My parents won't let me do anything that I would like to do. . 
It is difficult for me to get along since my parents no longer live 
together. 

My school marks are unsatisfactory in one or more subjects. | 

I would like to have a chance to plan more of my own activities. 
There are some things that I don't like about my home. 

My parents and I camot agree on my vocational plans. 

My parents and I have arguments over the use of the car. 

I find it difficult to take part in parties and group games. 

I don't seem to have as many friends as other boys or girls. 

I am always having trouble getting along with others. - 
My friends and companions are often encouraging me to do the things 
that I should not do. 

It is difficult for me to get along since my parents are in poor health. 
I have been unable to go to the dentist and get dental work done. 

I am having difficulty getting my home work done. 

My eyes often hurt when I rea 

I have always had difficulty with reading. 

I do not think that I am as attractive as other boys or girls. 

It is very difficult for me to keep my mind on my studies. 

I would like to get a job. 

I get very excited when I try to recite. 

1 do not feel that teachers are interested in students. 

I am worried about the kind of work that I am best suited to do. 

I am worried because I would like to know if I can do college work. 
My parents and I never seem to be able to agree on anything. 
Illness has caused me to be absent from school many days. 

It may be necessary for me to quit school before I graduate. 

I sometimes do not dress for Буш because I do not like it. 

Т am worried about getting enough money to go to college. 

There are other family members doing better work in school. 

My parents and I have disagreements over matters regarding dates. 
I often argue with other family members. 

It is difficult for me to invite friends to my home. 

I'm not interested in having anything to do with the lopposite sex), 
boys or girls. 

I wish that I knew how to make myself more attractive. 

I wish that I had more friends. 


HHHHHHHHHHHH HHHH 
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Figure 8. 


__ 53. I wish that I knew how to dance. 
. . 84. I do not seem to be able to take part in group discussions. 
55. I wish that I had more confidence in what I can do. 
__ 86. I would like to know more about how to conduct myself on dates. 
_ 57. I would like to know how to use the library more effectively. 
— . 5B. I wish that I did not dislike school. 
— 59. I find it difficult to prepare for tests. 
* 60. I never seem to do well on tests. 
_ 61. I would like to stop biting my nails. 
_ 62. Many times I feel sleepy in class. 
63. Many times I feel like quitting school. 
64. There are many times when I do not want to study. 
65. I often feel very restless in class. " 
. 66. My courses seem to have little connection with making a living. 
_ 67. I am worried because I think that I will not be able to go to college. 
68. I have difficulty understanding my assignments. 
69. I often get so excited that I cannot do things well. 
70. I wish that I could control my temper better. 
71. I often feel shaky and nervous. - 
72. I don't think that I am very popular with the boys or girls. 
_ 73. I often have the feeling that people push me around. 
_ 74. I wish that I could sleep better at night. 
75. My feelings are often easily hurt. 
76. I wish that I could overcome some undesirable habits. 
__ 77. I wish that I knew how to take better notes. 
78. I wish that I could overcome my fear of making mistakes. 
__ 79. I desire more information about sex. 
80. I wish that I could carry on a better conversation. 
81. I am uncomfortable at parties. 
_ 82. I wish that I wasn't always trying to tell others how to do things. 
_ 83. I need to be more considerate of other people's opinions. 
| _ 84. I need to overcome the fear of speaking before a group. 
_ 85. I would like to get a part-time job. 
. . B6. I wish that I could improve my table manners. 
| 87. I wish that I had a quiet place to study at home. 
L 88. I wish that I could take more of a part in deciding family matters. 
— 89, I have always found it difficult to do my English work. 
|. 90. I have always had much difficulty doing my Arithmetic. 
— 91. I have always been a poor speller. 
— .. 92. My parents are always urging me to do more than I can do. 
_ Өз. I would like to have my parents treat me more like a "grown-up". 
__ 94. I often feel like running away from home. 
95. My family is always worried about money. 
— . 96. I wish that I did not, smoke so much. 
_ 97. I would like to have better health. 
— 98. I wish that I did not get tired so easily. 
—. 99. Ioften have headaches. 
100. I would like to know more about the meaning of world affairs and how 
they will affect my future. 
_101. War and the fear of military service cause me much worry., 
. 102. I would like to know how to use my leisure time better. 
2103. I would like to know if I should continue to take a college prepara- 
tory course. 
_ 104. I would like to know more about apprenticeship training for a trade. 
| 105. I want to learn a trade. 
— 106. I would like to know what ability I actually have. 
— 107. I have no work experience. 
. 108. I would like to know how to act during a job interview. 
— 109. I wish that knew my real interest. 
— .110. I feel that my teachers do not like me. 
- 111. Students often make fun of me and tease me. 
| 112. It is often difficult for me to hear the teacher when he or she is 
ie giving directions. 


Figure 8. Continued 
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HEALTH INFORMATION 


Dear Parents: 

The following information is desired in order that we may complete your child's health record. You are requested to 
fill in the questions und add any information which you feel will help us in the guidance of your child. Please return this 
questionnaire to us immediately. 


Мате = > Sex 
pm Pint мыиа, 

Address. " City. Phone. 

Birth Date. Place of Birth 

Parent or Guardian. Relationship. 

State if Separated _ = —Name if Remarried. 

Family History Occygation Age Health If Deceased, Give Cause 

Father. 

Mother. 

Brothers or Sisters_ 

Date Entered. Grade Last Attended- 


О О Do WILL EE eee 
Home Conditions. 


Immunizations Date Recommendations to Phys. Ed. Department 
Diphtheria. If you feel that there is a physical reason why your child 
Smallpox. cannot participate in regular Physical Education activities, 
Whooping Cough. a letter from your health adviser should be obtained if credit 
Tetanus. is to be given. This should be on file in the Nurse's Office 
Other. each school year. 

Chest X-ray. 

Mantoux Test — 


In case of accident, call 


Disease History Dates Dales Dates 
Allergy Неа Trouble _________________Rheumatic Fever. 
Appendicitis. Hernia Scarlet Fever. 
Influenza. Small Pox 
Bronchitis. Measles. St. Vitus. 
Chicken Pox_____.______ Measles (German) (| ИЕН 
Diphtheria Mumps. уа i e 
Earaches. __Pleurisy. Whooping Cough 
Epilepsy or Convulsions. — Pneumonia. Other. 
Headaches — — Poliomyolitia 
Operations — 
Accidents — 
Special Handicaps — 
Remarks — 


Your School District endeavors in every way to maintain the optimum health of your child. If, at any time, you wish 
to consult the school nurse regarding health problems, she will be glad to help you in every way possible. 


rm Ee _| 
LL 


Figure 9. A health information blank 


At the present time three general types of ability tests are available 
for testing groups of students. Tests which produce a single score, 
designated as an Intelligent Quotient, are largely made up of questions 
which require verbal or numerical ability. Some of the later tests of 
this type also include some items which require ability to manipulate 
objects in space. A second group of tests produces subscores as well 
as the total score. These subscores are designated as Language and 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Date. 


Dear Parent or Guardian: 


We wish to report the progress of 


in 


ScHOLARSHIP 
Classwork | Attitude | 
"Tests Concentration | 


Homework Work Habits 
Cooperation 


| 
| 
Brings | 
| 
| 


Spelling 
Following 


| 

| Materials 

| Effort 
Absence | Interest 
"Tardiness Responsibility 


Teacher's comment: 


Better understanding and cooperation between the parents and teachers 
are usually helpful to the student. Use the reverse side of this form for your, 


comments. 
We welcome an opportunity to talk with you. 


Please sign and return within three days to. 
Tencher 


Conference time. —— — ——————— Ноот 5 


Рагеп ог 
Form 014 16M Trip. 7-55 Guardian 


Figure 10. 
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REFERRAL SLIP 


Referred to:.. 
Subject 


1. Attitude 


3. Home Problem 


4. Campus Problem — — 


5. Poor Work Ha 


6. Curriculum Problem 


7. Vocational Problem 


8. Health — 


| 
9. Attendance — — | | 
| 


10. | 


Form3 6M 2-51 


Figure 11. A guidance office referral slip 


ADJUSIMENT REPORT 


Grade 
Name Date 
General Information: 
Period Subject Teacher 
Student's Statement: | 


imag in | 


Figure 12. An individual counseling report 
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Non-language, or Verbal and Quantitative. This is a frank recognition 
that this type of test covers only two or three areas of human ability. 
Although they yield scores in terms of IQ, it is becoming common 
practice to refer to these tests in terms of academic or scholastic 
aptitude. Multiple-score tests are now being used more widely where 
specific information is needed about an individual. Some comments 
about cach type of test, some examples of each kind of test, and a 
brief explanation of the test and its parts follow. 


Date 


Dear 


We are interested in securing information regarding 
Will you please make a brief statement as to (his or her) 


WORK: 

ATTITUDE: 

BEHAVIOR 

SCHOLASTIC RECORD TO DATE 


Please return to Quidance Office as soon as possible. Thank you. 


жыл 


Figure 13. An information request form 


Single-score tests. If it were necessary to get a quick measure of 
what might be expected of an individual from an academic stand- 
point, or if the results of the test were to be used for survey purposes 
only, one of the following tests could be used. 

Otis Tests—Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: Ganna Test. 

` The test is devised to “measure mental ability, thinking power and/or 
degree of maturity of mind." Included in the test are items on 
vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and general information. 


? Arthur S. Otis, Otis Tests—Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: Gamma Test, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1941. 
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Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. This test consists of 90 
items arranged in order of difficulty, using material similar to that in 
the previous test. 

Pintner General Ability Tests Four batteries of mental tests cover 
the entire range from kindergarten to maturity. 

Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability." This test particularly 
stresses the verbal components of intelligence. There are seven sub- 
tests: Information, Synonyms, Logical selection, Classifications, Anal- 
ogies, Opposites, and Best answer. 

Ohio State University Psychological Test Questions on this test 
include items on vocabulary and reading comprehension. 

Two-part score tests. "wo-part score tests permit more specific 
interpretation. When there is a wide difference between the verbal 
and the quantitative score, the resulting total score can be very mis- 
leading. Until there is greater recognition of the need for more specific 
information about students, this type of test will continue to be widely 
used. Three examples of this type of test follow: 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination for 
High School Students. This test provides the following two-part 
scores: The L score (linguistic) measures ability to succeed in verbal 
areas such as English, social studies, and foreign languages: The О 
Score (quantitative) measures ability to succeed in nonverbal areas 
such as mathematics, science, and technical curricula. Part scores are 
provided “to improve educational and vocational counseling.” 

California Test of Mental Maturity.? This test provides three scores: 
Language, Non-language and Total scores. The Language test has parts 
which cover both the verbal and numerical areas. A diagnostic profile 


“У. A. Henmon and M. T. Nelson, Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1946. 

* Rudolf Pintner et al, Pintner General Ability 
poration, New York, undated. 


"Lewis M. Terman and Quinn MeNemar, Terman- 
Ability, World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1949. 

* Herbert. А. Тоорз, Obio State 
Associates, Chicago, 1941. 


* American Council on Education, Psychological Examination for High School 
Students, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N,J., 1953. 
^E. T. Sullivan, W. W., Clark and E. W. 


t E Tiegs, California Test 
Maturity, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 19715 ан 


T'ests, Тһе Psychological Cor- 


McNemar Test of Mental 


Psycbological Examination, Science Research 
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permits further differentiation. The Non-language test consists of 
logical and numerical reasoning material No reading is involved 
since all instructions are given orally. 

Cooperative School and College Ability Tests? These tests have 
four parts which are combined to produce a Verbal score and a 
Quantitative score: They include sentence-completion tasks, numerical- 
computation tasks, vocabulary tasks, and numerical problem-solving 
tests, The tests were developed for the principal purpose of helping 
teachers and counselors “to estimate the capacity of each individual 
student to undertake the academic work of the next higher level 
of schooling.” 

Multiple-score tests. The importance of the results gained from 
factor analysis is just beginning to make itself felt in educational 
and vocational guidance. Item and factor analyses have indicated that 
tests do not have the unitary wholeness formerly taken for granted. 
It is coming to be realized that “intelligence” is a constellation of 
abilities. In the introduction to the Examiner Manual for the Tests of 
Primary Mental Abilities, the Thurstones stated specifically, “By use 
of the statistical tool of factor analysis, psychologists have found that 
intelligence is made up of a number of more or less independent, 
describable, testable, and significant abilities." J. P. Guilford, in a 
discussion of new standards for test evaluation, stated, “It is my con- 
viction that only by an objective, empirical procedure, such as factor 
analysis, can we know what abilities and traits are represented in either 
tests or jobs . . . it is necessary to break the shackles of tradition 
to realize the great richness of human variability that actually exists."!? 
After a ten-year study analyzing tables of intercorrelations of tests to 
determine whether there were ability clusters or factors and whether 
they were stable or changed according to age, Garrett came out with 
a developmental theory of intelligence. Briefly he stated, “Abstract 
or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age increases, 


Cooperative Test Division, Cooperative School and College Ability Tests, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1955. 

"Thelma Thurstone and L. L. Thurstone, Examiner Manual for the Tests of 
Primary Mental Abilities, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1946. 

? J. P. Guilford, “New Standards for Test Evaluation," Educational and Psy- 
cbological Measurement, 6:427-428, 1946. 
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from a fairly unified and general ability to loosely organized group of 
abilities or factors.” 

In a discussion of the Differential Aptitude Tests, Bennett, Seashore, 
and Wesman further amplified the need for getting away from the 
single all-embracing, comprehensive score:™ 


. +. the use of a battery of tests illuminates cases which were quite ob- 
scure when only a single-score IQ was available. For example, two students 
who are of the same chronological age and earn the same total score on a 
test composed of verbal and numerical items, will receive the same IQ. 
Yet one of these students may have answered all the numerical items cor- 
rectly and done but indifferently well on the verbal items; the other may 
have answered few of the numerical items correctly, but handled the 
verbal items well. Can anyone doubt that these boys, described as identical 
by the IQ, will perform quite differently in a course in algebra—or that 
they may need to consider different careers? 

There is another way in which such IQ's can mislead us. The typical 
so-called intelligence test is highly loaded with verbal material; some such 
tests have numerical or quantitative content leading to a separate scorc. 
Usually the single score is a weighting of the verbal and other miscellancous 
items that are in the test. With all due respect to the usefulness of these 
tests for certain purposes, and certainly to their historical importance in 
the development of counseling, we should now face the fact that “intelli- 
gence" has many aspects, not all of which have yet been adequately 
described. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that a sensible attempt to obtain 
a rating on more than one of the facets of the mind will provide more 
meaningful information for guidance purposes than will a single score. 


If a counselor is interested only in determining the general level 
of ability in an individual, one of the tests of general mental ability 
will suffice. If it is recognized that these tests of general mental 
ability fail to reveal needed facts about the individual, tests providing 


language and non-language scores, linguistic and quantitative, or verbal 
and performance scores would be desired. None of these, however, 


give all the information required by the counselor who is engaged 
SEL, E. Garrett, “A Developmental Theory 

chologist, 1:372-378, September, 1946. | 
" George К. Bennett, Нан 


old G. Seashore, and Alexander О. W A 
book for the Differenti i 1 Же ie 
ag lon. eA а Aptitude Tests, The Psychological Corporation, New 


of Intelligence," American Psy- 
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daily in educational and vocational guidance. Simple observation of 
the heterogeneous population in our schools will show other types of 
ability not measured in our tests of general ability or scholastic 
aptitude. Since only 40 per cent of the student group, on the average, 
will go on to college, assistance is needed in assessing the aptitudes of 
the other 60 per cent. Fortunately, the influence of Thurstone's factor 
analysis of mental abilities is seen in the development of tests and 
batteries of tests which attempt to measure specific factors. 

While a great deal of work still needs to be done to validate 
multiple-score tests and to develop norms that will be helpful in 
educational and vocational guidance, these tests certainly give a 
great deal more information about the individual than was obtained 
from the single-score tests. Some multiple-score tests are: 

Tests of Primary Mental Abilities.^ The tests in this battery are 
entitled Verbal-meaning, Word-fluency, Number, Reasoning, Memory, 
Space, Perceptual-speed, and Motor. Because of the length of the 
test, another shorter edition was made available by the publisher. 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities.’ These tests by the same authors 
and publishers have reduced the areas tested to five: Verbal-meaning, 
Space, Reasoning, Number, and Word-fluency. The major criticism 
of these tests is the short time allowed for each test, from four to six 
minutes. They are tests of speed rather than tests of power. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery." These tests devised by the 
United States Employment Service are restricted to the United States 
Employment Service and to cooperating public schools, Permission 
must be obtained to use the tests. 

The aptitude areas identified are: 

Intelligence (G): General learning ability. Tests in this area measure 
the ability to “catch on” or understand instructions and underlying 


principles; the ability to reason and make judgments. The area is 


closely related to doing well in school. 
Verbal aptitude (V): The ability to understand the meaning of 


words and the ideas associated with them and to use them effectively; 


Thelma Thurstone and L. L. Thurstone, Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, 


Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1946. | 
"L, L. Thurstone and Thelma С. Thurstone, SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 


Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1947. | 
" United States Employment Scrvice, Guide to tbe Use of General Aptitude 


Test Battery, scc. 3, pp. D-3 and D-4. 
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the ability to comprehend language, to understand meanings of whole 
sentences and paragraphs; the ability to present information or ideas 
clearly. 

Numerical aptitude (N): The ability to perform arithmetical opera- 
tions quickly and accurately. 

Spatial aptitude: The ability to think visually and to comprehend 
the two-dimensional representation of three-dimensional objects; the 
ability to recognize relationships resulting from the movement of 
objects in space. 

Form perception (P): The ability to perceive details in objects or 
in pictorial or graphic material; the ability to make visual comparisons 
and discriminations and to see slight differences in shapes and shadings 
of figures and in widths and lengths of lines. 

Clerical perception (Q): The ability to perceive pertinent detail 
in verbal or tabular material; the ability to observe differences in copy, 
to proofread words and numbers, and to avoid perceptual errors in 
arithmetic computation. 

Motor coordination (K): The ability to coordinate eyes and hands 
or fingers rapidly and accurately in making precise movements with 
speed; the ability to make a movement response accurately and swiftly. 
This area is probably related to reaction time. 

Finger dexterity (F): The ability to move the fingers and manipulate 
small objects with the fingers rapidly and accurately, 

Manual dexterity (M): The ability to move the hands easily and 
skillfully; the ability to work with the hands in placing and turning 
motions. 


The Differential Aptitude Tests Tests included in this battery 
are: 

Verbal reasoning: The test is a measure of ability to understand 
concepts framed in words. It is aimed at evaluating the student’s abil- 
ity to abstract or generalize and to think constructively, rather than 
his fluency or vocabulary recognition. 

Numerical ability: The items are designed to test understanding of 
numerical relationships and facility in handling numerical concepts. 
The problems are of the type usually called “arithmetic computation” 
rather than what is usually called “arithmetic reasoning.” 


* George К. Bennett, Harold 


G. Seashore, and Alexander С. Wes The 
Differential Aptitude Tests, The Bs Nes ie 


Psychological Corporation, New York, 1947. 
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Abstract reasoning: 'The test is intended as a nonverbal measüre of 
the student's reasoning ability. The series presented in each problem 
requires the perception of an operating principle in the changing 
diagrams. 

Space relations: The item type represents a combination of two 
previous approaches to measurement of this ability. The ability to 
visualize a constructed object from a picture of a pattern has been 
used frequently in tests of structural visualization. Similarly, the ability 
to imagine how an object would appear if rotated in various ways 
has been used effectively in the measurement of space perception. 

Mechanical reasoning: Each item consists of a pictorially presented 
mechanical situation. together with a simply worded question. Care 
has been taken to present items in terms of simple, frequently en- 
countered mechanisms that do not resemble textbook illustrations or 
require special knowledge. 

Clerical speed and accuracy: The test is intended to measure speed 
of response in a simple perceptual task. The student must first select 
the combination marked in the test booklet, then bear it in mind while 
seeking the same combination in a group of similar combinations on a 
separate answer sheet, and having found the identical combination, 
underline it. 

Language usage: Spelling and sentences. In the spelling section all 
words were selected from the lists in Gate’s Spelling Difficulties in 
3876 Words. The words were further selected editorially for their 
prominence in everyday vocabulary. The sentences section of the 
language usage test is intended to measure the student’s ability to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad grammar, punctuation, and word 


usage. 

The language us 
achievement tests tha 
inclusion among the 
basic skills which are ne pomu 

Multiple Aptitude Tests.” The individual tests are: 

Word meaning: This test consists of 60 key words for which the 
testee has to identify a word of similar meaning. 


age tests, spelling and sentences, are more nearly 
n any of the others. The chief reason for their 
Differential Aptitude Tests is that they measure 
cessary in so many vocational pursuits. 


? David Segel and Evelyn Raskin, The Multiple Aptitude Tests, California Test 


Bureau, Los Angeles, 1953. 
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Paragraph meaning: This test consists of 8 paragraphs followed by 
a number of questions. 

Language usage: This test consists of 60 sentences containing errors 
in spelling, grammar, punctuation, or capitalization. 

Name and number checking: This test contains 90 items, each hav- 
ing two names and numbers. Both names and numbers are to be 
checked to see whether they are the same or different. 

Arithmetic reasoning: This test consists of 35 problems with pos- 
sible answers, one of which is to be identified by the testec. 

Arithmetic computation: This test consists of 35 computational 
problems to be solved. 

Applied science and mechanics: This test contains a number of fig- 
ures and questions about science and mechanics, 

Paper form board: This test consists of a number of sets of pieces, 
one of which must match the first figure of each set. 

Pattern reorganization: This test consists of a series of figures which 
can be rearranged to match one of the other figures in cach line. 

Surface development: This test consists of a number of sets of pat- 
terns one of which will fit the figure shown for cach set. 

Motor coordination and finger dexterity: "This test has three pursuit- 
type activities to measure coordination and dexterity. 

Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests2° The 14 types of tasks 
include: 

Inspection: This test measures ability to spot flaws or imperfections 


in a series of articles quickly and accurately. It was designed to meas- 


ure the type of ability required in inspecting finished or semifinished 
manufactured items. 


Coding: This test measures speed and accuracy in coding typical 
office information. A high score can be obtained either by learning the 
codes quickly or by speed in performing a simple clerical task. 

Memory: This test measures ability to remember the codes learned 
in the previous test. 

Precision: 'This test measures speed and accuracy in making very 
small circular movements with one hand and with both hands working 
together. It samples the ability to do precision work with small objects. 

Assembly: This test measures ability to “see” how an object would 


? Flanagan. Aptitude Classification Tests, Counselor's Book 


A h let. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1953, р: 5; 
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look when put together according to instructions, without having an 
actual model to work with. It samples ability to visualize the appear- 
ance of an object from a number of separate parts. 

Scales: This test measures speed and accuracy in reading scales, 
graphs, and charts. It samples scale reading of the type required in 
engineering and similar technical occupations. 

Coordination: This test measures ability to coordinate hand and arm 
movements, It involves the ability to control movements in a smooth 
and accurate manner when these movements must be continually 
guided and readjusted in accordance with observations of their results. 

Judgment and comprehension: This test measures ability to read 


with understanding, to reason logically, and to use good judgment in 


practical situations. 

Arithmetic: This test measures skill in working with numbers— 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. 

Patterns: This test measures ability to reproduce simple pattern out- 
lines in a precise and accurate way. Part of the test requires the ability 
to sketch a pattern as it would look if it were turned over. 

Components: This test measures ability to identify important com- 
ponent parts. The samples used are line drawings and blueprint sketches. 
It is believed that performance on this test should be representative of 
ability to identify components in other types of complex situations. 

Tables: This "test measures performance in reading two types of 
tables. The first consists entirely of numbers; the second contains only 


words and letters of the alphabet. 
Mechanics: This test measures 
ciples and ability to analyze mechanical movements. 
Expression: This test measures feeling for and knowledge of correct 


English. It samples certain communication tasks involved in getting 


ideas across in writing and talking. | | 
s when the counselor is not attempting to assess the 


many factors in the ability of an individual, but is only interested in 

checking whether the individual has ability to do a specific job or 

perform a specific task. There are many devices developed to measure 

these specifics, in fact, too many to discuss in this volume. The reader 
, in fact, ) 


is invited to refer to specia Е E ‹ 
evaluate such instruments. Two particularly good references in this 


understanding of mechanical prin- 


There are time 


| volumes developed to enumerate and 


area are: 
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Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949, Chapters VIII to XIII. 

Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949, Chapters II and X. 


Case Studies Illustrating the Use of Specific Tests 


Case 1. Robert was referred to the counselor by the mechanical 
drawing teacher because every drawing he turned in was either in- 
complete in some detail or in considerable error on one projection. 
The teacher was puzzled: was the boy lazy or did he lack the ability 
to do the work required in mechanical drawing? Should the boy be 
“flunked” for his feeble effort, or should he be changed to another 
area where he could be more successful? When the counselor checked 
over the drawings with Robert, he noticed a flush of embarrassment 
when rather obvious errors were pointed out to him. On the basis of 
this observation the counselor developed the hypothesis that Robert 
really had difficulty in mentally manipulating objects in space. To 
test the hypothesis, the subtest on Block Counting of the MacQuarrie 
Mechanical Aptitude Test was given. Robert was able to state cor- 
rectly for only one block, the most obvious one, the number of blocks 
it touched. On the basis of this finding Robert requested to be moved 
to Wood Shop. At the end of the semester the instructor reported that 
Robert was making satisfactory progress and a passing grade. 

Case 2. Ruth was referred to the counselor because she was failing 
in typing. A check of Ruth's cumulative folder gave no clue as to the 
source of her difficulty. She had normal ability, had made average 
grades during the first year in school, had a good health attendance 
record, and had not received any unfavorable citizenship reports. In 
the initial interview with the counsclor, Ruth restated her interest in 
secretarial or clerical work. She explained that she was not planning to 
continue her formal education after high school, and that it would be 
necessary for her to be prepared to work. Ruth had no explanation for 
the difficulty and claimed she had "tried real hard" to reduce her 
errors and increase her speed. Because of previous experiences with 
similar cases, the counselor administered the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test, which is a performance test, and found that Ruth 
did very poorly on the placing test, and had extreme difficulty with 


OO ^^ ————— Á— > 
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the turning test. She was asked to make another appointment to take 
an interest inventory to compare her present interests with those in- 
dicated the previous year, since the counselor had found in a consider- 
able number of students a shift of interest between the ninth grade 
and the tenth and eleventh grades. On this inventory Ruth's percentile 
rating in the business area declined considerably. A percentile in the 
high-average range for The Arts was discussed, and Ruth told of her 
interest in doing things around home. She believed that her mother 
was pleased with the neatness of her work but did not think she 
worked too fast. After the significance of the findings was pointed 
out, Ruth made the decision to transfer to the class in “Home Living” 
ase her skills in cooking and sewing, with 
ng her junior and senior 


in which she could incre 
the possibility of specializing in one area duri 
years in high school as preparation for work. 
Case 3. Bill was referred to the counselor because of his D grade 
in Advanced Algebra. Bill had made a B in Algebra I, and a C in 
Geometry. There was no point in his continuing in a college pre- 
paratory course without making “recommended grades.” Since each 
student enrolled in the mathematics department had a record card 
containing statistical information, previous grades, and teachers’ com- 
ments, the algebra teacher knew that Bill had the scholastic aptitude 
to do the work successfully. Was Bill just "lazy?" Didn't he spend 
kp Was he just careless about his work? 
These and other questions were asked by the teacher. The counselor 
found the boy not very communicative during the first interview. Bill 
stated that he had always liked arithmetic and had been good in it. 
His stated choice was engineering, for which he would need all the 
mathematics offered in high school. Bill did admit a feeling of in- 
difference toward Advanced Algebra, but had no explanation for the 
feeling. Although all previous mathematics test scores were good, the 
counselor decided to give Bill the Differential p Test of 
Numerical Ability. He scored at the 90th percentile! It was decided 
to give Bill another interest inventory since the previous inventory 
had been taken while he was in the ninth grade. While his Score 
in the Computational area remained very high, rad important 
Change was in his score in the Clerical area. өү? M а the 
Significance of computational ability in business, БШ agreed tovehange 


5 e instructor reported that Bill 
to Bookkeeping. Three wee P 


enough time on home work? 


ks later th 
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had made up all of the back work, and was receiving an A in every 
assignment. 

Case 4. Donald was referred to the counsclor by the instructor in 
Wood Shop because of “a lack of interest and progress.” Donald 
indicated that he would like to transfer to the class in Shop Crafts. 
The teacher involved indicated that perhaps it would be wise to check 
his interest and ability, for he had a feeling that Donald’s interests were 
not in this field. A Kuder Preference Record indicated low interest 
in the mechanical field and high interest in the persuasive, art, and 
clerical fields. To check the low score in mechanical interest, the 
Minnesota Form Board was given, with a resulting low score. In a later 
discussion, in which the head of the business education department 
participated, Donald agreed to change from Wood Shop to Salesman- 
ship. At the end of the semester the instructor reported average but 
not outstanding progress. 


Achievement 


The term achievement will be used here to mean the accomplish- 
ment of the individual in terms of objective measurements. Achieve- 
ment in terms of grades or scholarship will be considered in the next 
section, 

Probably the most important fact to know about a person is his 
ability. However, what the individual has done with the potential 
is also very important information. The multitude of measures of 
achievement presents a real problem. Should individually standardized 
tests be used, or should test batteries be used exclusively? It is obvious 
that an estimate of an individual’s reading ability can be obtained 
from a single reading test, but should this test be one of the many 
individual reading tests available, or should it be one taken from a 
battery of tests offering comparable results in several subject areas? 

In choosing an achievement test or tests some questions arise im- 
mediately. Is this a fair test for the actual curriculum of the school, 
or should it have more general а lication? If the | г is true, we 
must ask again is it ido Is he spie of У а 
adequate, or does it Overemphasize some aspect of the curriculum? 
Does the test require only the return of facts, or does it consider the 
broader aspects of the curriculum? Teachers or counselors charged 
with selecting such tests might well consult a volume on tests and 
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measurements, such as the Essentials of Psychological Testing by Lee 
J. Cronbach, for more specific information than can be contained in 
this volume. 

Consideration of the achievement tests available should take into 
account the use to be made of the results, whether for survey or 
diagnostic purposes. It would be well to use the same tests over a 
period of several years with a careful analysis of the results. The claims 
of the test publishers should not be taken blindly. Local norms should 
be developed for comparison with the “national” norms given. Com- 
mittees of teachers should evaluate the contents of the tests, compare 
the results with their knowledge of the students, and plan for changes 
in the curriculum based on the results obtained. 

Some of the better known test batteries in the achievement area are: 

California Achievment Tests?! Three separate tests make up this 
battery: arithmetic, with separate scores in fundamentals and reason- 
ing; reading, with scores in comprehension and vocabulary; and 
language, with separate scores in usage and spelling. | | 

Cooperative Тез.” These tests cover the field of English with 
Separate tests on reading comprehension, mechanics of expression, and 
effectiveness of expression; foreign language tests in French, German, 
Latin and Spanish; mathematics tests for the seventh, eighth and 
intermediate algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
in the areas of general science, biology, 
s in American government, 


ninth grades, algebra, 
Nometry; science tests 
chemistry, and physics; social studies test 


American history, and world history. : . 
Essential High School Content Battery.” This battery contains four 
s social studies, and language and literature. 


tests in mathematics, science, | 
tional Development.** These tests cover 


The lowa Tests of Educa 
hine areas of educational development: 


1. Understanding of basic social concepts 
2. General background in the natural sciences 
aE, W. Tiegs and W. W. Clark, California Achievement Tests, California Test 


bin | $0. m Р ы 
a ру ы о The Cooperative Tess, Educational Testing Заң 
ic A d 195 ] 
€, Princeton, N.J., 1951. N. Durost, Essential High School Content Bat- 


“David Р. Harry and Walter 
tery, World Book Company, Yor 

^E. F. Lindquist (ed.), The low 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1951. 


nkers, N.Y., 1951. Е | 
a Tests of Educational Development, Science 
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3. Correctness and appropriateness of expression 

4. Ability to do quantitative thinking 

5. Interpretation of reading material in social studies 
6. Interpretation of reading material in the natural sciences 
7. Interpretation of literary materials 

8. General vocabulary 

9. Use of sources of information 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests. These tests cover the elementary 
grades. The areas included are reading, vocabulary, arithmetic, English, 
literature, history, geography, science, and spelling. 

Stanford Achievement Test. Separate batteries of tests cover grades 
2-9. The Advanced Battery includes tests in paragraph meaning, word 
meaning and language, arithmetic reasoning and computation, spell- 
ing, science, social studies, and study skills. 

Use of test information about groups. Thc study of group data is 
always interesting and worthwhile to the counselor. Both guidance 
and curricular implications can be gained from a study of data about 
а group. The chart in Figure 14 shows the ability and achievement 
levels for three entering classes of high school freshmen. It is quite 
evident that there is close to normal achievement by the group, the 
dotted line showing a close approximation to the “bell shape" of the 
normal distribution curve. The needs of the top 10 per cent of the 
group and the bottom 10 per cent are certainly different from the 
standpoint of both curriculum and guidance. 

Distribution charts like that in Figure 14 can be made showing 
achievement in spelling, vocabulary, language usage, or in any arca 
subject to objective measurement. 

Studies of classroom-size groups is also very informative, as shown 
by the chart in Figure 15 of a typical junior class in American History. 
It can be easily seen that they are “juniors” only by the fact that they 
started their junior year in high school at the same time. In chrono- 
logical age, intelligence grade placement, reading skill, and in many 
other factors they distribute themselves over a wide continuum. 

Studies of classroom-size groups can also be made 


by scattergrams 


= World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 


“Truman Kelly et al, Stanford Achievement Test, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N.Y., 1953. 
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using two sets of data about the group, such as scholastic aptitude and 
reading ability, scholastic aptitude and arithmetic reasoning, or 
teachers’ grades and scholastic aptitude. "These charts are valable 
for indicating the individuals who are under-achievers or over- 
achievers as well as giving a picture of the total group. This picture 


may be seen in Figure 16. 
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individuals. While the study of group 
d valuable, it is the study of in- 
ement that enables the counselor 
idual students, which is the ultimate 
Various methods of recording data 


Use of test information about i 
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Information is always inte 
and achiev 


dividual records of ability 
to be of greatest assistance tO indiv 


Purpose of the guidance program. ) € 
about individuals have been devised. A graphic analysis or a profile of 


test scores seems to be most feasible both for case of recording and for 
interpretative purposes The forms listed below have been. developed 
Overa 10-year period in the El Monte Union High School District. 
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The chart of А. A. (Figure 17) lists the grade placements determined 
from the California Test of Mental Maturity and the California 
Achievement Tests. This profile is typical of a small group of students 
in each class of low average ability who have a difficult time in attempt- 
ing to do average work at the high school level. It is interesting to 
note that the student's chronological and actual grade placement are 
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Figure 17. Profile of АА 


the same. She has come through an enlightened elementary school 
System that does not "fail" students of meager scholastic aptitude. As 
a result she realizes her limited academic ability but does not feel 
discouraged and defeated. The profile indicates that her achievement 


in reading and arithmetic is up to the level of her ability, although 
she might be considered two years “retarded” for 


placement. The exceedingly high scores in language u 
are interesting and rather typical of students who a 
but have meager ability. Often this type of individual will seize upon 
some mechanical support such as memorizing spelling words as a 


her actual grade 
sage and spelling 
re hard working 
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means of gaining recognition when efforts fail in other areas. This 
student will certainly need special guidance and help in choosing 
appropriate areas of study, and extra consideration by the teachers 
of "required" subjects if she is to remain and graduate from high 
school. Without this extra attention she will become another high 


school “drop-out.” 
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shown in Figure 18, L. A. presents a contrasting 
ficant item is that her actual grade placement is 
hronological grade placement. In many stu- 


In the profile 
picture. The first signi 


six months ahead of her c plac 
dents six months’ difference in age has little significance, but in other 


immaturity or difficulty in certain 
academic areas such as algebra and foreign languages. The second im- 
portant factor is the difference in language and non-language grade 
placements. In cases where the language grade placement is close to 
actual grade placement or below and the non-language grade place- 
ment is high, teachers and students are often disturbed by what appears 


students it may explain acts of 
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to be a discrepancy between ability and achievement. In such cases 
omnibus tests with single scores are particularly confusing. In the case 
shown below, the language ability was high enough to produce 
achievement two ycars beyond actual grade placement in all areas 
except spelling. The average score in spelling could be accounted for 
in several ways. It is quite possible that an individual with superior 
ability could be careless about the mechanics of spelling. 
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The third example of an individual profile, shown in Figure 19, is 
interesting for a number of reasons, While a boy of normal ability 
as indicated by his language grade placement, his immaturity, as in- 
dicated by his chronological grade placement, was shown in his re- 
action to a number of school situations. If this boy had been judged 
by his Total Intelligence grade placement, 9.0, he would have been 
expected to do above average work in academic subjects. His difficulty 
with algebra during his freshman year (which he took because of his 
parents’ demands against the advice of the school counselor), first 
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drew attention to certain pertinent facts about him. His low scores 
in reading indicated a real need for remedial assistance in that area. 
His average score in Language Intelligence called for a realistic re- 
appraisal of his college preparatory program so definitely desired by 
the parents. Finally, the boy needed help in understanding the mean- 
ing of the difference between his language and non-language scores. 
His inability to express something that he "knew" was apparent when 
he attempted to discuss his lack of achievement in some areas. 

Many additional illustrations could be given, for human variability 
is almost endless. It is the duty of the counselor to present information 
in the most intelligible manner. А profile of the psychological facts 
about an individual is a valuable step in that direction. 


Scholarship 


Scholarship, meaning the grades earned by students, is separated 
from achievement because of the important implications to the 
counselor, While ability and achievement can be measured by ob- 
jective means and are very important factors to be known by the 
counselor, the degree to which the individual has been able to utilize 
both his ability and his knowledge in specific instances is sometimes 
го factors. An individual who is 
his expected ability and achieve- 
al attention of the counselor. 


more important than the first tw 
unable to perform according to 
ment certainly should have the speci 
It must be taken for granted that a student's grade is often a com- 
pound of many things. А grade in Geometry may include, in addi- 
tion to the individual's knowledge of geometry, his general acceptance 
by the instructor and the class, his manner of turning in his home- 
work, or lack of homework, an evaluation of his verbosity during 
class time, and possibly other factors. Teachers have been heard to 
say, "Fifty per cent of your grade in this class will be determined by 
h all these extraneous factors represented in 


your attitude!" Yet witl 
а grade, it is still one of the best indicators of future success in 


college. 
Case Studies Illustrating the Need of Knowing Both Achievement Level 
and Scholarship 


Case 1. Paul transferred to a new high school for his senior year 
with a record of college-recommended grades. The week before 
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school opened he and other new students were given tests measuring 
scholastic aptitude and reading ability. These tests indicated that Paul 
was above average in all areas. At the first grading period his grades 
were only average. Paul was asked by the counselor to come in for 
a discussion of his grades. At that time Paul disclosed two problems 
he faced. His young stepmother seemed to be jealous of him at home, 
and he was also undecided as to his choice of a vocation. At another 
counseling session he was given the Kuder Preference Record on 
which he indicated very high interest in artistic and literary arcas. 
Since the high artistic preference surprised him and even raised doubts 
in his mind, the Lewerenz Test of Fundamental Abilities of Visual 

t was used to assist in answering his questions. In this test he scored 

ery superior” in six parts and “average” in two. After looking over 
several college catalogs and discussing the liberal arts program to be 
covered during the first two years of college, he decided to postpone 
his vocational selection until a later time and to consider carefully 
two colleges where it would be necessary for him to live on the 
campus. 

Case 2. When Jimmy entered high school, his classification tests 
showed him to be of average ability and achievement. The first week 
in November the counselor began to receive referral slips from his 
teachers with the following notations: “Does not bring material to 
class.” “No pencil or notebook.” “Disturbs class.” “Makes no effort. 
Makes no pretense of studying.” Jimmy was transferred from Algebra 
to General Mathematics because he was by now hopelessly behind the 
class. At one conference Jimmy said he spent so much time selling 
papers that he couldn’t do any home work. Since it was not absolutely 
necessary for him to sell papers he agreed to give up the job at Thanks- 
giving time. This he did, but there was still no improvement. Just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays he was given an interest inventory on 
which there were no really significant scores, with only musical, 
scientific, social service, and mechanical areas slight favorites. During 
several conferences with the counselor it was discovered that while 
Jimmy’s father was in the Army, the boy and his mother had followed 
him to army camps over the United States w 
attendance at school. Since the schools had di 
were working in different places on the same 
come lost and discouraged, He had made a 


ith only a minimum of 
fferent requirements and 
subject, Jimmy had be- 
nd lost friends quickly. 
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What was the use of even attempting to plan for anything! Gradually 
Jimmy began to see that his course of action would only lead to 
more unhappiness and trouble. He made an effort to comply with 
teachers’ requiréments. Membership in one of the beginning shop 
clubs gave him a sense of belonging. During the second semester 
there was considerable improvement in both attitude and grades. 

Case 3. Helen is a fifteen-year-old girl in the tenth grade. The 
survey test given in the tenth grade indicated that she was "superior" 
in the language test, and "above average” in the non-language test. 
In the ninth grade she had made all A's and B's and her citizenship 
was satisfactory. This усаг her grades were high for the first quarter, 
but several dropped to C's at the end of the semester. At the 2 third 
quarter it was discovered that she had changed two C's to B's on | 
report card. Helen explained that her father had told her she 
have to drop majorette lessons unless she had all B’s or better. Since 
being a majorette meant more than anything else to Helen, she had 
been “dishonest.” Several conferences were held with Helen’s mother, 
who was very much upset about the whole matter. She requested the 
counselor to give Helen some tests to discover the real problem. Helen 
took the Occupational Interest Inventory, the California Test of Per- 
sonality, and an art aptitude test. Her high interest was in art, and she 
expects to attend art school after graduation. In personality adjust- 
ment she ranked rather low in both self and social adjustment. She 
ranked high on the art aptitude test. As a result of these conferences 
and in the light of her further educational plans, her heavy college 
Preparatory program was altered slightly to give additional time for 
her arduous cocurricular activity. At the end of the semester her 
grades were B's or better, with the exception of one C. 
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CHAPTER 3 


More Information about 
the Individual 


The important information about background 
and scholarship was covered in the prev 
the essential but more difficult to obt: 
sonality, attitudes, physical health, 


^ ability, achievement, 
ious chapter. In this chapter 
ain materials on interests, per- 
and home conditions are developed. 


INTERESTS 
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prefer to be?" A preference is sometimes given because of a wistful 
hope that, despite one's misgivings, it might turn out that way. Others 
voice a preference because of social or parental pressure. Katherine 
Dresden pictures this situation very clearly in a magazine article:* 


They may say, "I'd like to be an actress—l've always wanted to be an 
actress—but I’m going to work at Woolworth’s.” They may still tell their 
friends they are going to college, but it is with a sigh of relief that they 
tell me, “I’m glad I don’t have to study anymore. You know—once I 


thought I wanted to be a priest—but I hate studying." 
They may have bowed to mama and papa for eighteen years, but not 
anymore; they're through school and they're going to work, and mama and 


papa have recognized the inevitable. 


Real vocational choice can best be obtained by a careful phrasing 
of the question. After testing a variety of questions, the author found 
that the following question was best understood by most students: “In 
the light of all the facts you now have, what will be your probable 
occupation?" To a large degree this question seemed to eliminate most 
of the answers based on both fantasy and preference. 

"Mary spends so much of her time pretending she has some sick 
dolls I am sure she is interested in being a nurse when she grows up,” 
or "Bob is always taking things apart and trying to get them together 
again. I'm sure he is interested in being a mechanic when he becomes 
а man.” These statements are heard so often, that they scarcely need 
to be mentioned, for manifestation of interest by participation in an 
activity has long been accepted. 'There are, however, a number of 
factors to consider about manifest interest. Three boys played to- 
gether in their boyhood, spending a great deal of time hooking up 
electrical circuits and blowing fuses. One of the boys built a number 
of the earlier radios that were constructed by amateurs. Surely here 
Was а manifestation of interest that would indicate future events. How- 
ever, one of the boys later became a super salesman of real estate and 
made a small fortune in Hollywood real estate, the second became an 
economist with his own consulting service, and the third became a 
psychologist. If a girl shows great interest in high school dramatics, it 
would be well to ask, "Is this activity the result of a desire for 


* Katherine W. Dresden, “Vocational Choices of Secondary Pupils,” Occupa- 
tions, 27:104—106, 1948. 
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recognition, because the leading man is ‘tall, dark and handsome,’ or 
does the young lady really have dramatic talent?” Manifest interest is 
important and must be taken into consideration, but care must also 
be given to its interpretation. 

A third way of determining interests, in addition to questioning and 
observation, is by testing. It has not been tried extensively, but work 
has started in this area. Results obtained from the Air Forces’ General 
Information Test,? used to differentiate between bombardier, navigator, 
and pilot, and from the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test? a test 
of specialized vocabulary which should be indicative of interest and 
possible success in different arcas, indicate that there are some possi- 
bilities in this method. Tested interests are certainly still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and must be treated accordingly. 

The fourth and most widely used means of determining interest 
are the interest inventories. For over a quarter of a century psychol- 
ogists have been concerned with the assessment of interest by inven- 
tory methods. The earlier interest inventory was largely a list of oc- 
cupations to be checked as Liked or Disliked or possibly as Neutral 
or Undecided. Later, lists of activities done in school or on the job 
were added. Still later, the importance of personal factors in choice 
of interests was recognized, and likes and dislikes, ratings of abilities, 
and other characteristics were included in newer devices. Another 
inventory added facts about jobs to help in determining interests. 
Gradually a feeling has developed among counselors actually using the 
inventory as part of the vocational guidance process that responses to 
details about jobs were much more significant than responses to titles 
of jobs. If an individual is interested in most of the details of a job he 
will probably like the job, but if the job is chosen because of the title 
and not because he likes to do the details involved, he probably will 
not be interested or successful in the job. 


Definitions of Interest 


Perhaps this is a good place to draw together a definition of interest. 
"Interests are the product of interaction between inherited aptitudes 


*J. P. Guilford (ed.), “Printed Classification Tests," AAF Aviation Psycbology 
Report, no. 5, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947. 


ЗЕ. B. Greene, The Micbigan Vocabulary Profile Test, Worl 1 апу, 
Yonkers, N.Y., 1939. y fi est, World Book Company. 
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and endocrine factors, on the one hand, and opportunity and social 
evaluation on the other," according to Donald Super. This point of 
view emphasizes the fact that things done well bring satisfaction and 
social approval but are only a part of the formation of interests. 
Through identification with others, additional interests bring satis- 
faction, Edward Strong points out that interest is an aspect of be- 
havior, a response to a liking, and "since interest involves reactions to 
specific things, they must all be learned. Accordingly they may be 
modified later on by re-education.”® Hahn and MacLean in summary 
state: "Interests are an aspect of personality development shaped by 
both hereditary and environmental factors."* Lee Cronbach opens his 
chapter on interests with the following statement: *An interest may be 

‚ defined as a tendency to seek out an activity or object, or a tendency 
to choose it rather than some alternative." Generally speaking, most 
Writers agree that interests are the result of both heredity and envir- 
onment, with some placing greater stress on one than the other. They 
agree that it is an activity rather than an entity in itself and that it is 
definitely related to the satisfaction of the individual. 


Problems with Interests 


There are certain problems that face the counselor working with 
interests. Perhaps the first major problem is the question of stability 
of interests. It is quite evident that during childhood interests do 
change radically. Empirical evidence obtained by counselors over a 
period of years has indicated that although interests of some high 
School freshmen are assuming fixed patterns, there are still many stu- 
dents who change during the sophomore year. During the junior year, 
ог when the boys are about seventeen years of age, interests begin to 
crystallize. Fewer changes have been observed during the senior year. 
Only two research studies have been made in this area, but both cor- 
roborate the above observation. Strong, in a study of changes that take 


"Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, p. 406. 
“Edward К. Strong, Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Stanford Uni- 


versity Press, Stanford, Calif., 1943, р. 10. 

Milton Е. Hahn and Malcolm S. MacLean, General Clinical Counseling, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, p. 264. 

"Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, p. 339. 
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place between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, found that two- 
thirds of the changes take place in the first three years of this period; 
by the time most boys are eighteen their interests are set." Super re- 
ports on the work of Carter and Taylor in The Adolescent Growth 
Study, with similar results." It was found that the interest patterns in 
the tenth and eleventh grades showed as high a correlation to those in 
the last year in college, as did the interests in the first year of college 
or those five years after graduation. In summary it may be said that 
while long-range, stable occupational interests begin to emerge in 
some individuals as early as thirteen and fourteen, most students do 
not show this stability until they are around seventeen, and some do 
not stabilize until they are in their twenties. 

Another problem that has caused considerable concern and some 
research is the discrepancy between claimed interests and inventoried 
interests. One of the writers made a study of 860 juniors and seniors 
in two high schools and found that 58 per cent of the girls and 62 
per cent of the boys were in agreement on their stated probable oc- 
cupation and the top rating of interest on the Occupational Interest 
Inventory.” A study of the relation of vocational choices and in- 
terest inventory results was made by Kopp and Tussing." A ques- 
tionnaire was administered to a group of high school students soliciting 
their vocational choice. The Kuder Preference Record was then given, 
and it was found that results for 67 per cent of the boys and 40 per 
cent of the girls agreed with their first choice of an occupation. The 
Cleeton Interest Inventory was then given to the same group and the 
results for 53 per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the girls agreed 
with their first choice of an occupation. Correlations obtained from 
this study were close to .50, which was consistent with previous studies 
of the relation between interest inventories. Studies of self-understand- 
ing and self-rating made during the past 40 years have indicated that 
most individuals overrate their own characteristics, A study by the 


8 Strong, op. cit., р. 259. 
" Super, ор. cit., p- 392. 
эк Сиппаг L. Wahlquist, “Ап Investigation of Self-understanding in Vocational 
Choice and the Educational Implications," unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1952, рр. 170-171. 
T. Kopp and L. Tussing, “Тре Vocational Choices of High School Students 


a to Scores on Vocational Interest Inventories,” Occupations, 25:334-339, 
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writer found this to be true in all areas except scholastic aptitude.'* 
This inability of individuals to see themselves as they really are should 
be carefully kept in mind when counseling students. 

The fact that interests may not be closely related to aptitudes or 
abilities, or may have little effect on grades earned in a curriculum 
leading to the ultimate end of that interest, and the fact that transient 
interests can be developed easily and quickly by successful motivation 
in the classroom, are but a few of the problems related to this field. 


Experience and Research 


On the other hand, there are certain facts that have been determined 
by experience and research. Interests are usually plural, and often 
constellations may be seen. Interests become less varied in individuals 
with increasing age. Different jobs have different interest patterns. 
Sex differences have been reported by a number of workers in the 
field: men tend to be more interested in physical activity, scientific 
and mechanical matters, and activities involving persuasive ability such 
as salesmanship and politics; women's interests are more in the fine 
arts and literature, in some types of business activity and work in- 
volving assistance to people such as nursing, teaching, and social serv- 
ice. People doing similar ty pes of work generally have similar interests. 
There is increasing evidence of a relationship between interests, atti- 
tudes, and personality factors in social adjustment. 

Types of interests have been determined by either item analysis or 


factor analysis. A synthesis of the findings thus far suggests the fol- 


lowing types: 

Scientific: The determination of cause and effect relationships and 
applied activities in research, experimentation, and invention. 

Social welfare: Working for or with people. 

Literary: Activities involving the production or use of written lan- 
Buage. 

Mechanical: Activities in making, processing, or repairing. 

Clerical: Business activities which include some phase of selling or 
computation, use of business machines, or distributive activities. 

Persuasive: Activities involving argumentation, discussion, or the 
giving of instructions. 


* Wahlquist, op. cit., pp. 224-225. 
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Artistic: Activities involving line and color, such as drawing and 
painting. | 

Musical: Participation in activities involving expression or produc- 
tion of musie. 

Outdoor: Activities that involve working with plants or animals. 


Commonly Used Inventories 


Some of the better interest inventories available are: 

Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory. Areas of significance on 
the men's blank are the biological sciences, specialized selling fields, the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, business administration, legal and 
literary work, mechanical occupations, financial interests, and creative 
or public performance occupations. А 

Areas of significance for women are office occupations, sales work, 
the natural sciences, social service work, creative work as an artist, 
designer, or composer, grade or high school teaching, personal service 
Occupations, and mechanical and household occupations. 

Kuder Preference Кесотал* The larger areas covered are: outdoor, 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, mu- 
sical, social service, and clerical. 

Occupational Interest Inventory. Fields of interest covered аге the 
personal-social, natural, mechanical, business, the arts, and the sciences. 
Types of interest covered are verbal, manipulative, and computational. 
The inventory includes a measure of level of interest, from the simple, 
routine, and unskilled activities to those that require creativeness, plan- 
ning, and skill. 

An interesting device to pinpoint interests is the Vocational Interest 
Analysis. This device is a “sixfold” extension of the Occupational 
Interest Inventory which gives a full length inventory in each of the 
six intefest areas. Ы 


Vocational Interest Blank for Men (W. omen). Scoring scales аге 
® 


? Glen U. Clecton, Manual of Directions for Vocational 


Interest. Inventory, 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1937, рр. 13-14. 


G. Frederic Kuder, Examiner Manual for the Kuder Preference Record, 
Mence Research Associates, Chicago, 1949, рр: 8-9. 
"Edwin A. Leé and Louis P. Thorpe, Manual of Directions Occupational 


~ Interest Inventory, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1944, р. 3. 


? Edward К. Sttong, Vocational Interests of Men and И’. omen, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, Calif., 1943, pp. 133-137. 
А B 
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available for measuring interest in 39 occupations. Factor analysis has 
shown groupings of interest which reduce the number of scorings re- 


quired. These groupings are: 


1. Artist, psychologist, architect, physician, and dentist 

2. Engineer, chemist, mathematician, and physicist 

3. Production manager 

4. Farmer, printer, mathemati 
worker 

5. Personnel manager, YMCA director, social science teacher 

6. Musician 

7. Certified public accountant 

8. Accountant, office worker, purchasing agent 

9. Sales manager, real estaté salesman, life insurance salesman 

10. Advertiser, lawyer, and journalist 


cs-science teacher, and forest service , 


Strong favors scoring the blank on all scales. The group scales 


should only be used when the cost of scoring is an important factor. 
"This blank should be used only with mature adolescents and adults. 


Case Studies Showing the Use of Interest Inventories 


Case 1. Stanley was referred to the guidance office by his instructor 
because of “lack of interest and progress" in Mechanical Drawing. 
The instructor had elicited the information from the boy that his 
father had forced him to take the class but that the boy did not want 
to stay in the class. Stanley indicated to the counselor that he would 
like do something in which he could use his hands and was especially 
interested in taking the class in Shop Crafts. After some discussion of 
the importance of knowing about interests and aptitudes, Stanley 
indicated an interest in taking an inventory. The profile of the Kuder 
Preference Record showed а low interest in the mechanical field but 
high interest in persuasive, art, and clerical areas. To double check the 


low score in the mechanical area the Minnesota Form Board and the 


Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension were administered, with 
resulting low scores. In a conference with Stanley and his father it 
Was agreed that he should be allowed to transfer to the class in Sales- 
ж. А AT. 7 re j 
manship in the business education department. Sev eral weeks later the 
instructor indicated that Stanley was making satisfactory progress. 


* 


Case 2."Beverly's father came: to school to, speak to the counselor 
Ji i 


a” Г] e 
* * * 
* №: 
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about some "vocational tests" she had taken. During registration 
Beverly seemed in doubt as to what classes she wanted to take. She 
welcomed the idea that there might be an objective way of determin- 
ing interests and aptitude, and requested the opportunity to саке an 
interest inventory. Beverly scored high in the literary and persuasive 
areas. This seemed to please her very much because she had secretly 
thought of being a buyer for a clothing store or working on a news- 
paper. The results of this inventory brought Beverly's father to school 
because he wanted his daughter to take secretarial work. Beverly had 
indicated little interest in typing or shorthand, and her Score was quite 
low in the clerical field on the interest inventory. Upon learning this, 
Beverly's father became very much interested in the testing devices 
used and asked a great many questions. Finally he stated that he did 
not object to her choice of a vocation as a buyer if she did not be- 
come satisfied with merely clerking across a dime-store counter! 

Case 3. Esther was referred to her counselor by her science teacher. 
Esther showed little interest in her work and made a nuisance of her- 
Self in class by talking and making unusual noises. Her attitude in 
general was very poor. In a conference with Esther she expressed a 
great deal of dislike for school and the intention of quitting as soon as 
possible, She could see no reason why she had to take Life Science 
and Physical Education. She said she 
her father's restaurant, and since 
for her father in the restaurant, s 


got enough exercise working in 
she supposed she would always work 
he didn't need an education. Further- 
more, her folks were not congenial and had contemplated getting a 
divorce several times. Life in general was pretty tough! After some 
discussion Esther agreed that her defeatist attitude was not solving 
her problems or making her happy. Since some of her school program 
could be adjusted if it were known what she really was interested in, 
she agreed to take an interest inventory, Because of her past unsatis- 


accountant, bookkeeper, Or secret: 
Was set up with several с] 
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In a conference with her Life Science teacher, Esther expressed a de- 
sire to change her class because she had been “a bad influence on it.” 
Ordinarily changes like this one are not granted, but because her 
present citizenship grade was “unsatisfactory,” and because she prom- 
ised great changes would result, it was done. About a month later she 
Stopped in for a few minutes to say that things were going better for 
her at school, but that she was concerned over her parents’ marital 
troubles. Her Life Science teacher said she had changed completely, 
and Fsther received a satisfactory grade in both her citizenship and 
Work in this class for the semester. 

Case 4. Edward came into the guidance office voluntarily and told 
his counselor that he was not happy in school and felt that his mother's 
Vocational goal for him was not what he really wanted. Could the 
counselor help him? The counselor suggested that, since there was an 
apparent difference of opinion, it would be best to use some objective 
method of determining his interests. Edward agreed to take an interest 
inventory. On the Occupational Interest Inventory the results indi- 
cated high interests in the mechanical and business fields and in mani- 
pulative and computational activities. His level of interest was below 
the 50th percentile. When Edward’s mother came in for a conference 
she immediately stated her disbelief in the results, for “Edward was 
just like her, and she wanted him to go to college.” The counselor 
invited her to take the same interest inventory her son had taken, and 
although she was somewhat shaken by the idea, she agreed to do 50. 
When the blank was scored and the profile made, there was little that " 
She could say, because it was quite evident that their interest patterns 
Were not the same. She had high scores in personal-social art, and 
Verbal areas. Edward was allowed to change his course for the next 


Semester. 


PERSONALITY М 


When gathering information about an individual it is taken for 
Branted that objective data about ability, achievement, and interests, 
15 essential. It is also recognized that information about an individual's 
Personality is needed, but how this is to be obtained is subject to con- 
Siderable dispute. This situation led Super to say: “The field of per- 
Sonality is one of the most popular, challenging, important, and con- 


1 
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fused in contemporary psychology." It is certain that the concept of 
counseling and the choice of technique will depend on the theory of 
personality espoused. 


Personality Theories 


An extended study of the many viewpoints on personality cannot 
be made in this volume. Thorpe, Murphy,” Allport, and Kluck- 
hohn and Murray,” are but a few of those who have made extensive 
studies regarding personality. These may be studied with considerable 
profit. Here only the main personality theories will be touched on. 
briefly. 

One point of view looks upon the personality as a whole, global 
unit, complex in nature, and therefore virtually unanalyzable. This 
is the gestalt protest against the behaviorists’ atomistic approach. 
Another concept, generally credited to May,?? is known as the "social 
stimulus value" of the individual. Under this definition of personality, 
the individual would be observed in groups, and interviews or written 
reports would be obtained from persons who know him. It is obvious 
that this definition is limited by its empiricism. A third definition is 
that given by Allport: “Personality is the dynamic organization within 
the individual of those psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustment to his environment"? Those who hold to this 
definition would concentrate on interviews or projective techniques. 
A. fourth definition considers personality 'as a pattern of traits, or ways 
of reacting to external stimuli. This point of view is unitary and there- 
fore analyzable. e е, 

The average counselor working with students who have problems 


is not concerned with the academic disagreement that revolves around 
e * 4 
" Donald Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949, p. 481. , 


* Louis .P. Thorpe, Psychological Foundations o Personality, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. " ‚ e 
4” Gardner Murphy, Personality: A 


* 


ture, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947. А е 
vi Gordon W. Allport, Personality: А Psychological Interpretation, Henry ‘Holt 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1937. . Р 1 L . 
? Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and 
Culture, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1949. ы ә 
E ть ш». cit., р. 5. м “Ф ғ 
8 Thorp » Op. cit., p. 5. * ^ ы А 
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Biosocial Approacb to Origins and Struc- 
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the measurement of personality. He is interested in determining the 
basis for the symptoms seen in the student. As much information as 
can be obtained in an interview by a skilled counselor is valuable, 
but it is often helpful to have assistance from a standardized ques- 
tionnaire, such as an interest inventory, to save time in interviewing 
and to get information not as readily obtained in a face-to-face 


interview. 


Cautions in Using Personality Inventories 


Personality inventories may be used by the general counselor with- 
out undue risk if the following factors are kept in mind: 


1. The significant scores are at the extremes of the profile. A low 
Score is an indication of one or more severe problems faced by an 
individual. Both a low score and a very high score should be checked 
against other information about the individual. 

2. Inventories using forced-choice design, validity or “Не” scores are 
generally more desirable. 

3. Since inventory questions are rather transparent, faking is pos- 
Sible. This type of instrument should never be used until rapport has 
been gained. Widespread and indiscriminate use of these instruments 
will have little value to either the individual or the institution. 
m with inventory questions, those 
4 over those with direct questions. 
those having real problems of a 


4. Since transparency is à proble 
using indirect questions are preferre 
5. Individuals under stress, i.e., 
solvable nature, will usually cooperate if rapport has been gained. 
"These individuals are usually puzzled and troubled at the reaction to 
their symptoms. Hope "springs eternal" that someone may be able tó 

help them. ` "a 

6. Since personality traits are of such a dynamic nature, it is im- 
possible to determine the reliability of an inventory on a test-retest 
basis, The taking of an inventory itself or a counseling interview may 
“make a change in the individual's pattern. ы 

7. It follows from tlie above statement that a personality profile 
is valid and reliable only at the time it is given. Time and modified 
environment will produce changes in the individual. " 

8. Inventory results are never used alone. As in all good Беш 


25 complete а picture of the individual as possible should be obtained. 
Р * 
г $ B ь 
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9. After extended use of inventories the counselor will find clues 
given by certain answers to questions more meaningful than the 
scores obtained. These answers, in the light of other knowledge about 
the individual, can lead to a rapport on highly personal matters which 
a general interview would never reveal. 


Commonly Used Inventories 


А few of the more useful inventories are: 

The Adjustment Inventory. The measurement of four types of 
adjustment permits location of specific adjustment difficulties. Arcas 
of personal adjustment are home, health, social, and emotional ad- 
justment. 


Minnesota Personality Scale.** This scale provides five separate 
measures of adjustment: 


Part 1—Morale: Indicates belief in society's institutions and future 
possibilities. . 

Part 2—Social adjustment: Separates the gregarious and socially 
mature from the socially inept or undersocialized individual. Р 

Part 3—Family relations: Indicates the nature of the parent-child 
relationship. 

Part 4—Emotionality: Indicates the emotionally stable and self- 
possessed and those with anxiety states or overactive tendencies. 

Part 5—Economic conservatism: Indicates conservative or liberal 
viewpoints on current economic and industrial problems. 


California Test of Personality 26 Components, which are groupings 
of more or less specific tendencies to feel, think and act, are divided 
into two parts. Under personal adjustment the groupings are self- 
reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling 
of belonging, withdrawing tendencies, and nervous symptoms. Under 
social adjustment the groupings are social standards, social skills, an 
social tendencies, family relations, school relations, and community 
relations. 


“Hugh M. Bell, Manual 
Press, Stanford, Calif., 1934. 
? John С. Darley and Walter J. McNamara, M. 
Personality Scale, The Psycholo: 
* Louis P. Thorpe, Willis W 
Test of Personality, 


for The Adjustment Inventory, Stanford University 


anual of Directions, Minnesota 
gical Corporation, New York, 1941. " В 
; Clark, and Ernest УУ, Tiegs, Manual—Californ'? 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1942-43. 
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Personal Audit." Components of the measure are nine pairs of 
opposite characteristics: seriousness—impulsiveness, firmness—inde- 
cision, tranquillity—irritability, frankness—evasion, stability—instabil- 
ity, tolerance—intolerance, steadiness—emotionality, persistence— 
fluctuation, and contentment—worry. i 

Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory? The six basic components 
of an individual's adjustment on this inventory are analytical thinking, 


sociability, emotional stability, confidence, personal relations and home 


satisfaction. 


Cases Showing the Uses of Personality Inventories 


Case 1. Mary's mother called the counselor because of the problem 
created by Mary's going out at night with boys to dances. Mary's 
father, considerably older than his wife, objected to the girl's “running 
around.” Since Mary was a freshman, there was little of significance 
in her cumulative folder beyond the fact that she had above-average 
scholastic aptitude. In an interview with Mary it was observed that 
she was a very attractive girl, looking and acting very much older 
than she actually was. At the beginning of the interview she was rather 
reluctant to indicate that she had any problems but finally agreed to 
take a test that would help her to know more about herself. On the 
California Test of Personality she rated quite high in all areas except 
personal freedom. In a discussion of her answers to some of the 


questions, Mary told of her father, (who was really her stepfather), 
strenuously objecting to her going out with boys. Mary did admit 
that things had been very unpleasant and there had been little home 
life prior to her mother's remarriage a few years ago. She also ad- 
mitted her stepfather was considerate in other things and did buy 
her rather nice clothes. After discussing the matter pro and con, 
Mary scemed to feel that his good qualities compensated for the bad, 
and that, if she had to choose between the past and the present, 
she would rather have things as they are and Been adjusted to her 
f thinking. During several interviews with the counselor, 


father's way о 
feclings. While doing so her insight im- 


Mary freely expressed her 


= Clifford В. Adams and William M. Lepley, Manual of Directions—the Per- 


sonal Audit, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1945. 


= Joseph D. Heston, Manual—Personal Adjustment Inventory, World Book 


Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1949. 
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proved tremendously. Mary's mother called later stating that the 
atmosphere at home had improved considerably. 

Case 2. Janet was referred to the guidance office by her English 
teacher for "exhibiting traits of stubbornness and indignation” without 
any apparent cause. Since Janet had recently transferred into school, 
there was little information in the cumulative record. Her classification 
tests indicated average scholastic aptitude but considerable deficiency 
in reading. In the first interview Janet indicated that she thought the 
teacher was not “fair.” Her general feeling of antagonism seemed to 
include the whole school. The next day her “temperature” had gone 
down to the point that Janet agreed to take an inventory to sec if that 
could help the situation. Her score on the Social Adjustment scale of 
The Adjustment Inventory suggested she might be submissive and re- 
tiring in social contacts. In a discussion of her answers to some of the 
questions on the Social Adjustment scale, Janet disclosed that she was 
one of a family of eight and had recently come from a small school in 
Vermont. Her problem seemed to be that of adjusting to this school, 
as she missed her friends back home. The teacher had asked her to 
read something aloud, and “it scared her to death!” Besides, she wasn’t 
“good at reading.” The counselor arranged for Janet to meet several 
girls in one of the many excellent service clubs, and also scheduled a 
time for her to take a diagnostic reading test. After several counseling 
sessions her English teacher reported that Janet had improved a great 
deal and seemed to be fitting into school life very happily. 


Projective Techniques 


It would be an omission to fail to mention projective techniques at 
this point. Since the devices that are available are still in an experi- 
mental stage and must be interpreted by clinicians with special train- 
ing, little more than mention will be made of them. The Rorschach” 
and the Thematic Apperception Test*® are the two best-known tests 
of this type. The Rorschach requires an interpretation of ten cards 
containing ink blots. Responses are carefully recorded and analyzed. 
Considerable work has been and is being done to determine the 


? Bruno Klopfer and D. M. Kelley, The Rorschach Technique, World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1942. 


? Henry A. Murray, Thematic Apperception Test Manual, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1943. 
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validity of the test and to simplify the scoring. Again it must be 
pointed out that only those specially trained in this technique should 
attempt to use it. The Thematic Apperception Test contains twenty 
pictures portraying ambiguous situations which the testee is asked 
to describe. It is based on the theory that a person interpreting the 
pictures must organize the stories out of his own feelings and personal 
experience. Much experimental work remains to be done to establish 
both reliability and validity. 

Other types of projective techniques have been developed that are 
not as well known, and like the above, still need experimentation to 
determine their value in counseling individuals. Word association tests, 


incomplete-sentence tests, psychodrama, and studies of expressive 


movements are some of these devices. 


Rating Forms 


Various types of rating forms have been used for many years, but 
studies of self-ratings and ratings by others have not encouraged 
further experimentation along this line, for unreliability is too evident 


to be doubted. 


Sociograms 

Another type of device which has been used to gain knowledge of 
interpersonal relationships and has grown in favor, especially in the 
elementary school, is the sociogram. By means of this sociometric 
technique it is possible to learn about the social structure of the group. 
The isolates probably have learning problems as well as social prob- 
lems. This added information about an individual will certainly be 
helpful in counseling. For extended treatment of the subject, read the 


book by the originator of the technique, J. L. Могепо,* and an ex- 


tended report by Helen Jennings," or à more recent volume by the 


Andersons.** 


“J, L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, Washington, 1934. " d 
y in Group Relations, American Council on 


= Helen H. Jennings, Sociometr) 


Education, Washington, 1948. в 
? Harold Н. Anderson and Gladys L. Anderson, An Introduction to Projective 


Techniques, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1951. 
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ATTITUDES 


When students succeed or fail to achieve in school subjects although 
objective data does not indicate such results for them, often the deter- 
mining factor is attitude. Students with average or meager scholastic 
aptitude will “work over their heads” and thus make college-recom- 
mended grades despite the odds against them. Others, apparently able 
students, will fail when it seems hardly possible for them to do so with 
their native endowment. “Lazy,” “fails to get his assignments in,” and 
“makes little effort in class” all describe symptoms which must be 
treated as such, but they are often indications of attitudes that may 
suggest the reason for deviation from expectancy. 


Difficulties in Assessing Attitudes 


While it is agreed that knowledge of attitudes is important, several 
problems make measurement of attitudes difficult. One of the first 
problems in developing an attitude scale or test is the difficulty of 
establishing its validity. Since the validity of self-report has been 
found questionable in a number of studies, it is difficult to find a 
criterion by which to judge such measures. In addition to the prob- 
lem of validity there is the question of the intensity of the attitude. 
Some people have such strong feelings connected with the attitude 


that they are propelled to act, while others tolerate similar situations 
without action. 


Some Experimental Devices 


Because of difficulty in standardizing instruments which measure 
attitudes, many informal devices have been used to try to determine 
an individual’s thinking and feelings. Attitudes can sometimes be 
determined by rather indirect methods. One of these indirect methods 
of determining attitude is through the use of a problem check list. 

For the past ten years one of the authors has been developing а 
problem check list. While teaching a course entitled “Orientation” to 
high school freshmen, he found these informal check lists to be helpful 


“Homer P. Schilling and Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Problem Check List, титсо- 
graphed material, El Monte Union High School. 
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in guiding development of the course and also valuable in working 
with individual students. The most recent edition of the Problem 
Check List, revised by Homer Schilling, counselor at El Monte Union 
High School, was based on previous problem check lists and an 
original study of student's problems obtained from group interviews.’ 
It appears in Figure 8, pages 26 and 27. 

Two published problem check lists, which are not measures of at- 
titude, but which may give valuable clues about attitude, are the 
following: 

Mooney Problem Check Lists." The lists come in four forms: junior 
high, high school, college, and adult. Areas covered are health and 
physical development; finances, living conditions and employment; 
Social and recreational activities; social-psy chological relations; per- 
sonal-psy chological relations; courtship, marriage, and sex; home and 
family; morals and religion; adjustment to school work; the future: 
vocational and educational; and curriculum and teaching procedures. 

SRA Youth Inventory.” This device can be used for grades 9 
through 12. Areas covered are my school, after high school, about 
myself, getting along with others, my home and family, boy meets 
girl, health, and things in general. 

A brand new device which is untrie 
menting with is the 

Behavior Preference Record." 


d but probably worth experi- 
Five areas of behavior are covered: 
ual is adaptive, conformative, and helpful 


Cooperation: The individ 


in his dealings with others. 
Friendliness: The individual has an attitude of “right-doing” to- 


wards others, is sympathetic and tactful. 
Integrity: The individual is truthful, 
practices fair play. 


has a sense of justice, and 


Unselected Students in a California High 


* Homer Р. Schilling, “Problems of f 
University of Southern California, Los 


School,” unpublished master’s thesis, 
Angeles, 1948. 

“R, L. Mooney and L. 
chological Corporation, New York, 1950. 

“H, H. Remmers and Benjamin Shimberg, SRA Youth Inventory, Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, 1949. 
= Hugh B. Wood, Bebavior 

Angcles, 1953. 


V. Gordon, Mooney Problem Check Lists. The Psy- 


Preference Record. California Test Bureau, Los 
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Leadership: The individual has initiative, inventiveness, understands 
people, and is constructively critical. 

Responsibility: The individual is dependable, efficient, prompt, self- 
reliant, controls his own behavior, and has patience and perseverance. 


Another device that is helpful in learning more about students as 
they really feel toward things is a “time-use study.” A class or a 
group of typical high school boys and girls are asked to keep records 
of how they use their time for a week. A compilation of the results 
will give added insight into the values of adolescents and can be used 
as a basis for worthwhile discussion in group guidance. 

The following are suggested areas to check. (Use others as you see 
the need.) 


1. Hours of sleep per week 

2. Hours in school 

3. Hours in home study 

4. Hours of physical work 

5. Hours of recreation of various sorts (List kinds.) 
6. 'Time of retiring and getting up 

7. 'Time allowed for meals 

8. Nerve-taxing practices and responsibilities 


Another type of information that is helpful in understanding stu- 
dents is their aspiration level. The vocational choice, viewed in terms 
of the ability of the individual and the opportunities in the com- 
munity, often gives clues to behavior in other areas. While too much 
weight cannot be given to self-evaluation because of the normal 
tendency to overrate one's attributes, it is important to know how 
an individual pictures himself in the scheme of things. Questionnaires, 
rating devices, autobiographies, diaries, and analyses of occupations 
give insight into the attitudes of boys and girls. 


PHYSICAL HEALTH 


Another area on which the counselor must have information is the 
physical health of students. Where there is a school nurse and adequate 
health records the problem of obtaining this 


information is simplified. 
When a school doctor is available, additional 


information may be ob- 


тү 
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tained in relation to the symptoms observed. Where these services are 
not available, the cooperation of medical doctors in the community 
must be depended upon to get the needed information. 

Conditions of physical health play an important part in the general 
reaction of students in school. While some indications of fatigue are to 
be expected from the rapidly growing adolescent boy, continuing and 
extreme fatigue should be investigated thoroughly. An unusual amount 
of absence from school due to colds should suggest an examination 
of the student's tonsils. A. student showing a tendency to be over- 
weight should be referred to the family medical doctor for an ex- 
amination. Squinting, turning of the head while looking at the black- 
board, or complaints of headaches while reading should call for a 
check of the student's vision. Failure to answer when spoken to or 
repeated misunderstanding of questions should suggest a possible 
hearing loss. Less apparent symptoms should also be checked. In fact, 
in every serious case of maladjustment a physical examination should 
precede or accompany any other diagnosis. 

The value of adequate records is just as important in health as in 
any other area. A sample of a good record that can be used in both 


elementary school and high school is seen in Figure 20. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 


Of increasing concern to the counselor are the home conditions of 
his counselees. Behind almost every case of maladjustment seen in 
Students there is a counterpart in the home. Broken homes, lack of 
Supervision, social and economic demands of the period, and many 
Other conditions in the environment are having an influence on our 
boys and girls. Lack of effort in school work, unexplained resentment 
ОЁ the teacher or subject, and very aggressive behavior are usually 
Symptoms of problems for which the individual does not have an 
adequate answer. To treat symptoms is only to add to the individual's 
bewilderment; to understand causes, counselors must certainly know 
Conditions in the home. 

The earliest means of learning something about a student's home 
Conditions is a close examination of the personal data blank which 


indicates the size of the family, their interests, reaction to school sub- 


J€cts, educational aspirations, and other significant data. Sometimes a 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


DISEASE MSTORE DATES DISEASE HISTORY DATES — DISEASEIDSTORY DATER 
Allergy Heart Trouble Rheumatic Fever 
Appendicitis Hernia ‘Scartlet Fever 
Asthma influenza 5 "ox 

“Bronchitis __ Measles ‘St. Vitus 

“Chicken Pox Measles (German) Tonsilitis 
Diphtheria “Mumps Typhoid 
Earache Pleurisy Whooping Cough 
Epilepsy or Convulsions Pneumonia ‘Other 
Headaches Poliomyolitis 
Operations 
‘Accidents 
Special Handicaps 
Remarks 
Last Name First Name Middle 


Figure 20. Health records used by elementary school and high school 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


SYM3OLS-— A Feeds Attention 
AER i D nenons anasi F renser rem ortet om N ene 


DIRECTIONS FOR FE DEFT. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Last Name First Name Middle x 
‘Address tix 
Binh Date Place of Birth 
Parent or Guardian Ficlationshih 
State И Separated Name if Remarried ——— 
Family History ‘Occupation Age Health “if dead, give cause. 
father 


Brothers or Sisters 


Tuberculosis in Family, Who, When 
Home Conditions = 
immunizations ‘Date Fiacommendations to Phys. Ed. Department 
Diphtheria Regular Activities 
Small Pox Special Activities: 
Whooping Cough Restricted Activities 
Tetanus НИТ — — — — — — — 
Other 
Mantoux Test 
Chest X-Ray 
In case of Accident call one of the following Health Advisors 


“Attendance Record or Remarks 


Yor Du им жы 


Figure 20. Continued 
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single item will give a clue to the basis of the problem. A sample of 
such a personal data blank appears on pages 22 and 23. 

Every counselor should have a thorough understanding of the social 
structure of the community in which he lives. Significant information 
has been gained by intensive study of communities in different parts 
of the United States. Special commendation is due the Committee on 
Human Development of The University of Chicago for excellent 
work in revealing the basic facts about our status system. The follow- 
ing quotation from one important book in this group states succinctly 
the counselor's need to understand social status:?? 


Social class enters into almost every aspect of our lives, into marriage, 
family, business, government, work, and play. It is an. important. deter- 
minant of personality development and is a factor in the kind of skills, 
abilities, and intelligence an individual uses to solve his problems. Knowl- 
edge of what it is and how it works is necessary in working with school 
records and the files of personnel offices of business and industry . - - 
The house they live in, the neighborhood they choose to live in, and the 
friends they invite to their home, consciously, or more often unconsciously, 
demonstrate that class values help to determine what things we select and 
what people we choose as our associates. 


Further light on this subject, which is especially valuable when 
counseling students in the educational or vocational areas, is presented 
in Hollingshead's Elmtown’s Youth.° This two-year study of a com- 
munity presents valuable information on status classification of both 
part- and full-time jobs, and its effect on educational and vocational 
aspiration. Too often counselors have not been aware of the pressure 
of status characteristics in the selection of a vocational goal. 

To give teachers and counselors greater understanding of these 
status characteristics, it would be profitable to make a study of а 
group of students using the Sims Score Card," or to make a study 
of the community using the “Index of Status Characteristics” as sug- 


?W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker and Kenneth Eells, Social Class i 
America, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1949, рр: V, vi. 

^ A. B. Hollingshead, Elztowz's Youth, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1949. 

* V. M. Sims, Sims Score Card for Socio-Econon, 


ims zic Status, Bloomington Public 
School Publishing Company, 1927. 
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gested in Social Class in America.” This study should then be followed 
by a guided tour of the community. 

, The interview. Nothing has been said in this chapter about the 
interview as a device for gaining information about the student. Since 
the interview is the first and most important device for getting in- 


formation, an entire chapter on Counseling is found later in the book. 


SUMMARY 

tatement of the need for obtaining in- 
as pointed out that increased teacher 
d reduce the indifference to school 
at all students would benefit by 
Routine mass teaching is not good 
f our student population. The 


Chapter 2 opened with a $ 
formation about students. It w 
Sensitivity to students’ needs: woul 
of the potential drop-out, and th 
greater interest in individual needs. 
enough for the heterogeneous nature о 
Chapter discussed ways of obtaining information on personal statistics, 
ability, achievement, and scholarship and using it for the benefit of 
the individual. А number of useful devices for recording personal 
Statistics were described: enrollment cards, permanent record folders, 
activities records, registration work sheets, 
problem check lists, health problem slips, progress reports, referral 
Slips, adjustment reports, and individual counseling reports. It was 
pointed out that tests of ability should be chosen according to the use 
to be made of the information: single-score tests for group analysis, 
two-part scores for differentiation of verbal and numerical ability, and 
multiple-score tests if specific information is needed on a number of 
factors, The choice of individual achievement tests Or batteries of tests 
Covering certain areas was discussed. Scholarship was shown to be an 
Important factor in prediction, especially in terms of further formal 
education. 

Chapter 3 continu 


Interests, personality, attitudes, physical healt 
Were covered. Methods of determining interests, and definitions of 


different interest areas were presented, followed by problems faced in 
this area of measurement. Differing viewpoints on personality were 
offered, along with some suggested cautions to use in attempting to 
assess this very important but difficult aspect of the individual. A dis- 


guidance questionnaires, 


nation about individuals. 


ed this search for inforn 
h, and home conditions 


а 
Warner et al., op. cit. 


“А 
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cussion of the importance of” attitudes, physical health, and home 
conditions, and some means of estimating them, concluded this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Information about 
Opportunities: 
Educational and Personal 


Sociological changes in our society: are making demands upon the 
school quite different from those of a few years past. The need for 
more educational guidance is apparent. Where once a single curriculum 
which prepared for college was offered, today we find many other 
areas that attract and command our attention. While vocational goals 
often determine the nature of our educational choices, guidance is 
needed to assure a well-balanced, cultured person who will be able 
to live as well as make a living. Where once the farmer’s boy learned 
all about the jobs on the farm by observing and doing them, many 
of today's youth have never seen their father at work, nor have they 
had an opportunity to see the work done in tall office buildings or 
beyond the wall that surrounds the factory. Certainly, giving in- 
formation about vocational opportunities is a major guidance re- 
sponsibility. 

"Today's demands also require guidance in personal affairs, such as 
the social, recreational, and ethical areas. One factor alone could make 
guidance in these areas important. That is social mobility. According 
to the last census, one family in five moved during the year that the 
census was taken. "Stranger in a crowd" is no empty phrase. Many 
of our students are lost because they have not been in one spot long 
enough to make the connections so necessary for a feeling of security. 
80 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


One reason for the need for educational guidance arises from the 
fact that the majority of children of school age are now in school. No 
longer are the select few prepared for college. By contrast "all the 
children of all the people," with extreme contrasts of ability, achieve- 
ment, culture, economic and social conditions, present themselves to 
the school to be educated. Equality of education is one of the themes 
of the day, but equality does not mean identical education. Each in- 
dividual needs to be known in terms of his abilities, achievement, ad- 
justment, and aspirations before a counselor or teacher can attempt to 
guide him. 

Another reason for the need for educational guidance is found in the 
increasingly wider choice, both in school and out, of offerings that 
educate in many areas. There is an increasing recognition “men do not 
live by bread alone," and that people must learn to live and play to- 
gether. This too is an educational responsibility. 

Educational guidance is also needed to help choose wisely for the 
Vocational needs of tomorrow. Rapid development of new devices, 
automation, and the coming atomic age certainly will present new 
problems of living and making a living. Guidance for adaptive living is 
the order of the day. 

Considerable educational guidance can be given through group 
Processes, but there is also the need for assisting the individual student. 
The next few pages explore both of these possibilities. 


Educational Guidance through Group Activities 4 
The educational guidance program should 
for each transitional point. This 
high school or as the 


Orientation programs. 
begin with an orientation program 
May be as the sixth grader goes into the junior t 
eighth grader goes into the senior high school, or сусп as the high 
School graduate prepares for college. Because of the wide acceptance 
of the theory of orientation, many programs are in operation and some 


have been described in professional magazines. Most of these programs 
features, with individual variations: visits to the 


Contain these general i j 
counselors to the school, printed material, and 


new school, visits by 
Conferences with parents and students. 
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Junior High School Orientation. Since the junior high school per- 
forms an exploratory function, most sixth graders will have practically 
the same set of classes in the seventh grade; therefore it is not neces- 
sary to spend a great deal of time discussing the educational offerings. 
Pupils are mainly concerned with problems about moving from one 
classroom to another each period, or what to do with all the books 
and materials since they cannot be kept in one’s desk, or what happens 
when you miss the school bus. Visits by the junior high school 
counselors to the elementary school will help to dispel the fears and 
furnish factual information to the students. If these counselors could 
be accompanied by a boy or girl who had attended that school the 
previous year, greater assurance is given. Pupils generally place greater 
faith in the answers of student representatives than in those of adults. 

Visits to the new school are another good orientation device. Usu- 
ally it is necessary to take all the sixth graders of a particular school 
at one time, but groups should be kept as small as possible. Possibly a 
short general session in the auditorium, in which the students are pre- 
pared for what they are to see, can be followed by student-led groups 
of ten to twelve. If it is not too disruptive of regular activities, actual 
classroom activities should be observed. If it is not possible for stu- 
dents to visit the new school, it is possible to show them some of the 
life and color by means of colored slides. Cameras with flash equip- 
ment are available in every community or school, and owners are usu- 
ally happy to make the equipment available for such a service. Pro- 
jectors for 2- by 2-inch slides are also generally available or can be 
transported from school to school very easily. Pictures showing classes 
in operation, views of shop and home economics equipment, and co- 
curricular activities, as well as pictures of teachers and administrators, 
give the pupils a feeling of security. 

Printed material should always be available during this orientation 
period. This material should describe the courses to be offered, indi- 
cate the relationship to previous work, and point out how they lead 
to the work to be undertaken at the next educational level. Pupils are 
always interested in details about books, lockers, assemblies, shower 
facilities, costs, and rules and regulations. While much of this can be 
given orally by the counselors, the main points had best be in print. 

Additional assurance can be given students by sending each one i 
post card the weck before school opens in the fall. This card may indi- 


FRESHMAN REGISTRATION WORK SHEET ] 


To register for high school means to select the subjects you want to take your first year in high school. 
The ninth grade subjects are printed below. After reading about the things offered in high school and dis- 
cussing your choices with your teachers and parents, please sign your name and secure the signature of others 


listed below. 
REQUIREMENTS 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION JUNIOR COLLEGE FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 
Required: 1. High School Graduation Syears of English minimum 
Social Studies 10 (2 year terminal course) (4 recommended) 
Kopiah major 30 2. College Entrance Requirements 2years i a pom Language 

ife Sci n 2 years of Mathematics 
Mathematics а (Algebra and Geometry) 
v. 1усаг of junior or senior 
cud. Hity 10 laboratory science 
Senior Problems 5 lyear of U. S. History 
Physical Education 40 ate University (f) requirement [s as 
Electives 80 Ун Таша. or Chenu, or 
Total number of units 200 for Physloloer—t unit: or two years 


Yond languseg. To secure recommendation 
поно to unlverelty or college you must 


P average. 


Elem. School Dist... 


Mother's Name. 
Guardian's Name. 


Home Address of Parent or Guardian me: 
S pd qu Feiephone 
First Semester, Per, | Boom 


керде l l 
> Social Studies 

Subjects. i vide | | 

| | 

Е 


3. Physical Education 


T 
Elective 
а = Tlternate Choice 
How will you get to school? School bus..——..——— Own Transportation. 
Nearest cross streets... =" 


period day. Students selecting а 6 period program must remain in 6 periods the 


My future d: 
plans are to attend: , sus Ter ОБЩЕ 
Hi 1 i е. Junior College. j Е — 
i н tees го I не Т understand that no adjustment will be pun in ihe коп is 
less done be ert of teachers, Guidance Department or parents in conference with counselor. T agree 


the above and it meets with my approval: 


Student's Signature 


Parent's Signature 


This work sheet must be returned to the Teacher Counselor within three (3) days after registration, Regis- 
must be 
tration is not complete until this form has been returned. 


Counselor 


ae 
Figure 21. 
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cate the time and place where the school bus will pick him up if 
transportation is provided, the timc that school starts, the room 1n 
which he is to have his first class, and possibly the name of the teachers 
to whom he is to report. 

Senior Higb Scbool Orientation. All of the features described in the 
section for the junior high school can also be applied to the senior 
high school. However, there are some differences at this transition 
period which need special attention. As students enter the ninth grade 
most of their time will be occupied with required courses, but at least 
two or three periods of electives will be available for their choice. 
Since many of the parents still think of the high school as “prepara 
tion for college” a very large per cent of the students (ог their par- 
ents) will want to take “the things necessary to go to college." Alge- 
bra and foreign languages also have a prestige value which cannot be 
overlooked. If at this time it is possible to have the results of recent 
tests of scholastic aptitude and achievement available, particularly т 
profile form, as shown in Figures 17-19, the counsclor can do a much 
better job of counseling individual students. Printed materials should 
also present in greater detail the elective courses available, the require 
ments for graduation from high school, and the courses necessary for 
admission to junior or senior college. Since interschool activities are 
an important part of the senior high program, both students and par- 
ents are very much interested in opportunities for participation, costs, 
and protection. Samples of a Freshman Registration Work Sheet and 
a Program of Studies are shown in Figures 21 and 22. | 

William Rosengarten describes an extensive program carried on Іп a 
small New York high school. The Occupational Interest Inventory 
was administered to all eighth-grade students during the Social Studies 
period. Each student scored his own inventory and drew his “interest 
profile.” A general interpretation of the inventory result was made. 
The second part of the program was the presentation of a bulletin 
of information regarding curricula and courses. These were to be dis- 
cussed with the parents and the teachers during the weck. During the 
following week the ninth-grade teachers of mathematics, science 


ons " " S "үт nel and 
*William Rosengarten, “Orientation for Eighth Graders,” The Personnel 4 


Guidance Journal, 32:336-338, 1954. 
*Edwin A. Lee and Louis P. Thorpe, Occupational Interest Inventory, 
mediate Form, California Testing Bureau, Los Angeles, 1946. 


Inter- 
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English, social studies, Latin, French, Spanish, industrial arts, home 
economics, art, and commercial subjects spent a period with each 
eighth-grade class answering many questions about their courses. Dur- 
ing the third week a unit on occupations was conducted by the social 
studies teachers, and each student was allowed to go to the guidance 
office for a private interview and the selection of his courses for the 
next year, The next step was to have the eighth-grade teachers and the 
principal go over the programs selected for suggestions and comments. 
Form letters were then sent home giving the program that had been 
agreed upon by principal, teacher, and guidance director. Parents were 
invited to talk to the guidance director regarding the program. Pupils, 
parents, and teachers agreed that the program was worth the effort. A 
comparison was made between 92 pupils who were resident students 
and received the orientation and an almost equal number of nonresi- 
dent pupils who did not receive the counseling. It was found that 


there were only 21 subject failures among those who had received the 


counseling against 65 subject failures in the other group. In a small 


school such an elaborate program is possible. 


Junior College or Technical School Orientation. Because of in- 


creasing recognition that the high school provides general education 


for the most part, and that additional specialized education is often 
necessary, there is a growing interest in the possibility of attending a 
Junior college or technical school for a two-year terminal course or 
for work that will enable a student to transfer to the university. Be- 
Cause the junior college and the technical school are not widely known 
її many parts of the United States, a great deal of explaining may be 
necessary, 

One way of publicizing the junior co 
each spring on which а special assembly is held for al 
At this time representatives of the various junior colleges discuss the 
Opportunities and answer the many questions students present. Al- 
though the questions vary slightly from year to year, there are some 


that are always asked. The following list is typical: 


ONS гов JUNIOR COLLEGE Day 


llege is to have a day set aside 
| senior students. 


QUESTI 
1. What about the draft? What is the use of starting college? 
Would one year do any good? What is the chance of deferment? 
2. What are the requirements for attending a junior college? 
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3. How do you enroll in a junior college? When? 

4. What does it cost to attend a junior college? 

5. How many subjects are you required to carry? What are the 
major studies? 

6. Are there facilities for room and board? 

7. What about transportation? 

8. Can we transfer to a college or university without prejudice? 
Are the courses related to those at the university? 

9. How do you make up deficiencies in junior college? 

10. What special courses do the different junior colleges have? 


College Nigbts: In schools where a considerable number of students 
are planning to attend a college or university a good orientation device 
is the "College Night." Because of the greater interest of parents 1N 
this type of a program it is usually better to have this program at 
night rather than during the school day. Some very elaborate programs 
for College Night have been arranged. These have included music by 
the school's concert orchestra and speeches by the superintendent ог 
board members. College representatives, however, usually frown upon 
that type of procedure. A program that has been commented on fav- 
orably is as follows: 


Сове Nicur PROGRAM 


7:30— 7:45 General Session—Introduction of guests and a brief 
statement of the purpose of the evening. Programs 
listing the rooms to be used, by colleges, are given out. 

7:45— 8:30 First counseling session. 

8:30— 8:45 Passing period. 

8:45— 9:30 Second counseling period. 

9:30—10:00 Coffee time for representatives and parents. 

10:00—10:15 Evaluation period for college and high school staff 
members. At this time notations are made regarding 
interested students, and followup is planned. 


Educational guidance through printed material. Although it would be 
best to answer every question orally, it is virtually impossible to do oy 
Questions unanswered and answers forgotten can be handled readily 
when orientation material is put in printed form. Printed orientation 
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material is found in three different forms: specially printed registration 
material, student handbooks, and school and local newspapers. 
Registration Material. Registration material ranges in size and con- 
tent from a very few pages to booklets with approximately a hundred 
pages in them, and from simple statements about the courses offered 
to an elaborate coverage of all phases of school life. The table of con- 
tents of a registration manual which provides the essential material 


would contain the following: 


REGISTRATION MANUAL 
TABLE or CONTENTS 


Page 

A Note of Welcome—by the Superintendent 1 
Registration Instructions . г жок ж 2 
Required Subjects for Freshman 3 
Elective Subjects for Freshman 5 
Requirements for Graduation 8 
Requirements for College . - - + > 8 
General Information about High School . 9 
Orientation program . . 9 
Expenses . ? 
Assemblies o 4 € 6o» 6 9 ж cox © Ве CE 9 
Extracurricular activities . .. + s c c c 7 7 70€ 10 
Gude cadis s wo» o 99 04" Ad ELS 10 
Homework « „ e « s € 9 o = ея 10 
Guidance services . 2 eo^ ж ® м anc NN А 10 
Program of High School Studies. - « «ж * * De 


High School Subject Description . 
andbooks are another form of pre- 


Senting printed information to the student. Some handbooks are made 
available to the student before he enters the new school, but the gen- 
ега] practice is to distribute handbooks the first week of school so that 
knowledge and usage may go hand-in-hand. Although the contents of 
handbooks vary, generally they follow a pattern such as that given 
In the Table of Contents on page 90. 
е School Papers. School papers may be an excellent source of educa- 
tional guidance. Papers which are written and produced by students 
are avidly read. Student editors are always glad to send reporters to 
Write up a story about the new piece of equipment in the shop de- 


Student Handbooks. Student h 
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partment or the fruit cakes that were baked in the Foods II class and 
sold to faculty members and others at Christmas time. Students are 
always interested in new personalities as they appear on the school 
Staff. This article could tell of the training of the teacher, his 
credentials and degrees, thus giving valuable guidance in kinds of 
further education. Students are also interested in reading about the 
further educational training of former students. These articles too can 
be written in such a Way as to have educational significance for those 
still in school. All of these materials and more, written for the adult 
population, are always welcome in the local newspaper. 
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Library activities as educational guidance. Especially at the senior 
high school level, a most effective piece of educational guidance can 
be given in a program of library activities. 

For all incoming freshman, an orientation program on the value and 
use of the library is most important. One such program included some 
printed material on the rules and regulations of the library which were 
discussed by the teacher-counselor with the students. All freshmen 
visited the library and attended a showing of "Know your Library," 
a Coronet film in color. This was followed by a discussion of the film, 
ап explanation of the floor plan of the library, and a few preliminary 
remarks in regard to how material may be found. Later, small groups 
and some classes received specific training on such things as the card 
catalog and different types of record material. | 

А second type of educational guidance given by the library was 
found in the beautiful displays in the entrance way to the library. 
"These displays were units of work in the Library Science courses. 
Individual students volunteered with particular ideas in mind, and then 
Committees were formed to carry out a particular idea. Seasonal dis- 
Plays, different themes such as conservation, particular days during the 
School year such as Constitution day, and special interests such as 
horses or skin diving were used as a basis for the displays. 

A third device was the listing of all new books that are received 
by the library each school year. These lists were made available to all 
teachers, who mentioned them to their students, thus bringing many 
Students into touch with new areas they had not been interested in 
before, 

Another device that has developed educational implications was the 
Use of a display case in the center aisle of the library. AII of the dis- 
Plays were contributed by students and former students. То maintain 
interest in the display, none was kept over a period of two weeks. 
А rock collection by the Geology Club, a display of finished jewelry, 
а collection of rare books, an exhibit of dolls from European countries, 
and a display of miniature art scenes were some of the displays that 
attracted wide interest and attention on the part of the students. | 

Another library project that produces dividends in the guidance 
field is the cooperation between classroom teachers and the librarian 
in the use of special shelves in the library. If a teacher is working on 
а unit on the short story, a group of the books involved may be found 
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on this special shelf. If it is a particular topic in history that is under 
investigation, the outstanding material in that field is placed on this 
shelf; or if the class is working on a unit on vocations, the class may 
come to the library where they will be given special instructions as 
to the kinds of materials and where they may be found. 

Class use of the library in this fashion may be profitable if careful 
scheduling and planning is made before the class comes to the library. 
А section of the library is made available on this basis. 

: Assembly programs as educational guidance. Assembly programs can 
be used for educational guidance as well as for entertainment. A pro- 
gram by the Modern Dance class or a demonstration by the members 
of the Chemistry class is always an acceptable assembly. Debates by 
members of the speech department, a playlet on good manners by 
girls from the home economics classes, the finals of a good posture 
contest and even a poetry assembly (with full lighting effects) pro- 
duced by members of the English department, have had real educa- 
tional significance. Assembly programs produced by a large motor 
company or a manufacturer of electrical materials, and an exhibit of 
tools down the ages by a tool manufacturer can all be utilized for 
educational guidance. 

Educational guidance through the special class or unit. Educational 
guidance is very important as the student enters a new school. This is 
recognized by the establishment of a variety of means to direct the 
new student. Orientation courses, core courses, home-room discus- 
sions, and units in many other courses on the purpose and meaning 
of education are extensively used. These courses have been developed 
primarily to enable the student to appreciate and make better use of 
his educational opportunities. Textbooks to be used in these classes 
are appearing in ever increasing numbers. A sample of the outline of 
such a course is the following: 


Unit 1. How to meet school life 
2. Learning to study in high school 
3. Social adjustment —home, family, friends, and self 
4. Vocational adjustment—an overview of the world of work 
5. Citizenship in home, school and community 
6. The world you live in—geographical and political 
7. A major need of our day—driver education 
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Try-out or exploratory courses. Although most junior high schools 
are considered exploratory, specific try-out or exploratory courses 
are usually found at the senior high school level. Probably the most 
familiar area for try-out experiences is in the industrial arts depart- 
ment. The usual program in this area calls for a quarter-term's experi- 
ence in four shops, depending upon what is available in the school, but 
generally including experiences in wood shop, metal shop, electrical 
Shop and mechanical drawing. Frequently exploratory experiences are 
given in the art and home economics departments. A rather unique 
program in the business area has the following outline: 


BUSINESS EXPLORATORY PROGRAM 


Objective: To provide the student with a certain basic knowledge 
and training and acquaint him with fields of business activity in which 


d at the same time give an opportunity to 


he might make a living, an 
and to help 


the teacher to observe his aptitudes, abilities, and interests, 


counsel him accordingly. 


Unit 1. Business penmanship 
Applied penmanship systems 
Unit 2. Salesmanship 
Learning abou 
Unit 3. Filing 
Learning of filing rules and doing short filing p 
Unit 4. Record-keeping 
Keeping of personal records 
Business and bookkeeping terms 
А Working out a record-keeping set 
Unit 5. Shorthand 
Introduction to shorthand 
Writing of a few simple words and phrases 


Reading of plates 


t the varied and interesting work of salespeople. 


roblems. 


curricular activities. Because of their close 
f the high school the cocurricular 
ducational guidance. Each club 
na particular area, but often 
club create opportunities for 


Educational guidance in co 
relationship with the curriculum о 
clubs can make a real contribution to € 
activity offers an extended experience i 
excursions and other activities of the 
Suidance outside the subject matter arca. 
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Educational Guidance to Individuals 


Educational guidance must be given to some individuals who cannot 
profit from the instruction given to the group, or who have some 
problem of such a serious nature that they can be helped only through 
personal counseling. The main areas of educational guidance in which 
individual assistance must be given are appraising educational goals, 
diagnosing and giving remedial help for an academic deficiency, dis- 
covering the basis for poor motivation or lack of interest, and helping 
the above-average student who is not achieving up to his capacity. — 

Too often when students are asked why they are taking a certain 
subject they reply, “То go to college." Many are uncertain of their 
specific goal in going to college. Thus we see that educational goals 
are closely tied with vocational goals. Since about 50 per cent of the 
students entering high school are planning to take a college-prepara- 
tory course, this creates a very real problem. Usually students having 
a problem in this area become known when they are reported failing 
in one or more of the college-preparatory courses, usually in algebra 
or in a foreign language and sometimes in the college-preparatory 
English class. The first step is to check their ability in the verbal and 
numerical areas. If ability is above average in both of these areas, then 
it must be ascertained whether there is a deficiency in achievement 1n 
arithmetic, reading, or language usage. If achievement is commensurate 
with ability, then the basis must be sought in the personal life of the 
individual, which calls for other than educational guidance. On the 
other hand, if lack of ability or achievement is found, then it is nec- 
essary to search for the major aptitudes and interests on which a sound 
educational program can be made. This often involves counseling with 
the parent as well as the student. 

Other students who are working within their ability level are some- 
times found to be working under a handicap because of deficiency m 
achievement. If the difficulty is in the area of reading, an analysis 
should be made to determine whether word recognition ог word 
understanding is the problem. Are there faulty habits which prevent 
successful accomplishment? Is the student making an honest effort ог 
has failure to achieve prompted him to discontinue his efforts? Many 
excellent reading tests are available to both teacher and counselor tO 
help determine these factors. Similar diagnoses must be made in the 
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numerical and language areas followed by specific remedial procedures 
and much encouragement. 

Poor motivation is often related to a poor educational goal or no 
educational goal. Often these students see little or no relation between 
what is being done in the classroom and what they perceive as their 
educational goal. Counselors often comment that most of the students 
referred for aggressive behavior have no clearly defined goals, edu- 
cational or vocational. If. interest cannot be developed in a particular 
subject, an adjustment should be sought in another arca. This is often 
difficult to do when the offerings are limited or the curriculum rigid. 
For the student of below-average ability in the academic areas moti- 
vation can only be found in areas where there is the possibility of a 
successful experience. It is widely recognized that compulsory educa- 
tion and the lack of opportunities for the non-academic student are 
not compatible, but little is done about it. 

"The superior student who is not achieving up to his capacity is a 
loss both to himself and to society. There are many pressures which 
prevent these able students from achieving up to their capacity: fear 
of inability to attend college because of financial problems, social pres- 
hem feel different, counter-motivations which are 
more pleasing at the time, and many others. Considerable individual 
counseling is necessary in these cases to help the students lengthen 
their perspective and to give specific assistance in terms of scholarship 
information, if that is the problem. Again, it is often necessary to work 
With the parents to gain their sympathetic understanding and backing : 


for greater effort. 


Sures which make tl 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
vement started as vocational guidance 


and later shifted to include educational guidance, it is now recognized 
that there is an increasing need for personal guidance. Four areas 
Under personal guidance will be discussed in this section: health, social, 


recreational and ethical. 


Although the guidance mo 


Health Guidance 


. The need for health guidance i 
Unues on through all school days. 


is apparent in the first grade and con- 
With the amount of health educa- 
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tion given during the past few years and the many campaigns aimed 
at prevention in this area, it would seem that less work would be 
needed. Too often there seems to be an air of indifference on the 
part of parents: *We thought he would outgrow it.” In many such 
cases financial reasons keep parents from doing things that need to 
be done. A parent who was called to school to get her sick child said 
“I have five other children, and one now has a temperature of 103 
degrees, but I just can't afford to call a doctor." 

Health guidance on the part of the teacher or the counselor should 
begin with the ability to distinguish between the child with good 
health who has abundant energy, clear eyes and good color, and the 
child who does not possess good health as may be seen in the listless 
motion, flushed face, watery eyes, or hard cough. Referral to the 
school nurse or directly to the parent should be made as soon as pos- 
sible. Continued abnormal conditions should result in a conference 
with the parent or the family doctor if available. 

Symptoms of physical handicaps should be checked carefully. The 
teacher in the classroom probably will be the first to notice the child 
that rubs his eyes a great deal, or quickly tires of looking at his book. 
Too often other reasons are ascribed to failure to do school work 
successfully when impaired vision has actually been the prime cause. 
A second handicap which requires close observation is a loss of hear- 
ing. Persistent failure to respond or errors in response should always 
be looked upon as a symptom of hearing loss rather than a desire to be 
willfully disobedient. Low achievement apparently without cause, 
especially when it has been determined that capacity is sufficient to do 
the work, is another symptom that should cause the teacher to suspect 
a hearing loss, and make a referral to the health services immediately- 

Abnormal speech of any nature is a handicap that should be the con 
cern of every teacher and counselor. Teachers in the earlier grades 
have a special responsibility to guide the younger children who come 
to school with poor speech habits, such as baby talk and lisping, into 
better speech habits. As the children get older it may be necessary to 
refer them to a special speech instructor or to a speech clinic. Since 
speech will be the main form of communication during most of life, 
guidance in this area is of prime importance. Stuttering is generally 
considered to be due to psychological causes. Often it is difficult to 
determine the cause for stuttering. Pressure for accomplishment, 
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either externally or internally, unfavorable comparisons, traumatic ex- 
periences, or an unhappy home situation are but a few of the causes 
for stuttering. Children who stutter are generally anxious and fearful. 
It is important therefore that the child participate in the classroom in 
the normal manner without pressure or correction from the teacher. 
Sometimes it is necessary to enlist the assistance of the class to establish 
a situation in which the individual can function without fear. Parents 
must also be included in the program of helping in the therapy as well 
as determining the cause. 
Often the nervous symptoms seen in children have a psychological 
rather than a physical basis, but it is important for both the teacher 
and counselor to be sure there is no physical basis before suspecting 
the other. Fidgeting, of some degree, is normally expected of some 
high-energy children, but abnormal activity should be investigated for 
а physical basis. Tenseness or biting of fingernails are other symptoms 
which need to be investigated. 
In most schools today there is a nurse available at least on a part- 
time basis. In such cases the teacher or the counselor will refer 
probable health cases directly to the school nurse, who will in turn 
refer the child to the school doctor or the parent. This relieves the 
teacher or the counselor of a great deal of worry or responsibility. 
In many cases it is good to know about the special places for referral 
available to school personnel, such as an orthopedic clinic, an otological j 
clinic, a children's hospital, or school for physically handicapped 
children. Although this information is sometimes in the hands of 
Specialized personnel, it probably would be more widely used if it 


were known to all of the staff. 


Social Guidance 
d some degree of social guidance, but 


new conditions seem to demand more of the school in this area than 


ever before. The higher percentage of students who remain in school 
may include those who formerly left for more congenial circumstances. 
yramiding divorces and the in- 


Strained home conditions due to P. i 
creasing mobility of family groups are some of ‘the factors that in- 
Crease the need for social guidance. Too, there 1s increased knowledge 
of and sensitivity to the place of the natural leader in the learning 


Schools have always provide 
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process. Sociometric devices have helped to indicate the child in 
need of social guidance. 

In the primary grades the teacher is in a good position to give 
social guidance as part of the daily work. Considerable verbalization 
is needed on such common things as fair play, giving others a chance, 
playing the game according to the rules, taking turns, and many other 
things that involve relationships with other. Classroom activities in- 
volving sharing or cooperative activities will give practice in socializa- 
tion and will often indicate those who need special attention. Giving a 
job to or placing a responsibility on the child who needs social 
recognition often brings gratifying returns. It is the child from the 
home where there is constant quarreling, or one already broken by 
divorce, that needs a feeling of security at school which he cannot 
obtain at home. Because he cannot understand why things are so or 
has a desire to “strike back” at things he feels are wrong, acceptance 
by the group is denied, and loss of social prestige only adds to his 
bewilderment and insecurity. Intelligent individual guidance must be 
given by the teacher in such situations. 

Moving from one unit of the school system to another is always a 
strain on social relations. Moving from one community to another 
is also difficult, especially after adolescence has been reached. (One in 
five families in the United States moved in 1950 according to the 
census figures.) If the change is from a small to a large school or from 
a one-teacher situation to a departmentalized school, the difficulty is 
aggravated. Those who do not make friends readily are very fearful 
about the new situation. Sometimes new friends are chosen without 
knowing too much about them, with unfortunate results. Others some- 
times attempt to gain prestige with their peers by unsocial acts. Many 
are just simply lost. 

As the students move through the junior high school and into high 
school a great deal of social guidance can be done effectively in 
school and community organizations. Some students will be drawn 
into the service clubs. At the junior high school level a position on the 
safety patrol may be honored and coveted, while at the senior high 
school level it may be the Letterman's Club or the Key Club that 
will be attractive. An increasing number of high schools are recogniz- 
ing the terrific desires to belong by organizing as many clubs as are 
desired by girls who want to join an organization. Where such а 
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Situation exists, it is easier for the counselor to find a place for the new 
or "lost" girl. 

Community agencies may be utilized for social guidance. Most 
church organizations look upon their youth groups as a means for 
both instruction and fellowship. If the particular faith or inclination 
of the individual is known, an invitation to attend might be arranged. 
Some lodge groups have junior organizations which provide helpful 
guidance to their members. Other organizations, such as the Red 
Cross, provide useful activities for its junior organizations. Often the 
Opportunities for social guidance are wider than realized or utilized. 


Recreational Guidance 

It is unnecessary to point out that commercialization of recreation 
has produced a generation who think only of what can be done for 
them, instead of what they can do for themselves. This is especially 
à problem with the teen-ager who “loves to be going places and doing 
things,” often with little money to do it. Here, again, school clubs 
and activities play an important part. Wise assistance by teacher or 
Counselor may help the student find the answers to his needs in one of 
these activities. Each counselor needs to keep a list of other recreational 
Opportunities available in the community, such as school playgrounds, 
City park programs and facilities, and organizations which provide 
Special facilities for youth such as the YMCA and the CYO. 


Ethical Guidance 
on the schools for teaching moral and 


The recent demands made up 
d for ethical guidance 


Spiritual values is a frank recognition of the nec 
on the part of today's youth. The major part of our difficulty in this 
area comes from the fact that we are shifting from absolute to relative 
Standards, particularly in the area of behavior. Too often it is assumed 
that because "the whole gang does it” it is right. This thesis is well 
ticle by Kate Mueller in which she points 
Out that we are becoming “less and less ‘inner-directed’ and more and 
More ‘other-directed.’ ”з This creates а problem and offers an op- 
Portunity, Through the Student Council, meetings of the organized 


developed in a magazine аг 


* Kate Muller, *Problems in the Discipline Program," Tbe Personal and Guid- 


ance Journal, 34:413-416, 1956. 
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clubs on the campus, and through the many youth organizations in the 
community, it is possible for youth to have an opportunity to be heard 
on what to do and how to do it. Actions of large or small groups of 
students can be freely discussed and debated. Decision can be made 
or penalties meted out, not by adults, but by peers. Wise guidance in 
these activities by adults who are respected and admired can help 
youth to develop those ethical ideals which so many believe are so 


badly needed today. 


CHAPTER 5 


Information about 
Opportunities: 
Vocational 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


c г. H 
I would like to take an aptitude test." How often the counselor 
P . H 
nto the guidance office! 


hears this statement when a student walks i 
The interest in and the need for vocational guidance is evident to any 
one who comes in close contact with students. Repeated checking of 
major problems of high school students indicates that they feel that 
making a vocational choice and obtaining vocation information is 
their number one problem. 
"Everyone who has counseled students knows that man 
have chosen occupations which cannot be justified in terms of their 
abilities and other characteristics." This quotation from three writers 
in the field of vocational guidance describes the experience of 
Counselors in high schools. To save parents and youth from the 
frustration, disappointments, and unhappiness that result from at- 
tempting to prepare for or enter careers for which they have no real 
talent is part of the the service the school should offer. 
З Another indication of the need for vocational guidance is the 
anvil blows" of criticism that: The schools don't prepare them for 


y of them 


on, “Occupational Orienta- 


and E. G. Williams 
Studies Series 6, vol. 3, no. 


t Personnel W ork, 
Washington, 1939, p. 103. 


EM H. Cowley, В. Hoppock, 
Оп of College Students,” Studen 


» American Council on Education, 
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anything.’ If the public school is to retain the good will of its patrons, 
it must be able to show that it is doing an efficient job of preparing 
students for successful participation in the economic life of the 
country. It is by no means easy to show that students are being 
prepared for vocational efficiency. Too many parents do not realize 
the inadequacy of their own education obtained in the “little red 
schoolhouse.” Nor do they comprehend the changing complexion of 
the high school student body which today includes nearly every boy 
and girl in the community. Add to this the changing nature of our 
industrial life which calls for new and little understood patterns of 
education, and it can be seen why there is confusion and misunder- 
standing about the schools. 

Too many students are not aware of the wide variety and number 
of occupations that are available to them. Darley and Williamson made 
a study of the vocational choices of nine thousand seniors and found 
that, “а concentration of choices in a few traditional categories con- 
tinues to exist, in spite of the fact that such concentration is not in 
agreement with known facts about the corresponding distribution of 
abilities, interests, and opportunities."* 

The importance of self-understanding in vocational choices is 
pointed out by Super,* Eckert and Marshall,’ Spaulding,® and Sparling.’ 
The assumption that intellectual development would result in an 
understanding of the world about them and an appreciation of their 
own qualities has not been substantiated. Studies of self-analysis be- 
ginning with that of Hollingworth in 1915,3 and the results of a dozen 
pieces of research since then all indicate that for optimum vocational 
adjustment there must be specific assistance to individuals. 

* Editorial page, Los Angeles Times, January to August, 1950. 

*E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, “Trends in the Occupational Choices of 
High School Seniors,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 19:369, 1935. 

*Donald Е. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949. 

*R. Eckert and T. О. Marshall, When Youth Leave School, McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 

“Е. T. Spaulding, High School and Life, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1938. 

TE. Sparling, Do College Students Choose Vocations Wisely? Teachers Col- 
lege Contribution to Education, no, 561, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1933. 

*H. L. Hollingworth, “Ап Experimental Study of Self-Analysis,” School and 
Society, 2:171-179, 1915. 1 
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A final indication of the need for more and better vocational 
guidance may be seen in the lack of correspondence between stu- 
dents' expressed vocational choices and the opportunities actually 
available in the community. Bedford, in a study of 1,200 secondary 
school students, found a considerable difference between the jobs 
actually available in the community and the choices of the students.” 
The greatest discrepancy was in the professional area which over 42 
per cent of the students were planning to enter, but where less than 
7 per cent of the community workers were actually employed at that 
time. 

One of the writers, in a study of 1,145 juniors and seniors in high 
school, found similar results. While only 11 per cent of all males 


in the community worked as “professional, technical and kindred 


workers,” over 33 per cent of the boys had chosen occupations in that 
area, Likewise, the percentage of boys interested in being “managers, 
Officials and proprietors,” was larger than the percentage of workers 
actually found in that occupational group. Similar results were also 
found for the girls.’ 

It can be seen from the 
need for vocational guidan 
the individual to our occupational life and for 
of our economy. 


foregoing statements that there is a real 
ce both for the successful adjustment of 
the smooth functioning 


The Meaning of Vocational Guidance 
The content as well as the meaning of vocational guidance has 


greatly changed since Frank Parsons first used the term in 1908. A 
Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association in 1924 


Prepared and had adopted the following definition: 


ving of information, experience, and advice 


Vocational guidance is the gi 
preparing for it, entering it, and 


in regard to choosing an occupation, 

Progressing in it.” 

*]. H. Bedford, Vocational Interests of Secondary School Students, Society 

d Occupational Research, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1938. mm | 
Gunnar L. Wahlquist, *An Investigation of Self-understanding in V ocational 

hoice and the Educational Implications," unpublished doctoral dissertation, the 


Niversity of S California, Los Angeles, 1952, p. 238. 
dp ae eade rm ional Guidance, Mc- 


Š George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocati 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941, р. 4. 


is 
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It should be noted that this early conception placed the emphasis on 
giving “information, experience and advice.” In 1937 another com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guidance Association revised the 
definition in the following fashion: 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. It is concerned 
primarily with helping individuals make decisions and choices involved in 
planning a future and building a career.” 


Here we can see a shift in point of view from that of "giving advice" 
to assisting the individual to choose. Some teachers and too many 
parents fail to understand this very vital difference. Too often parents 
come into the guidance office and say, "I want you to tell him what 
to do!" В 

In 1949, Super, in his excellent volume Appraising Vocational Fit- 
ness, pointed out that there were two fundamental purposes for voca- 
tional counseling: “... to help people make good vocational ad- 
justments and to facilitate the smooth functioning of the social 
economy through the effective use of manpower.” He then pointed 
out that each individual has certain abilities, interests and personality 
traits which if known and understood could produce a happier, more 
effective worker and useful citizen. It is important, therefore, that 
each individual should get a better understanding of his aptitudes to 
develop various skills, learn to adapt himself to differing situations, 
and learn to develop an interest in numerous types of activities. Зарег 
later stated, "Vocational guidance is, therefore, a dual process of 
helping the individual to understand and accept himself, and of help- 
ing him to understand and adjust to society; it is both psychological 
and socio-economic." 

In another article Super takes an additional step in defining the 
concept of vocational guidance.* He points out that the earlier 
definitions seemed to place an emphasis upon success or achievement. 
Actually, more attention should be given in vocational counseling t9 
the attitudes, values, and needs of workers, and the satisfactions de- 


? Ibid., p. 3. 
* Super, op. cit., p. 2. 


"Donald E. Super, “Vocational Adjustment as Personal Development," Cali- 
fornia Guidance Newsletter, 5:10-12, 1951. 
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Аа мені coe work. In other words the emphasis should be on ad- 
i nube d than achievement. The implication of this emphasis is 
iade е7 ual must have an opportunity "to express his interests, 
It ^an a achieve his values, and meet his emotional needs." 
Bá ede then that there must be development and implementation 
£6 the гопеерт It will be necessary to assist the individual to come 

point where he can definitely say, «T am this or that kind of a 
person." This leads Super to say: 


rk ees indeed the process of vocational choice and adjustment, then the 
Beond wein, adjustment is clearly very similar to the nature of 
citum a чепей, for the former is a specific aspect of the latter. In 
he is ng vocational adjustment one is furthering personal adjustment, for 
ads апешршв to help the individual to develop and implement an 
nate, satisfying and realistic concept of himself. In order to do an 
ae job of vocational guidance one must have a good understanding 
tò he personal adjustment. which he is trying to further. And in order 
o: P with many commonly encountered problems of personal adjust- 
one must have a good understanding of the tools, techniques, and re- 


sources : А 
rces of vocational guidance. 


This leads to a redefinition of vocational guidance and occupational 


adjustment: 


g a person to develop and 
1 and his role in the 
convert it into à 


Vocational guidance is the process of Һе]ріп 


асс А У j 
ept an integrated and adequate picture of himse 


MO H "n 
rld of work, to test this concept against reality, and to 
d benefit to society-" 


reali 1 : А Б 
lity, with satisfaction to himself ап 
Hahn and MacLean, in their volume General Clinical Counseling, 
Present very definitely a point of view that is evident to those who 
w А 

Ork with students in normal everyday contacts: ^^ 
Although the literature concerned with counseling refers constantly to 
n of problems as if the rubrics emotional, vocational, in pon E 
Осіа] indicated discrete or clearly defined and markedly different probem 


ar Э 
fas, the truth is, of course, that these are merely labels of convenience 
Counseling i5 concerned with the total 


а. : 
dyn те woven in a seamless web. 
amic adaption. 


“тыд 
" Milto в Clinical Counseling, 
on E. Hahn and Malcolm S. 
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It follows from the above statement that the authors would not give 
a definition for vocational guidance. However, they present a definite 
plan for helping students to solve their educational-vocational prob- 
lems, which includes as complete an understanding as possible of the 
following: '* 


1. Of himself in terms of his achievements, abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
motives, attitudes, and drives. 

2. Of his personal dynamic structure in relation to the various occupa- 
tional groups within which he may operate with greatest hope of success. 

3. Of the training necessary to develop essential knowledge, skills, and 
behavior patterns and of the institutions and curriculums in which they 
may be best obtained. 

4. Of the world of work and workers to which he must adapt himself, 


not only in his field, but also in those that relate to, and interact with, 
his own. 


Another attempt has been made by Ginzberg, Axelrad, and 
Herman to develop a theory of vocational guidance.'* They sce 
occupational choice as a series of stages. During childhood occupa- 
tional choice is a matter of "fantasy." Children see adults engaged ina 
variety of interesting activities. No question of aptitude or training 
concerns them during this period. During adolescence “tentative 
choices are made. These choices are becoming more realistic. Interests 
are now tempered by experiences which cause a realization of the im- 
portance of capacity and opportunity. In most cases “realistic choices 
are not made until early adulthood. Through exploratory experiences 
there is a crystallization of goals and a narrowing of the specific arca 
of occupational choice. 

Several recent magazine articles point out the complexity of oc- 
cupational choice. This choice can never be a purely rational choice 
because of the influence of factors that are related neither to the 
capacity of the individual nor to the specifics of the occupation. 
These influences are the systems of values motivating the individual, 
the attitudes toward work acquired from parents and other key 
figures, stereotyped conceptions of occupations, the individual's ow" 
self-concept, and the American tradition of individual enterprise and 

* Ibid., p. 70. 


^E] Ginzberg and others, Occupational Choice: An Approach to a General 
Theory, Columbia University Press, New York, 1951. 
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self-improvement. All of these factors must be taken into consideration 
when planning a program of vocational guidance. 

In summary, it may be said that it is rather difficult to make a 
comprehensive definition of vocational guidance, but it is possible to 
point out salient facts regarding it. First, there seems to be general 
agreement that vocational choice is a process rather than a single 
Sveni. Second, vocational choice or adjustment to a vocation begins 
with knowledge of self: abilities, aptitudes, achievements, interests, and 
motives, Third, there must be a development of the self-concept: 
“This is the person that I am!” Inevitably there follows the question: 
‘Where do I fit into the vocational pictures?” This leads to the fourth 
essential, a dynamic understanding of the world of work and the 
economic society. Fifth, information must 
to obtain the knowledge, 
cational objective 


Workers that compose our 
be given regarding the training necessary 
skills, and behavior patterns through which a vo 
may be achieved. 


Methods in Vocational Guidance 


If it is agreed that vocational guidance is a process, then it must 
surely start in the elementary school. In almost every school the 
Workers that serve the homes of the pupils are studied; the postman, 
and others are studied in the primary grades. 
Through the grades the studies widen to the extent of including other 
Countries, What workers do and the conditions under which they 
Work should be an important phase of instruction. Genevieve Fancher 
Points out that even third graders can have a lively discussion on the 
Question of “what I want to be when I grow up.”?? At this age girls 
Want to be nurses, teachers or hairdressers, while the boys are in- 
terested in joining the armed services or the police force. It is pointed 
Out that books such as Amos and tbe Moon* arouse interest in workers 
and stir children to tell “what my daddy does,” as does McCullough’s 
book, Good Work! What Will You Be When You Grow Up? 


Millen: : 
nilkman, policeman, 


» Thirty-third Yearbook of 


“Guidance thru Books,’ А | 
tional Educational Associa- 
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в В. Balet, Amos and the Moon, Oxford University Press, New York, 

"John G. McCullough, Good Work! What Will You Be When You Grow 
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The junior high school period is traditionally exploratory. During 
this period each student should have the opportunity to sample the 
sciences, music, art, and the crafts. The vocational implications of the 
material and the processes should be a definite part of each course. 
In addition, some junior high school administrators feel that there 
should be specific help given to pupils through group methods. Fouts 
proposes vocational guidance conferences, visits to local places of 
business and industries,** If a large number of students drop out at the 
end of the junior high school period, as much vocational guidance and 
vocational training as possible should be given. Special techniques 
should be developed to determine those who are potential early leavers. 
For the majority of junior high school students, the sampling of many 
arcas in exploratory courses is most desirable. 

At the senior high school level educational guidance and vocational 
guidance become almost synonymous because, for the majority of 
the students, this will be the end of their formal education. Although 
most of the girls will be married in a short time, many of them plan 
to work before they are married and an increasing number after they 
are married. The boys must either plan for additional formal education 
or be prepared to enter the labor market, Students indicate their in- 
terest in obtaining vocational information and making a vocational 
choice on problem check sheets, Parents often ask what the high 
school program is leading to for their children. At this stage we find 
a real need, and in most cases a receptive audience. 

Information about self. To the uninitiated it would not seem neces- 
sary to give information to individuals about themselves, but every 
counselor soon learns that many students do not possess a rcalistic 
knowledge of themselves. Generally Speaking, most individuals look 
through “rose-colored glasses," seeing themselves as more proficient 
than they really are. "This fact has been demonstrated in a whole series 
of studies of self-evaluation beginning with Hollingworth's study № 
1915.23 He asked 50 of his associates to rate themselves and others 00 
Such traits as neatness, intelligence, snobbery, etc. He found that 


* Clark M. Fouts, *The Role of the Junior High School Principal in the 
Guidance Program," Bulletin of tbe National Association of Secondary-scho? 
Principals, National Education Association, Washington, February, 1954. 


“н. L. Hollingworth, “Ап Experimental Study of Self-Analysis,” Schoo 
Society, 2:171-179, 1915. 
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сЕ of the group underrated themselves while 68 per cent of 
e qe a Particularly on the more desirable 
койбош: E trend toward overestimation. А more 
ire y ma т y1 imothy arrived at the same conclusions reached 
- г studies: Timothy made a study of some college and 
а Ее иие to determine their abilities to evaluate their 
a acteristics. Students were asked to evaluate themselves on a 
p then have others, who were supposed to know 
E iei iem uei um on a similar questionnaire. Certain objective 
E eu a ministered, and this information, in addition to what 
: tained from the college records, was used in a com- 
parative study with the self-ratings obtained. He found that the self- 
area omn markedly from measurements derived from the 
gen stri used. Self-judgments tended to be favorable, i.e., 
Él tes. Judgments by associates showed greater divergence 
m criteria measurements than did self-judgments. — ' 

m med of 425 senior high school boys, one of the writers found 
ars em cent of the group had a good idea. of their reading 
Bus. E ut 42 per cent overrated their reading ability while 22 per 
derrated their ability. This tendency to overrate themselves 

in all other areas studied except 


Was c E EL 
consistently characteristic 
t of the group underrated them- 


Scholastic aptitude, in which mos 
elves.25 

What do students need to know about themselves? They need to 
achievements, interests, personal adjust- 
bility to gain certain 
in Chapter 2, In- 
d only sketchily 


E. ius their aptitudes, | 
goals. е characteristics, and their over-all а 
formation 4 all of these areas are thoroughly discussed 
ere, about the Individual, they will be reviewe 
din Students need to have specific information about their 
nume: ial, They need to know how they rate on verbal meaning, 
ky m ability, space relations, form perception, accuracy, finger 

manual dexterity, and musical and arustic ability. No omnibus 


Score. : ; 
» Such as an IQ, will be of value in this analysis. 
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Achievements. Students will need assistance in assessing their 
achievements. The grades they have received they know, but some- 
times not the significance of them. They should know how they com- 
pare with students in other schools (standardized tests). 

Interests. Students need assistance in understanding why they say 
they are interested in certain vocations, why they demonstrate interest 
in some areas, and they need the help of a structured questionnaire 
(inventory) to organize their thinking in regard to job details. 

Personal Adjustment. Students need assistance in understanding 
their feelings about themselves and their feelings toward others, both 
individuals and society as a whole. Inadequate or exaggerated feelings 
about one’s self cannot produce a sound vocational choice. Success on 
the job depends on the ability to get along with others as well as the 
skill to do the job. 

Physical Characteristics. It is surprising how many students do not 
realize the importance of posture, personal appearance, or physical 
defects, or how handicaps affect their vocational choice. 

Ability to Attain Their Goal. Students need to know that the at- 
tainment of a vocational goal is the result of a complex of conditions: 
the factors listed above plus perseverance, cooperation, and often 
financial assistance. Have they added up all the facts? 

Suggestions for developing this phase of the vocational unit can 
be found in a number of good monographs and books, some of which 
are Your Personality and Your Job by Paul W. Chapman, School 
Courses and Related Careers by Otto R. Bacher, Success in the World 
of Work by Floyd Cromwell and Morgan Parmenter, Discovering 
Myself by Bernice Neugarten, Helping Students Select Work by 
Joseph T. Hanson, People Are Different by Blanche Paulson, and 
Teen Days by Francis B. Strain. 


GROUP METHODS OF PRESENTING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


While it is obvious that vocational guidance is an individual matter 
and that most students need the assistance of the counselor or teachers 
it is also evident that much vocational information can be given 10 
groups with a great saving of time. The following group methods are 
most commonly used: units or courses of study, home-room periods, 
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direct contact with vocations through field trips, resource visitors, 
interviews, and work experience; occupational information through 
audio-visual aids such as films, filmstrips, radio, transcriptions, tele- 
vision, and bulletin boards; occupational information through reading 
books, monographs, bulletins, newsletters, and the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles; occupational information through cocurricular 
programs such as assemblies, vocational clubs, and hobby shows. 


Units or Courses of Study 


By far the most used means of presenting occupational information 
to groups is the unit on vocational information presented as part of 
the course of study. Very commonly this unit is a part of a freshman 
or senior class in social studies. Sometimes this unit is included in a 
course called Orientation, or may be part of the work in a sophomore 


English class that is required of all tenth-grade students. Several years 


ago it was rather common to hear of a semester course given over to 
the study of occupations, but current thinking seems to be that a full 
semester is too long to spend on occupational information. A recent 
study in Los Angeles County by Harold Reed** showed that only one 
school in forty-five that reported had a class in occupational informa- 
tion that lasted for a full semester. Other schools reported having 
the unit in occupational information in some regularly scheduled 
class, generally a social studies class. 

There are literally dozens of ways to teach an occupational in- 
formation unit. The average course includes an overview of the world 
of work, some aids in self-analysis, the study of job requirements, and 
some material on changes ог trends. An outline of such a unit used 
at El Monte Union High School for several years may be found in 
the Appendix on page 340. 

The main feature of such a unit is usually the extended study of one 
Or more jobs. Many outlines for the study of an occupation have 
been prepared and published. They range from the simple enumeration 
of essential information to extended outlines with many subheadings. А 


simple listing of essentials is the following composite: 


1 Information," The Personnel 


idc Harold J. Reed, *Disseminating Occupationa 
d Guidance Journal, 33:389-392, 1955. 
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STUDYING AN OCCUPATION 


. Nature of the work 

. Advantages and disadvantages 

- Training or qualifications required 

. Remuneration 

. Hours of work 

Degree of unionization 

Age limits 

Time required to learn the job 

. Source and adequacy of supply of labor 
10. Trend of the industry 


хоначжььн 


Other outlines contain many more questions, while some have sug- 
gestive questions under each heading, such as is found in an outline 
by Greenleaf:*7 which may be found in the Appendix on page 341. 

Тре methods used in the presentation of a unit on occupational in- 
formation are as varied as the outlines used in studying occupational 
information. As in most other areas of instruction in the high school, 
the textbook, if one is used, determines the method used in the unit. 
However, a textbook which contains a great deal of specific material 
about occupations has a very short use period. Occupational in- 
formation gets out of date so quickly! Some of the books that have 
been used in an occupational unit are: 


Planning Your Future by George Е. Myers, Gladys M. Little, and 
Sarah A. Robinson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1953. 

Selecting an Occupation by Charles A. Prosser and Calvin S. Sif- 
ferd, McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill, 1953. 

Occupations and Careers by Walter J. Greenleaf, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 


In addition to the textbooks there are a number of monographs 


available which have excellent suggestions on preparing a unit on 
vocational information, such as: 


* Walter J. Greenleaf, Occupations and Careers, McGraw-Hill Book Company: 
Inc., New York, 1955, pp. 155-156. 


———— 
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Helping Students Select Work by Joseph T. Hanson, Los Angeles 
County Schools, Los Angeles, California, 1950. 

» The Pattern of My Tomorrow by Blanche Paulson, Bureau of Child 
“Study, Board of Education, Chicago. 

Job Hunters Guide by A. W. Jamison, Jr., A. V. Publishers, Box 
442, Whittier, California. 


Aside from textbooks, practically every method that can be imagined 
has been used to present occupational information. Reading about the 
job, visual aids, excursions, career day, assembly programs, etc., are 
but a few of the methods that are employed. Reed, in the survey pre- 
viously mentioned, found that activities most frequently used in rank 


order of incidence were:?? 


Nintb and tentb grades 
Library or reading time 
"Test administration 
Orientation to world of work 
Test interpretation 
Student summary and evaluation 
Oral reports 
Classification of jobs 
Personality factors in vocations 
Committee and panel work 
Self-analysis of family, education, etc. 
Eleventh and twelfth grades 
Test administration 
Test interpretation 
Personality factors in vocations 
Job-getting techniques 
Orientation to world of work 
Student summary and evaluation 
Self-analysis of family, education, etc. 
Employment trends 
On-job success techniques 


Educational guidance z 
rom the findings of 
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ods employed and their frequencies as reported by 255 schools 
were:?? 


Self-medsurérnent o „ aee ш з e а o ж я а Rom os № 
Visual aids e e s s Жу. -....-з >» ж у е s. M9 
Do; ы ды юы =з ы бл + » жою ж ш а М 
Laboratory study s . a e s sac +.) 806 
Spekeis кууш komo RRR EEE $ ш = М 
Dischssiany Ic... 
ПН s s & ee KU Bee $ o? à ok km s A 
Group conferences). . s 4 m e € ox 9 9 x x x а н ы OY 
Practice-job interviews . . . . s . . . . . . 16 
Auda MS 2 ox x € smeha da 4 sow moms № 


А study of many occupational outlines that have been gathered over 
the years indicates that the unit at the ninth-grade level is primarily 
concerned with giving the student an orientation to the world of 
work and a realization of the need for analyzing individual interests, 
aptitudes, and attitudes. At the twelfth-grade level self-analysis 15 
still necessary because of the shifting of interest during the high 
school years, but the emphasis in the unit shifts to specific help in 
finding and being successful on the job. 


Home-room Period 


The use of the home-room period as a means of vocational guidance 
has been ardently advocated by some who look upon vocational 
guidance as separate and distinct from other kinds of guidance 
activities, notably by Harry D. Kitson. On the other hand there has 
been considerable criticism of the home-room plan for guidance. 


Erickson states a definite point of view in his Practical Handbook of 
School Counselors: 


Is the home room an effective form of guidance organization? 
No. The home room is built upon assumptions which are basically false 


in so far as they apply to the guidance program. Some of these assumptions 
are: 


‚ 7 Roppert Hoppock and Nancy D. Stevens, *High School Courses in Occup 
tions,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 32:540-542, 1954. 


" Clifford Erickson, A Practical Handbook for Scbool Counselors, The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1949, p. 182. 
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| 1. That every (or almost every) staff member can do cffective counsel- 
ing. 
2. That the guidance program can be largely based on group work. 
3. That little training beyond that required for teacher certification is 


needed for effective counseling. 

4. That all teachers can become sufficiently conversant with the use 
of tests, records, interviews, occupational and educational information, 
community resources, etc., to use effectively these areas of information and 


skill. 


кү able leadership and with sympathetic cooperation from both 
administration and faculty, the home room may be and has been 
Worked successfully. Under other than ideal conditions, the objec- 


tions to the home room stated by Erickson arc valid. However, if the 
an enthusiastic teacher can 


home-room setup is the only one available, 
dents. An example of good 


make the period a valuable one for the stu 
planning for a home-room period was given by Inez Loveless in the 
Advanced Guidance Workshop at Oregon State College in the 
summer of 1954. This may be seen іп the Appendix on page 344. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION THROUGH DIRECT EXPERIENCE 


So often we hear people say, "Experience is the best teacher." By 


this it is generally meant that immediate sensory contact with reality 
Often has more meaning to the individual than does the symbolized 
experiencing that comes through an oral presentation by a teacher. 
This may or may not be true depending on how much the individual 
15 concentrating on the material being Some vicarious ex- 
Регіепсеѕ are more effective than direct sensory contact because of 
the individual’s difficulty in interpreting what he sees. However, it is 
Benerally conceded that more students learn from concrete firsthand 
experiences than from symbolized experiences. Therefore, especially 
it is advantageous to give as many direct ex- 


ocational world. 
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terials and the processes used, the conditions under which the work is 
done, and the relationships with material or people can be seen by 
each individual. But it is а well-known fact that all individuals do 
not see or interpret the facts in the same way; therefore careful 
planning is necessary. First of all, the successful field trip must be 
related to the curriculum work being done. Unrelated trips have 
learning opportunities, but may not contribute to the unit under study! 
Before the trip is taken, a preview of the job or industry should be 
given. Someone who has visited the industry might tell about it, or 
pictures might be shown. A series of questions might be posed or 
suggestions given as to what should be observed. Part of the planning 
is the care of mechanical details, such as obtaining permission from 
the proper authorities and the parents, anticipating needs such as 
lunches or change needed for refreshments, proper ordering of trans- 
portation facilities, etc. Thought should be given to the actions of 
the group while on the trip: permissible activity on the bus, manner 
in which they are to move while at the plant, the amount and kind of 
questions to be asked, the courtesy to be shown to guides and workers, 
and certainly a show of appreciation at the conclusion of the trip. An 
evaluation of the learning developed from the trip should be the con- 
cluding activity. | 
Based on their experience with many groups of students visiting 
the Arabian Horse Breeding Farm, the California State Polytechnic 
College developed a plan for a field trip which could be modified to 


meet other conditions or places. This may be seen in the Appendix 
on page 347. 


Resource Visitors 


If it is impossible to take students to see work being performed, it 
is sometimes possible to bring the worker to the students. This can be 
done in several different ways. Teachers may ask workers, business- 
men, alumni, or faculty members to talk to their classes about their 
Work. This approach is more logically related to the unit of work 
under consideration, but it also requires a great deal of time for each 
teacher to secure the speakers. Vocational conferences or “Career 
Days" have become rather widespread features of the vocational 
guidance program. If certain conditions are observed, a Career Day 
can be of real assistance in the vocational guidance program. 
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Career Day. Since we have already seen that vocational choice is a 
process rather than an event, the use of a Career Day as the total 
vocational guidance program is sadly inadequate. Great care must be 
taken in the selection of speakers. Those who are very successful or 
oversold on their vocation will have a tendency to glorify the voca- 
tion and omit mentioning the difficult or disagreeable features. Other 
Speakers sometimes stress the problems related to obtaining the neces- 
Sary training or the necessity of becoming a union member. Too often 
speakers from the local community know little of the conditions in a 
larger area or of the national trends. Speakers have been known to 
urge students to enter a particular field, without knowing whether 
they had the aptitudes or interest, merely because questions were asked 
regarding the vocation. 

Again it must be stated that the Career Day must be considered as 
only a part of the total vocational guidance program. Perhaps the 
greatest value of a Career Day is the public relations angle. This is 
one way to get members of the community to come to the school. It 
Will make the community aware of the guidance phase of the total 
Program. It helps to make the community more aware of the problems 
9f youth in planning for the future. It is a wonderful opportunity to 


Work with service clubs such as Kiwanis and Rotary, which have 


Vocational guidance committees available to assist in the selection of 


Speakers, An example of a plan for a Career Day may be seen in the 
Appendix on page 350. 

Several excellent monographs have been developed ге 
Day. A few examples of these are: 

Suggestions for Career Day, by Emery Stoops, then Coordinator 
ОЁ Research and de» _, Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, 
California, 1947. 

Suggestions for Occupational Informatio: 

regon High Schools, Division of Vocationa 
Partment of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

A Career Day, Bureau of Occupational In c 

tate Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 


Interviews, If it is not possible to take the class on a field trip or 


ring the worker to the school, it may be possible to have a member of 
the class interview and observe a worker at his job. This can be 


garding Career 
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/ done on an individual basis according to the interests of the students, 

° or all members of a class can participate in an occupational survey of 
the community. 

Individual interviews in the community must be planned very саге- 
fully. An assessment should first be made of the interests of the mem- 
bers of the class. Then the community should be analyzed to deter- 
mine the opportunities available for vocational interviews. The "yellow 
pages" of the telephone directory or a list of members of the chamber 
of commerce will be helpful in making this analysis. Students should 
be given help in the manner in which they approach the prospective 
interviewee: how to make the contact by letter or phone, how to 
explain the objective of the interview, and how to plan what to ask 
and observe during the interview. It would be a good project for a 
class to determine together what they would like to know about the 
job; or one of the many outlines that have been prepared, such 
as the one presented in the Appendix on page 341, may be used. Re- 
ports of the interviews should be made to the class. It might be a good 
project to have the students in the advanced typing class type the 
reports, have them bound, and present them to the school or com- 
munity library. Suitable expressions of appreciation should be made 
to all the citizens who participated. 

An occupational survey of the community should not be attempted 
without the enthusiastic support of the local chamber of commerce ог 
other civic group. А joint committee of businessmen and students 
should develop a form which will be used by the students in making 
the survey. Agreement should be reached as to the time and place of 
the interview. Students should be given definite instructions as to how 
to conduct the interview and express appreciation when the interview 
has been concluded. Perhaps it is unnecessary to mention that OC* 
cupational surveys should not be repeated annually! 

Work experience. Actual work experience, were it not so difficult 
to obtain, would be an ideal part of a vocational guidance program. 
Isolated reports indicate that some attempts have been made to give 
actual work experience as part of the vocational guidance program. 
William McKinney reports that while he was at Fillmore High School, 
seniors had а day at the job in the community.?' Since then, work- 


? William D. McKinney, “Another Slant on Career Day,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 30:534—535, 1952. 
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experience programs for individual students have been tried rather 
extensively, more to assist the student economically, or to keep him in 
school at least part-time, than for strictly vocational guidance purposes. 
The merit of the program deserves much wider experimentation by 
schools. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION THROUGH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


, Audio-visual materials are extremely valuable:in presenting voca- 
tional information. Motion pictures are more widely used than other 
means, but filmstrips, bulletin boards, charts, graphs, pictures, record- 
ings, dramatics, and TV are being used more extensively each year. It 


is trite, but still true, that according to the Chinese proverb, "One 


picture is worth a thousand words." Every assistance available in this 


area should be used in occupational information programs. 


Motion Pictures 

ocational guidance programs will 
5 

are available. If motion pictures 

on the basis of “please list 

," it is very 


The use of motion pictures in v 
greatly add to the program, if they 
Must be obtained from some distance or 
your first choice of a date, your second choice .. . 
difficult to plan to include them in the program. Since only the larger 
School systems can afford to purchase films, most schools must depend 
On the larger unit of the school system for an easy and reliable supply 
of films, usually the county, state or university department of visual 
education, Catalogs from these units are readily available upon re- 
quest. The U.S. ‘Government Films for Public Recreational Use is 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. at a 
COst of $1.75. Association Films makes films available either free or at 
а low rental fee if the annual registration fee is paid. The annual 


Catalog will be sent upon request. 

Motion pictures used to give occu 1 
always be previewed before showing them to students in order to as- 
Certain whether the film adequately presents the occupation as well as 
Portrays its environment. Also it is necessary to determine the emo- 
tional attitude of the film toward the occupation. Before the film is 
shown to the class, indicate to them the relationship of this film to the 


pational information should 
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unit of work being presented and outline significant features to be 
observed. After the showing of the film there should be a full and free 
discussion of the students' reactions to it. It is not uncommon to have 
students disagree with some phase of the picture because “ту father 
(mother, uncle, cousin, etc.) does that work and they don't do 
....” The discussion must be guided so that critical thinking will 
result in valid generalizations. 


Filmstrips 


Filmstrips are becoming popular as a means of visualizing oc- 
cupational information because they are much cheaper to produce. 
A. 400-foot reel of 16 mm motion picture film sells for around $50, 
while a filmstrip of 60 frames will cost only $2.50. An additional 
advantage of the filmstrip is that each frame may be moved at what- 
ever speed desired, and questions and discussion need not be left to the 
end of the showing as with a film. Because of their cheapness, film- 
strips can be bought a few at a time, even by the smaller school, and 
thus are available whenever needed. A further advantage is that small 
groups may view selected filmstrips, without subjecting the entire 
class to the showing of a single film which may not be of interest to 
all. 


Radio 


Direct use of radio programs for giving occupational information 
in the classroom has never been feasible. In 1939-41 the National 
Broadcasting Company had a coast-to-coast broadcast series entitled 
"On Your Job." In 1940-41 the Columbia Broadcasting Company aired 
a series called “Americans at Work.” In 1950 N.B.C. offered a series 
called “You and Your Job.” Local broadcasts of programs giving 
occupational information have been sponsored by Rotary, Altrusa, 
California State Employment Service, several state colleges, and by the 
larger city public school systems. Current program lists printed in 
the daily papers or radio guides produced by city, county or state 
departments of education should be consulted. An excellent example 
of such a guide is “Look and Listen,” a publication of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education of the Los Angeles County Schools. Since 
radio programs featuring occupational information rarely come аса 
time when the class is in session, the best of radio material may be- 
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come available in the classroom by means of transcriptions or tape 
recordings, which will be discussed in the next section. 


Transcriptions 


With the advent of the "cheap" high-fidelity tape recorder, the 
Opportunity to use worthwhile programs in the classroom has in- 
creased tremendously. Only the imagination and the energy of the 
teacher limit the possibilities of this now readily available medium 
of communication. Transcriptions of radio or television programs 
can be made any time during the day or night to be used in the class- 
Toom when pertinent to the subject under discussion. This need not 
be done by the teacher, for many students or their parents now 
Possess recorders which they will gladly lend to the class for such a 
purpose, 

Transcriptions need not be limited to programs that have been com- 
mercially prepared or produced. Radio scripts may be obtained from 
the National Scholastic Radio Guild of the Scholastic Magazine, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. Thus, programs may be 
Produced and transcribed by the students in the class. One high school 
Class prepared a script which, with some editing by the audio-visual di- 
Vision of the county schools, was good enough to be broadcast over a 
Metropolitan radio station. There certainly was no problem in moti- 
Vating the students in that class! A graduate student in guidance at 
the University of Southern California presented as his ро ср? the 
class in Vocational Guidance a recording of an interview with a 

Usinessman in the community. The list of questions to be vds 
а bit of humor to be brought into the recording were peu in 
advance as a part of the project. Similar projects could be carried on 
at the high school level, especially with senior students. sd. | ae 

© emphasized that only the lack of imagination limits the usefu 


9! this tool. 


Television 

mpressed with the possibilities of 
| information. In countless different 
ents there is the opportunity 
pational information is 
does not diminish its 


кү person cannot help being i! 
pr “vision in presenting occupationa 
» с i 
Srams from newscasting to sports €V 


о See people at work. The fact that occu 
nly incidental to the purpose of the program 
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educational value. It probably will be some time before programs 
strictly for occupational information are provided, but some present 
programs come remarkably close to that now. "Success Story" pro- 
duced by the Richfield Oil Company once a week over Station KTTV 
in Los Angeles gives an on-the-spot telecast of one of the industries 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. While the program does stress 
the growth of the company, it also takes the viewer through the 
processes of production, with intimate views of the worker, his job. 
and his environment. Similar programs are available in other parts of 
the country. The teacher should check local papers and TV guides 
for programs of this type. Programs on commercial stations during 
the day are few in number and usually made up of second- or third- 
run motion pictures, thus making direct viewing in the classroom 
rarely a possibility. 

The position of educational television is very much in doubt at the 
present time. Television stations are very expensive to install and 
equip, but even more expensive to maintain. Even large school dis- 
tricts are reluctant to budget such an expensive item out of the tax 
dollar. One large university found that the gift of a TV station be- 
came a white elephant, and was forced to shut it down after several 
months of transmission. The possibilities of closed-circuit television are 
not yet apparent. 


Bulletin Boards 


Some teachers have made very effective use of the bulletin board. A 
former colleague always had bulletin boards on the side and the back 
of the room covered with interesting and attractive material. Adults 
and students alike would frequently say, “What an attractive room!” 
A teacher need not have an artistic flair to have worthwhile bulletin 
boards. With a constant lookout for materials having occupational im- 
plications, and the assistance of a committee, especially one made up of 
students who take the academic phases of the high school program 
rather lightly, a “live” bulletin board is a reality. 

Bulletin boards can be made really attractive by the use of modern 
materials. Plastics, Scotchlite, Blacklite, pipe cleaners and other modern 
materials can be used, as well as the traditional colored paper. Anima- 
tion can be be accomplished by students with a scientific bent with 
the aid of flashlight cells and a small electromagnet (the science de- 
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partment might become involved, too); or the local druggist may be 
willing to part with his animating devices after a period of time! 

Material on the bulletin board should be kept up to date. This is 
one of the real helps in keeping bound material current and correcting 
Other materials which are out of date. Material should not be left on 
the board a long time. A month is the absolute maximum for materials 
on any bulletin board, and some boards should be changed every 
week. V. ariety is another asset to bulletin displays. Pictures are always 
good, but they should vary in size, shape, and color. Headlines, catchy 
slogans, and controversial material always attract attention and create 
discussion. 

There are many sources for bulletin board material. The daily 
Dewspaper will have the most recent and up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about jobs. (What does the Want-ad column tell about the 
demand for workers in the community?) Magazines of all types 


Present materials that give occupational information: Fortune fre- 


quently highlights an industry or its leaders with an abundance of 


Colored pictures. The National Geographic is а gold mine for pictures 
9n occupations, especially in the articles telling about individual states. 
The Du Pont magazine, Better Living, has excellent pictures of men at 


work in some of the newer industries. Changing Times has run a dozen 


articles а year on occupations, making them very readable because of 


the charts, graphs, and illustrations used. 

Most of the major industries have educational di h hi 
Materials prepared for in-service training and for educational institu- 
Hons, А good example is The Lockheed Story prepared by the Lock- 
Need Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. An especially appeal- 
M part of their folder is the full-color prints of various Lockheed 
Aircraft in flight. Aids to Educators is the title of an 86-page booklet 
available from Educational Relations Section, Department of Public 

clations, General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan, which lists booklets, 
Charis, and films that may be had for the asking. А carecr kit ended 

ere Is Your Key to More Manpower,” featuring @ comic book on 
Че Tay lor Twins, is available at most General Motors dealers. The 
Educational Service Division of the General Electric Company; 
Chenectady New York, has developed some beautiful pictures de- 
Peting developments in the electrical industry. Commercial ena 
uch as the Bellman Publishing Company: Box 172, Cambridge 38, 


visions which have 
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Massachusetts, the Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, New York, 
and Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, will send 
descriptions of materials that may be purchased for bulletin board 
displays. The Labor Market Monthly, available from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., for $3 a year, has graphs 
and charts depicting the current job situation. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION BY READING 


Although it is recognized that direct contact or audio-visual ma- 
terials are superior means of imparting occupational information, the 
great mass of material available is in written form: books, magazines, 
monographs, newspapers, brochures, speeches, and writings of all 
kinds. The major part of the occupational unit will be dependent on 
written materials. 


Books 


Books used in presenting occupational information may be divided 
into four groups: textbooks, books covering several occupations, 
fiction, and biography. The textbooks were developed to be used in 
guiding the student in the study of a course or unit on occupational 
information. They may be of considerable size such as Walter Green- 
leaf's Occupations and Careers? containing 600 pages, or quite brief 
like Humphrey’s Choosing Your Career? with only 48 pages. Since 
books of this nature are constantly being produced, it would be well 
to check the book list of the-major publishers before making a selec- 
tion. A number of factors should be taken into consideration when 
selecting a text. Does the text fit your concept of vocational guidance? 
Does the text contain the desired material, or does the library contain 
the supplementary material desired? Does the text carry considerable 
“dated” material which will make it obsolete in a few years? Does 
the book have a bias which is undesirable? 

Books covering several occupations. Constantly there are books being 
published which contain material covering several occupations. After 
World War II several books were directed at 


= Walter J. Greenleaf, Occup. 
Inc., New York, 1955. 

=J. Anthony Hum 
Chicago, 1949, 


the returning service- 


ations and Careers, McGraw-Hill Book Company: 


phreys, Cboosing Your Career, Science Research Associates 
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men, such as “Veterans Best Opportunities.”** Other books are di- 
rected at a segment of our population, such as Jobs for Women Over 
35.°5 Others have such intriguing titles as New Careers in Industry °° 
As with all bound material on occupational information, some is out 
of date by the time it is printed, other parts soon will be outmoded. 
It is extremely difficult to convince high school students that it is 
worth spending time on a book, parts of which are so incorrect that 
even the students recognize the errors. Books of this type should be 
purchased cautiously or with the knowledge of their transient nature, 
and then removed from the library shelves when they are out of date! 
Those interested in this type book should consult monographs such as 
Occupational Information," or volumes such as Occupational In- 
formation—Its Nature and Use. 

Fiction. A considerable amount of occupational information can be 
obtained from books of fiction. There are two types of such fiction: 
books in which the information is only incidental to the plot, such 
as High Country by Harold C. Wire, and Come Soon, Tomorrow, by 
Gladys Swarthout; and books specialy written for the purpose of 
giving occupational information, such as Smoke Jumper by Marjorie 
Allee and Doz Marshall, Announcer, by Edward Ford. The librarians 
in most schools are eager to develop lists of this type of material. A 
list prepared by Miss Willa M. Sherwood, librarian of El Monte Union 
High School, lists over 200 books of this type. г а 

Biography. An excellent source of occupational information is biog- 
Taphies and autobiographies of our outstanding people. Where the in- 
formation is given to groups by the English teachers of a certain 
Stade, the use of biographical material is a natural part of the course. 

here the ninth-grade unit is devoted primarily to giving an over- 
View of the world of work, and the twelfth-grade unit is primarily 
for the job, the tenth-grade English 


devoted to getting students ready 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 


s Edward R. Fiske, Veterans Best Opportunities, 
&Y York, 1946. 

Gi ulietta К. Arthur, Jobs for Wom 
an N.J., 1947, ; McGraw-Hill 

ohn М. Amiss and Esther Sherman, New Careers in Industry, McGraw- 

90k Company, T New York, 1946. , 

$ +. T. e i E. Stoops, Occupational Information, Los Angeles County 
Chools, Т. 50 

" ^ M, Е. phe el E Roeber, Occupational Information, Its Nature and Use, 
“lence Research Associates, Chicago, 1951. 


en Over 35, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
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class would be the optimum place for biographical material. The 
catalog of any library will provide a list of such material. 


Monographs 


Monographs are small booklets or pamphlets usually containing in- 
formation about a single job or group of jobs. An advantage of the 
monograph over the bound book is that it is much cheaper to produce, 
can be written and published in a shorter time, and being smaller in 
size, is usually more attractive to the student. (This latter point may 
not seem valid to the uninitiated; but to one who has had thc gue 
perience of trying to get freshman students interested in rcading 
occupational information, this is an important factor!) 

Because monographs or pamphlets are easier to print, and anyone 
who has the desire to write one may do so, provided he can afford 
to publish it or find someone who will publish it, grave questions havé 
arisen as to the value or even authenticity of some of the materials 
being produced. A committee of the Occupational Research Section 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association spent considerable 
time working on this problem and then developed a list of questions 
on the evaluation of occupational information. Anyone using mono- 
graph material should find the check list’? in the Appendix on page 
353, a valuable tool for appraising it. 

Monographs can be divided into three groups in terms of source: 
publications of governmental agencies, of private commercial agencies, 
and of associations, societies, and other interested groups. The sources 
listed below are only indicative of the types of material available. More 


complete listings of these materials are found in other publications 
previously mentioned. 


1. Governmental agencies 
А. National government 
1. Department of Labor—Occupational Outlook series 


2. 0.5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Oppor- 
tunities for tbe Blind 


3. Superintendent of Documents—Occupational briefs 
B. State government 


1. State Department of Education, California—monographs and 
briefs 


” Baer and Roeber, ор. cit., pp. 56-73. 
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2. Oregon State Division of Vocational Education—Occupational 
Information monographs 
3. Department of Employment, State of California—California 
Guide to Farm Workers 
С. County and city governments 
1, Los Angeles Civil Service Commission—Career Opportunities 


for College Graduates 
2. Los Angeles City Police Department—Have You Planned Your 
Future 
II. Private Commercial agencies 
A. Bellman Publishing Company, Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts—75 titles in the series, about 50 of them current 
B. B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 16th Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.—20 monographs covering broad fields of work 
C. Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois— 


Published Careers, over 200 monographs some out of date 
D. Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


—the American Job series 
Ш. Publications of associations and societies 
А. American Aviation Educational Council, 1115—17th St., 
—A Day in the Life of a Jet Test Pilot 


Washington 6, D.C. ‘ase | 
B. American Dietetics Association, 620 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Ilinois—Chart Your Course Through Dietetics 
С. American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 186 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York—W bat Is Psychiatric Social Work? 
D. American Institute of Mineral and Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 
39th Street, New York 18, New York—Careers in the Mineral In- 
dustries | 
Е. Student Volunteer Movement for Christian Missions, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York—Agricultural Missionary 
F. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


New York—Career in Life Insurance 
And many others! This is the type of material that the wide-awake 


teacher of occupational information is always on the lookout for in 
the Newspapers, magazines, and brochures that are received by every 
, 


School, 


N.W., 


Magazines, Bulletins, Newsletters | 
ictly for the purpose of giving 
difficult one in the United States. 
alled Your Future 


The publication of a magazine str 
Occupational information has been а 


П the early forties a small but excellent magazine с 


was published. In response to a letter written to the editor com- 
mending the publication, he indicated that there was not enough 
sustained interest to continue publication of the paper. The Bellman 
Publishing Company produced a number of copies of a magazine that 
is no longer available. 

There is an amazing amount of good material in magazines of every 
variety. Mademoiselle magazine, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York, and Glamour magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
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York 17, New York, make a regular feature of articles оп occupational 
information. Reprints of these artilces are also available. Many of the 
popular magazines are printing articles with specific information about 
jobs. Changing Times, 1729 4th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
follows this practice. 

There are hundreds of trade, technical, and specialized magazines 
which give a great deal of information about jobs. Anniversary Or 
special editions are particularly valuable in the type of article in- 
cluded. It is impossible to list more than a few as suggestions of the 
possibilities of these journals. 


The Commercial Photographer 


520 Caxton Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Journal of Forestry 
Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Opportunities in Interior Decoration 
228 Varick Street, New York, New York 


Physical Therapy Review 
1790 Broadway Avenue, New York, New York 


American Cinematographer 
1702 N. Oran Drive, Hollywood, California 


Bulletins and newsletters, while mainly for the instructor, often 
contain up-to-date occupational information of a particular area of 
state. The California Guidance Newsletter and the Oregon Guidance 
Newsletter are examples of state educational publications; the Chicago 
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Guidance Newsletter and the Labor Survey of the Los Angeles City 
Schools cover metropolitan areas. The Bulletin of Commerce, and the 
Labor Market and Employment Security, which come from the 
Federal government, and state publications such as the California 
Labor Statistics Bulletin and the Los Angeles Labor Market Bulletin, 
and similar bulletins available in most states, help to keep the instructor 


up to date on job information. 


Fugitive File 

One of the most important resources of the instructor is the fugitive 
file, so named because it is the depository of all the clippings, news- 
Paper stories, articles from magazines which do not ordinarily present 
Occupational information, brochures, bulletins, and other types of in- 
formation that will be helpful in presenting job information to stu- 
dents. Material is placed in this file during the entire year, not just 
during the five or six weeks of the vocations unit. If the students know 
there is such a file, they will find an amazing amount of material to 
Contribute. It can become a gold mine of information. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is bei ed 
i а omes when the 
ated that its greatest value c 


student becomes aware of the number and complexity of job titles and 
Needs some assistance in organizing his information. Part Four, n 
Entry Classifications, is: particularly helpful in showing how poren 
ability, special interests, and other background experience is taken 
into consideration in setting up entry classifications. It is also ms 
to counselors in assisting students to analyze such data as schoo 


‘raining, hobbies, etc., as related to vocations. 


ng considered last be- 


Cause experience has indic 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION THROUGH 


COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


ivi rricular 
Occupational information can be given i ee ss Ru 
Program as well as in the regular classroom. Generally speaking, 


15 more student control and direction in the aaea i e 
Which has a definite appeal to some students. The usual methods 
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giving occupational information through cocurricular programs are 
assemblies, vocational clubs, and hobby shows. 


Assembly Programs 


Assembly programs can be entertaining, inspirational, or informative. 
Under the latter classification a number of interesting and worthwhile 
things can be done. The easiest preparation for an assembly is to invite 
someone to come and speak on some general vocational subject. This 
is perhaps the least desirable, since little student preparation or par- 
ticipation is possible. Visual aids would be a desirable addition to such 
a program, but would have to be very general for such a large group. 
A rather effective program was one in which three former students 
just out of college discussed how they had made their vocational 
choices and answered questions that had been raised by students in 
the senior class. Classes in Modern Dance, Industrial Arts, Chemistry, 
Music, and Art could develop programs that would be interesting and 
informative. There are specialized programs developed by General 
Electric, General Motors, and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company available in most communities. The Southern California 
Edison Company has an excellent film that portrays the possibilities in 
the applied electrical field of tomorrow. The film very pointedly in- 


dicates the vocational opportunities and urges the student to prepare 
for these new developments. 


Vocational Clubs 


Vocational hobby, or interest clubs are quite common in most 


high schools. In the junior high school, clubs are generally required 
activities and quite frequently a regular part of the school day, usually 
mecting during the "activity period” once a week. At the senior high 
school level, clubs are more definitely cocurricular, meeting after 
school or in the evenings. “The Reamers,” “The Stargazers,” the 
“Rock Hounds,” the “Future Business Leaders of America,” the 
“Future Teachers of America,” and many others, indicate the kind 
of clubs found in the high school. The activities of these clubs vary 
a great deal. Some clubs confine their activity to the high school 
campus while others take field trips, see demonstrations, participate 


= and develop service projects. A great deal of the value of 
the club depends on the interest and activity of the instructor. 
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Hobby Shows 


Hobby shows may be a part of the activity of a club or may be a 
School-wide activity with anyone interested. participating. An annual 
flower show in one high school was looked forward to each spring. 
Attractive prizes spurred them on to grow better flowers and create 
more artistic arrangements. The “Science Fair" at another high school 
produced some unusual and unexpected results from students who 
were rather reluctant to participate in the more academic phases of the 
program. This latter point seems to be characteristic of all types 
of hobby shows. Students not interested or able to compete suc- 
cessfully in the academic subjects show interests in unexpected ways. 
One such student who regularly made D's in English, social studies, 
and mathematics displayed a replica of an old-time anvil cut from a 
Solid piece of iron with only a hack saw and a file! 


INDIVIDUAL METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


given to methods of present- 


Although considerable space has been 
it must be pointed out again 


ing occupational information to groups, 
that vocational guidance is an individual affair. It is necessary for 
the teacher or the counselor to assist the student in relating all of the 
facts to himself as an individual. Perhaps it would be good to sum- 
marize again the thinking of the leaders in the field. These were 


previously stated on page 107. Vocational guidance 


1. Is a process, not an event. 

2. Begins with knowledge of self. 

3. Results in the crystallization of a self-concept. 

4. Promotes understanding of the dynamic world of work. 

5. Gives information regarding the training, skills, and behavior 
patterns necessary. 
achieve his vocational 


Each student must make his own plans to 
the average individual 


objective, but it is amazing how much help 
needs in making these plans. To match aptitudes, interests, personality, 
attitudes, and opportunities is no small task for the high school student. 
At this point it is very difficult to distinguish vocational guidance 


from educational guidance. 
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Students planning to attend college often are not sure which college 
or university they want to attend. There are also many personal de- 
sires to be considered. Some students wish to attend a small college, 
others want to be away from home, but not too far! Others plan to 
attend a junior college for the first two years because there is no 
tuition and they can live at home. Some will need financial help; 50 
opportunities for a scholarship must be investigated. If a girl wishes to 
be a dietitian, the universities having good home economics divisions 
should be presented to her for her choice. If a boy desires to become 
a medical doctor, it is important to help him see that a good choice 
of school for his premedical work may make the difference between 
acceptance or rejection at a medical school. The girl who “wants = 
go to college” without any specific vocational goal probably wil 
need assistance in picking a college on the basis of her avocational 
interests such as music, art, or dramatics. The boy who has a con- 
stellation of aptitudes that would allow him to succeed in several 
fields, but cannot make up his mind, needs assistance in picking a 
liberal arts course with a wide variety of electives which should help 
him pick a specific field. There are innumerable illustrations to indicate 
that “going to college” is not as simple as it sounds. 1 

For the student who is planning to work immediately after high 
school there are problems of varying degrees. It is difficult to get the 
boy who can go from high school to "swamper" on a truck, and even- 
tually “а truck driver like my Dad" (at what seems to be a fabulous 
wage), to see that his above-average ability in numerical reasoning 
and spatial relations could, with even two years in a junior college 
"terminal" course, help him to become a skilled technician in some 
field. It is difficult to help the girl who has been the soloist in 
the cappella choir to see that the vocational opportunities in the 
musical field are extremely limited, but that the avocational possibilities 
were abundant, The boy who is going to "work where my Dad 
works" (uncle, cousin, neighbor, etc.) is not planning to use his 
aptitudes and interests, but is just going to “get a job.” He needs a 
great deal of patient assistance. Again we see that each problem 15 
different, Vocational guidance is an individual matter: helping in- 
dividual students to understand themselves, the world of work, their 


own particular set of problems and circumstances, and how all the 
factors fit together for them. 
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SUMMARY 


The need for vocational and educational guidance was seen in the 
student concern for occupational information, the limited knowledge 
of students about themselves, and the wide variety of jobs available. 
Recently there has been a change in the definition of vocational 
guidance. It is now seen as a process rather than an event; and a 
knowledge of self and crystallization of self-concept are part of the 
process While a great deal of important information can be given 
about jobs to groups, in the final analysis vocational guidance is an 
individual affair: each student needs individual assistance to solve his 
problems. A considerable number of methods of presenting informa- 
tion to groups were discussed, such as direct experience through field 
trips, resource visitors, interviews and work experience; audio-visual 
aids such as films, filmstrips, radio, transcriptions, television and 
bulletin boards; reading of books, monographs, magazines, newsletters 
and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles; and cocurricular activities 
such as assemblies, vocational clubs, and hobby shows. Giving occupa- 
tional information is only part of vocational guidance; individual 


counseling is also a necessary part of the program. 
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CHAPTER @ 


Counseling 


There is a great deal of confusion about the term counseling. Often 
Бу teachers, it is stated or implied that 
ising or telling something to somebody. 
friends, 


by laymen and occasionally 
counseling is a process of adv 
This may be derived from the fact that all through life parents, 
and teachers spend considerable time exhorting, persuading, and ad- 
vising, Every teacher spends a considerable part of every day talking 
to students regarding their work habits, study skills, and achievement. 

There is likewise confusion regarding the different forms that 
Counseling may take. During the elementary school years, much of 
the counseling is supportive and developmental. Each child brings 
to the school his set of reaction patterns developed primarily in his 
home environment. If. these experiences have made the child feel in- 
dance procedures are needed to give the 
at school. If the child has not had op- 
individual guidance as well as group 
lp him develop into a good member 
ate to the need of the 


Secure or fearful, wise gui 
Child the opposite feelings 
Portunities to develop social skills, 
experiences will be necessary to he 
Of his Society. Counseling must be appropri 


individu 
al, 
t of the counseling done is in the 


At the high school level, mos | 
area of educational and vocational guidance. In most cases there is 
Need for information or help in making a choice of alternatives. Some 
Students need help in assessing their major apti i j г 
"SSistance іп piercing the glamour job tides. А few will need as- 
Sistance because mothers or fathers are attempting to live their lives 


Over in their children. There are students who need counseling re- 
ve problems which are 


8arding their relationships with others. Some ha 
135 
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related to the drives of the adolescent period, while others need as- 
sistance to cope with added problems from an unstable home en- 
vironment. А very few will have problems of such depth that ex- 
tended psychotherapy is needed. These should be referred by the 
School counselors to specialists in that field. Very few school coun- 
selors have the training or the time to handle such cases. Again, 
counseling must be appropriate to the need of the individual. 


DEFINITION OF COUNSELING 


The titles of two magazine articles are symptomatic of the feeling 
about counseling among the theorists іп the guidance field. “Counsel- 
ing and the Tower of Babel” by Malcolm MacLean! is one, and “Our 
Semantic Wonderland in Counseling Theory” by Dugald Arbuckle is 
another.? Arbuckle points out that there is a basic semantic difficulty 
in defining the word counseling. He says, “Despite a certain rap- 
prochement, counselors still tend to think of counseling all the way 
from the broad, all-inclusive omnibus definition which makes counsel- 
ing and guidance practically synonymous, to the much narrower 
concept of counseling as being synonymous with psychotherapy!” 

Among the most common definitions is that of Erickson, who states: 
"A counseling interview is a person-to-person relationship in which 
one individual with problems and needs turns to another person 
for assistance.”* Hahn and MacLean offer this: “Clinical counseling . - - 
isa process which takes place in a one-to-one relationship between an 
individual troubled by personal problems with which he has been 
unable to cope alone and a professional worker whose training and 
experience have qualified him to aid others to reach solutions to 
various types of personal difficulties": Robinson states: “The term 
counseling covers all types of two-person situations in which one 
person, the client, is helped to adjust more effectively to himself and 


1 Malcolm S. MacLean, “ ounseling and the Tower of Babel," Tbe Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 31:357-362, 1953. 

*Dugald S. Arbuckle, “Our Semantic Wonderland in 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 32:160-162, 1953. 

"Clifford E. Erickson, Tbe Counseling Interview, Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1950, р. 4. 

* Milton Е. Hahn and 
McGraw-Hill Book Compai 


Counseling Theory,” The 


Malcolm $. MacLean, General Clinical Counseling, 
ny, Inc., New York, 1950, pp. 3-4. 


iets tree 
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to his environment.” The following quotation from Carl Rogers re- 
veals his particular bias: "Counseling is a series of direct contacts with 
the individual which aims to offer him assistance in changing his at- 
titudes and behavior." Shostrom and Brammer change the above 
slightly by defining counseling as, “a purposeful, reciprocal relation- 
ship between two people in which one, a trained person, helps the 
other to change himself or his environment."* 

: Rothney and Roens, on the other hand, state: “Surveys of practices 
Am What are commonly called *counseling programs’ in educational in- 
stitutions reveal that no clear-cut, universally accepted definition of the 


counseling process has yet been evolved."* Shoben, in a magazine 


article reports a quick check of ten textbooks in guidance. He found 


а great deal of discussion about “schools” of guidance, but less than 8 
per cent of about four thousand pages discussing counseling! He feels 
“the lack of solid knowledge available 


that this is an indication of 
g people to alter their modes of 


about this complex process of helpin 
behavior in the direction of greater self-regulation and self-realiza- 
tion." Arbuckle, after a discussion of several definitions of counseling, 
goes on to say, “It may well be that an individual cannot have a 
working definition of éounseling until he has actually become an ex- 
Perienced counselor. Then it may no longer be 4 definition of counsel- 
Ing, but rather, his definition of counseling." It is the opinion of the 
authors, based on experience with counselors working in high schools 
and in counselor training at the graduate level, that each counselor 
develops techniques and procedures based very largely on his own 
Philosophy and background. This philosophy is tempered by what the 
individual thinks about the “directive versus non-directive” contro- 
versy, by his reaction to the discussion over the place of “diagnosis,” 
and by his feelings about validity studies of the “personality in- 


"Francis P, Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling, Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1950, р. 3. ie 

Carl В. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 10% 
oston, 1942, 53 4 
$ Everett L. Shostrom and Lawrence M. Brammer, Тре DE of tbe 
Sunseling Process, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1952, p. 1. 
"John W Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the Individual Student, 
illiam Sloane As e New York, 1949, P- 1. do 
"Edward J. a “Student Personnel Work: A Worry and а Vision,” The 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, 33: 152-156, 1954. 

Arbuckle, op. cit, p. 161. 


ghton Mifflin Company, 
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ventories,” etc. The effective counselor is one who develops tech- 
niques which are consistent with his own personality. 


THE COUNSELOR 


Since the individual who is to do the counseling is the key factor 
in the situation, what should he be or what should he know about 
himself? The first thing the counselor should be is himself. To at- 
tempt to follow a philosophy or use a procedure that is alien to the 
personality of the counselor will not produce a successful counseling 
situation. It follows then that the counselor must be a mature person. 
He need not have extraordinary ability, but he should have an abiding 
faith in the capacity and the potential of the student. He should be 
thoroughly democratic in his outlook. Since the counselor in the 
school is working more with the voral individual, his training and 
experience should be broad rather than deep. Clarence Failor makes 
this point very clear when he says, "The counselor, as a generalist, 
should have, first of all, breadth with the greatest possible depth. . . • 
Time and the need of the counselee, as well as professional ше 
petencies, often forbid deep probings to the depths of the individual 5 
life pattern." The counselor must also be able to cooperate with 
other staff members. He must remember that he is а member of а 
team. He must not make recommendations to the teacher that cannot 
be carried out in the classroom. Because of this close relationship with 
the teacher, it probably would be better to have his orientation in 
education rather than in psychology. Above all, a counselor must have 
а sound moral bias in his own life. Elizabeth Davidian has stated it 
nicely, “Counselors can develop through their own actions and 
principles of living a healthy way of life which will prompt them to 
be sought after by clients with problems. Would this not be the 
best possible type of rapport? Те is not superimposed, it is not artificial, 
it is not turned off and on at the counselor's door. This self is built 
by living a life which promotes respect, trust and confidence."? 

What should a counselor know? Many things, of course, but only 


" Clarence W. Failor, "Distinguishing Marks of Counseling," Occupations, 30: 
260-263, 1952. 


a Elizabeth V. Davidian, "Rapport and the Human Element,” The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 33:469-470, 1955. 
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a few indispensables will be mentioned here. A real counselor never 
Stops learning; there are so many good articles and books available, 
and almost every counseling experience adds to the sum of knowledge. 
Specifically, every counselor should understand to what extent tia 
counseling is an expression of his self. Therapy occurs when the 
counselee’s needs are met. As Arbuckle states, “All who counsel might 
ponder deeply over the question of why we do what we do in a 
counseling situation."'? A counselor should know that he cannot do 
equally well with all students. There should never be any guilt feelings 
Over asking another counselor to assist with a counselee. 

The counselor should know the importance of rapport, the meaning 
of acceptance, the effect of socioeconomic variables, and the im- 
portance of individual differences. Certainly the counselor should 
know the field of education, the level he is working in, what has gone 
before, and especially what is ahead of the student. More than an 
academic knowledge of the world of work should be had, if possible. 
In conclusion, a counselor should know that all students need guidance, 
not just the deficient, the shy, or the aggressive. Robinson asks a 
pertinent question, "Are we 50 historically grounded in clinical 


Practice that we cannot raise our sights above returning the sick, 


halt, and ignorant to tolerable levels? "'* Or is it that the counselor is 50 
ssible to do the counsel- 


burdened with "referrals" that it is almost impo 
ing that should be done for all students? These, and many other things 


the counselor must know. 


METHODS IN COUNSELING 


Counseling in the Elementary School 

vement began in the 
new point of view 
ool. Many still look upon the secondary 
marily vocational and educational, but 
lementary school, guidance must be 
nal, and social problems. In 


secondary school, it has 


Since the guidance mo 
as to the nature of 


been necessary to develop а 
guidance in the elementary sch 
School guidance program as pri 
it may be readily seen that in the € 


especially concerned with personal, emotional, 
» Dugald S. Arbuckle, “The ‘Self’ Shows in Counseling,” The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 33:159-161, 1954. л | с 
Francis P. Robinson, "Guidance for All: In Principle and in Practice, The 
ersonnel and Guidance Journal, 31:500-504, 1953. 
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other areas there are important differences. The teacher is generally 
considered the key person in the elementary school guidance program 
because of the close relationship between the curricular materials used 
and the nature of childrens’ problems. 

Guidance by the teacher. Children learn best when they are emo- 
tionally secure, when they “feel good" about their mother and father, 
when they “get along" with other children, and when they feel it is 
fun to go to school. Some children have problems in one arca but not 
in others. With some the need is small and the adjustment casy to 
make, while others are tangled up to such an extent that a great deal 
of time and attention will be needed to help them. Each child's problem 
has a different set of circumstances, and each child has a peculiar way 
of reacting to his experiences. Under these circumstances it can be 
seen that counseling the child in the elementary school involves creat- 
ing the right atmosphere in the classroom, understanding individual 
children, and rendering individual assistance at some problem or 
"crisis" point during the school day. 

Creating the right atmosphere in the room is a compound of the 
teacher's personality and the facilities of the room. While it is im- 
portant to have a room that is attractive with bright pictures of things 
in season, vases of flowers on groups of tables or “centers of interest,” 
it is the teacher's personality that makes the room the friendly, con- 
structive place it should be. To be enthusiastic about the things that 
children are interested in, to turn the sound of the raindrops into à 
song on an otherwise dreary day, to tease young imaginations with 
puzzles that even young minds can find answers to, and to utilize the 
unexpected or "thing-of-the-moment" is to create an atmosphere 
where good guidance can take place. 

Understanding children is not always an easy task. Some symptoms 
are easy to understand because causes are obvious, but others are com- 
plex and difficult to handle. Understanding children does not imply 
allowing them to do as they will. Sometimes guidance must be quite 
directive. Individuals cannot be allowed to disrupt group procedures 
even though it may be suspected that there are reasons for the ob- 
served behavior. Fairness and firmness are always good counseling 
tools. Understanding children does imply that an effort will be made 
to determine why the child is acting in a certain manner. If he is 
apparently attempting to get attention, the causes for such action 
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should be sought. Does he feel that he is "left out” at home, is his 
mother working, or could there be a new baby in the home? Is the 
boy that makes the funny noises fearful about his ability to read with 
the other children, is he covering up on an anxiety because of 
quarreling in his home, or is he constantly under pressure to do more 
than his maturity allows at that time? What causes the girl to strive 
so hard to be first in everything? Has she set up impossible goals for 
herself, or is there a perfectionist at home whom she is copying? Is 
there sibling rivalry at home so strong that the pattern of response 
carries over into the school room? Understanding children means 
finding out causes for symptoms seen in the classroom and never 
accepting symptoms as causes. 

Counseling and teaching at this level are so closely allied that it is 
difficult to point out what is strictly a counseling technique. In- 
dividual assistance in some problem area or help at a particular crisis 
point may be the only differentiation. All such assistance should be 
given when the teacher is alone with the child. This does not neces- 
sarily mean after school, because some effective counseling can be 
done while walking out to the playing field. A good starting point 
in this activity is to allow the child to tell what he thinks is the 
problem, This can be followed by questions which will help him to 
see his actions as others might view them or to see the social im- 
plications or results. Reflecting the feeling of a child who is upset 
ling device. To the boy who struck 
another for taking his drawing from his desk, “I know it made you 
angry when he took your drawing, and I don’t like to have people 
do things to me, but . . - ." Fairness and understanding, though always 


upholding the right, is always а good guidance technique. — 
Even though all teachers were guidance- 


Guidance by the specialist. | 
minded (which unfortunately is not the case), there would still be 
Need for specialized personnel. With all the understanding E a 
Patient counseling by the teacher, there will still be children who nee 
the time and skills of specialists: counselors, nurses, psychologists, 
home visitors, special teachers, ог others. Teachers need to know 
When and how to refer children needing help. - А 

One of the main functions of the school counselor is to assist the 
teacher in identifying the cause of abnormal behavior. The counselor 
is not a miracle worker who can take a child from the room, change 


15 frequently a good counse 
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his behavior, and then return him ready to learn and willing to comply 
with the teacher's wishes. Rather, the cooperative approach is л 
sary. The teacher supplies specific information which E рис 
child's activity. The counselor observes to determine whether a di 
tional evidence can be seen. This may be followed by securing special 
information not already available in the cumulative folder, or ascertain- 
ing whether some recent events have had a traumatic effect a з 
child. A plan will then be worked out by the teacher and counsclo 
to attempt to bring about the desired results. e 

An important function of the elementary | school са : 
planning with staff members the special provisions for im тө 
within the regular classroom or in special groups. While most ial 
selors cannot afford to spend too much tinie in specific remedial w ork, 
the counselor should be able to render such assistance, or to plan with 
the teachers and the administration how such services can be made 
available. Counselors must assist in the planning and developing of an 
adequate record system that has meaning and value to the teacher. 
Records of test scores kept in the office, and consulted only when : 
child is having trouble, are of little value! Interpretation of materials 
that go into the cumulative folder should be made both with groups 
and with individual teachers. 

Another important function of the counselor is that of m 
education. This may be part of the Summer Round-up which is helc 
before school opens for kindergarten children. While a major purpose 
may be the gathering of information about the child and a physical 
examination by the school doctor, it is also an excellent opportunity to 
help parents understand what to expect from their children and how 
the school program is geared to their needs. When teachers are 
planning parent conferences, the counselor may be very helpful to 
the teachers in interpreting information about the student. Not all 


teachers understand the psychological implications of what they see 
and know about the child, 


Since even some of the best teach 
or experience in identifyin 
of the counselor is to h 
dividual behavior, A forr 
known as the “child st 
developed at the Univ 


ers have not had too much training 
g problems of children, another responsibility 
elp groups of teachers in the study of in- 
malized program for making such a study 15 
udy group." The plan that follows is one 
ersity of Maryland under the leadership of 
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Daniel A. Prescott. Additional information regarding the plan may 
be found in Helping Teachers to Understand Children.° 

Each participant in the study group is asked to gather data about 
a child in his own classroom whom he wants to "figure out." The 
working out of the diagnosis is done by all of the 10 or 16 people 
in the group, so that in the course of a year everybody studies as 
many children as there are people in the group. The first three months 
are devoted to having someone gather data from one of six sources, 
bring it in, and lay it before the group, and having the group analyze 
it as to its objectivity. The six sources are: cumulative records, inter- 
views with former teachers, visits to the child's home, descriptions of 
life Space, creative experiences, and anecdotal records. The group 
meets for two hours every other week learning how to tap the six 
sources of information, and evaluating in group meetings the ob- 
jectivity and scope of the information. 


The next phase of the child study program is the development of 
? First, an anecdotal description is selected 


ations as possible are suggested by the 
group. Generally it takes one and one-half hours to figure out one 
piece of behavior. Second, there is an attempt to spot recurring 
patterns, This is followed by an attempt to see constellations of these 
patterns. Again multiple hypotheses are made about a child for about 
six weeks. By the end of the first year each person is trying to answer 
two questions about the youngster: (1) What is this child working 
on this year? (It may be entirely unrelated to his school curriculum! ) 
(2) What is he up against? (He may have grown up lonely, or be 
from another part of the country, or have odd characteristics.) During 
the second year the process is repeated and in addition the group is 
given a framework of ideas to use as а basis for organizing their facts, 
namely: organic, affectional, socialization, peer group, self-develop- 
mental, and self-adjustive ог emotional. During the third year, the 
Systematic study of the individual is pushed, emphasizing the last 
two items of the classification. While it is rather difficult to get 
large numbers of teachers to commit themselves to this pro- 


the "multiple hypotheses. 
and as many different explan 


“From notes taken at a meeting of the Los Angeles County Research and 


Guidance Discussion Group, December 8, 1949. к 
"Commission on Teacher Education, Helping Teachers to Understand Chil- 


ч 2 5 fashi 4 
dren, American Council on Education, Washington, 1945. 
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gram, it has been very helpful to those who have participated in the 
program. А 


Counseling in Secondary Schools 


Counseling at the secondary level has several aspects different from 
that at the elementary level. Teachers continue to play an иронию 
part in the guidance of students, but in a different way. Counselors 
have a more direct contact with the students and play a greater 
role as interpreters of guidance tools. Р 

In a good program of guidance at^the secondary level, the zs 
portance of the teacher as a counsclor is always emphasized. T hc 
daily contact with the student, even though it is for only a single 
period, gives the teacher an opportunity to sce the student in oper 
tion for a period of time. Some teachers are very quick to nogice 
changes that are indicative of needs to be met. Because a teacher 
felt that a boy in a social studies class seemed terribly listless in cam 
parison with the average adolescent, it was discovered that his 
widowed mother could not afford to provide him with lunch money- 
The fact that a student new to the school had a hearing loss was 
detected by a mathematics teacher when the student gave some rather 
obviously wrong answers. These illustrations could be multiplied а 
hundredfold by teachers in every department who have observed 
wisely, listened patiently, and counseled carefully. This has always 
been the right and privilege of teachers interested in their students. 

The need for greater stress on subject matter and the large number 
of students seen every day by the secondary teacher limit the amount 
of time and energy that can be given to individual guidance. The 
larger number of students continuing in high school increases the 
problem for the teacher in the classroom because a good share of 
them are weak in scholastic aptitude. In states where 90 per cent of 
the students of high school age are in school, it is not uncommon to 
find a spread in IQ from 60 to 160 and a range in reading ability 
from fourth grade to college level. This situation results in some very 
real problems of subject mastery and caring for individual differences, 
problems of both curriculum and guidance. 

"Teachers in the secondary school have always been more subject- 
minded than elementary school teachers. This is due to several factors 
University programs of teacher training usually require considerable 
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preparation in one "major" area and one or two “minor” areas. In most 
secondary schools, teachers are assigned to teach classes in their 
major area of preparation. In addition, there are still quite a large 
number of teachers who have little or no background in educational 
psychology or in tests and measurements. Teachers who graduated 
from universities where the academic departments were dominant 
were drilled on the thesis that if one "knows his subject" it is un- 
necessary to take courses in "learning how to teach." , 

Counselors were added to the secondary school staff for a number 
of other reasons. It was seen that the increasingly heterogeneous 
nature of the student body called for greater need in individual 
counseling, more than the existing staff or teachers had time to give. 
It was also recognized that high schools no longer were just prepara- 
that there was a real need for vocational guidance. 
As the curriculum was broadened to meet the varying needs of this 
new constituency, it was recognized that educational counseling was 
also needed. Today it is recognized that students’ personal problems 
vent learning in the classroom. Therefore, personal 


tion for college, and 


may hinder or pre 


counseling is a recognized nced of our day. 
с often laymen ask, “What kind of problems 


ors handle?” The referrals and requests for 
с of a large high school for one semester 
s were classified as follows: 


Counseling areas. Quit 
do the high school counsel 
assistance at the guidance offic 
were analyzed, and the interview: 


1. Educational problems (including programming, changes of program, 
planning future subject selection, scholarship information, achievement test- 
ing, draft registration, and checking out to another school) —60 per cent 

2. Personality problems (problems in regard to feelings about self, and 
problems dealing with relationships with others)—20 per cent à 

3. Vocational problems (including: inventory and aptitude testing, ad- 
justment of programs, vocational information, college information, and 
trade and junior college information, placement)—10 per cent 


4. Home problems—10 per cent 


a true picture of the actual distribution of 
f the educational problems take fewer 
than do other problems. A careful 
dicated that the counselor's time was 


The above does not give 
the counselor's time. Many о 
and shorter counseling periods 
study of the problems handled in 
distributed as follows: 
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1. Personality problems—37 per cent 
2. Educational problems—32 per cent 
3. Home problems—17 per cent 

4. Vocational problems—14 per cent 


One of the very real problems that faces every high school counselor 
is the heavy load of counselees for whom he has responsibility. Too 
often, the counselor is almost submerged with the constant flow of 
students to be seen! Students are referred because of inability to keep 
up with the class, because of little achievement, or lack of materials, 
others for lack of cooperation, wrong attitudes, or irritating practices. 
In addition there are those who come in because they feel they need 
information or assistance. A recent magazine article likened counselors 
to the cowboys who ride behind the herd (not the glorified ones 
we see on TV) constantly rounding up the strays and the laggards. A 
dirty and tiresome job! The guidance movement is not benefited by 
such a process, nor is counselors’ morale built by such experiences. 

Identifying those needing counseling. Wattenberg suggests that 
certain types of information appear in the school record which in- 
dicate those who will come to the attention of the counselor if nothing 
is done for them. He suggests as a starting list:*7 


1. Child is overage for grade. 

2. Family has moved frequently. 

3. Home is broken. 

4. Child is retarded in reading. 

5. Previous records show excessive absences. 


A study of the traffic through the guidance office should be made. It 
may be very enlightening to both the counselors and to other members 
of the staff. 

Another means of locating individuals who need assistance is the 
problem check list. While it is recognized that problem check lists 
have certain limitations that are inherent in all questionnaire-ty pe 
instruments, they can be useful in detecting some students necding 
assistance. The SRA Youth Inventory'* and the Mooney Problem 


* William W. Wattenberg, “Who Needs Counseling?” The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 32:202-205, 1953. 


"UH, H. Remmers, A. J. Drucker, and Benjamin Shimberg, SRA Youtb In- 
ventory, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1949. 
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Check List? are the two most widely known and used. For the past 
15 years a series of problem check lists have been used at the El 
Monte Union High School. These check lists were derived from 
statements by students, lists of problems that appeared in publications, 
and the latest one was based in part on a masters project by Homer 
Schilling, head counselor at El Monte Union High School. A major 
source of his information was a group interview with students and 
statements of their problems in an unstructured situation. 


а request for 
he published forms or develop their 


Schools or counselors may use t 


own lists as they desire. 
Still another approach to locating those who need counseling is to 


make a survey of those students who drop out of school. While it is 
recognized that the holding power of a school is a local problem, 
and often an individual problem, a study of those leaving school will 
indicate certain general causes. A study of the drop-outs of the high 
schools of Detroit during the month of September, 1951, by Richard 
Dresher, indicated four primary causes? (1) elementary school 
failures, (2) absences in the ninth grade, (3) low scholastic aptitude, 
and (4) being a discipline case. Secondary causes were indicated as: 
(1) high school subject failure, (2) high school absences, and (3) 


physical defects. | | 
Recently there has been a great deal of discussion about the fact 
nal education after 


that many able students do not continue their forn 
high school. Various factors in curriculum and guidance have been 
blamed for this situation. А study of high school graduates in Min- 
nesota made by Ralph Berdie indicated the complexity of the problem 
but also pointed out some factors which counselors must keep in mind 
while working with the above-average student. Berdie found that 
the most important factor in college attendance fg he home ditio. 
If the attitude in the home is that a college education 15 a must, and 
if over a long period of time thinking and planning have been ih that 
direction, the student will then most likely follow that pattern. “De- 
rection and strength coming from the family are related to the eco- 
nomic status of the family, the cultural background of various family 
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members, the experience the family has had with people who have at- 
tended college, the information the family has about college and other 
alternatives, and the values the family has centering about college 
and alternative plans.** Other studies indicate that carly identification, 
special assistance in remedial problems, some acceleration and some 
enrichment of programs, guidance toward participation in cocurricular 
activities, and direct work with parents as well as students will result 
in greater interest in further education. 

Another source of information that must not be neglected by the 
counselor who works with students is the studies of student feelings 
about the counselor’s role. A study was made by Claude Grant of 
members of the senior class of nine Central New York high schools, 
which employed the equivalent of two full-time counselors and had had 
a reputable guidance program for some time. The schools were small, 
all having between 100 and 150 in the senior class. By means of an 
open-end questionnaire he found that two-thirds of the students looked 
to the counselor for assistance in educational planning, but he shared 
equally with nonschool people in this assistance. For problems in the 
personal-emotional area, students felt that assistance should come 
definitely from nonschool people. The fact that the schools were 
small and the counselors were probably on a part-time basis may have 
affected the students’ opinion. It would be interesting to see a study 
made of student opinion in larger schools where full-time, highly 
trained counselors were available. 

A similar study of a 20 per cent random sample of 8,000 high 
School boys and girls of the Phoenix Union High Schools showed 
that students placed most confidence in counselors in the area of 
school activities, both curricular and cocurricular. Parents play a very 
important part in all problem areas, but particularly in personal prob- 
lems and decisions.?? Several implications from these and other studies 
seem quite clear. Students lean very heavily on counselors for assistance 
in educational problems but depend equally on parents for decisions 
in the vocational area. Counselors need to involve parents a great 


“Ralph F. Berdie, “Why Don't They Go to College?” The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, 31:352-356, 1953. 
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deal more when working with students concerned with vocational 
choice. Why do students turn to nonschool people for assistance in 
the area of personal-emotional problems? Have counselors failed to 
? Do students question the 


establish rapport with students in this ar 
ability of counselors to be of assistance with this type of problem? 
"These and other questions need further investigation, but in the mean- 
time the counselor should be aware of the implications. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENT PROBLEMS 


Counselors have usually classified problems according to the loca- 
tion of the problem, such as a school, home, vocational or social prob- 
lem. Since students tend to describe their problems in terms of their 
understanding the situation, it is easy to speak of them in that way. 
Critics of the sociological classification point out that most students 
have more than one problem, which complicates attempts at classifica- 
tion and makes it difficult to differentiate between counscling tech- 
niques. This criticism may be valid when research workers or clinical 
counselors are interested in classifying cases, but the cde oa 
is mainly interested in assisting the student in кш = por d 
in classifying him! Most counselors realize that stuc ents Fd p я 

ying him! Mos ‚ а problem in the vocational 
(plural), Frequently what starts out to bea Bee arent to allow’ 
area winds up as the personal problem of getting E n х BÉ ros 
Son to make his own choices. Often counseling оп cc S eis nich 
‘ms must take into consideration environme e elors usually 
Make educational achievement well nigh impossible. ee A d by the 
Classify, problems according to the major problem pr 
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2. Skill learning 
4. Study skills 
b. Language disabilities 
с. Social skills, etc. 
3. Immaturity 
4. Problems of dependence 
b. Overconscientiousness as to the opinions of others 
c. Religious or moral worries 
d. Egocentrisms, etc. 


This latter method of classification has advantages because it is a 
simplification. All problems are accepted at the guidance office as 
"adjustment problems" and are later classified according to the nature 
of the major problem. When teachers understand and accept this 
concept, it makes a great deal of difference in their approach to 
symptoms of problems they see in the classroom. 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS FACED BY THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 


Tom  (Adjustment—Excessive Home Demands) 


Tom was brought to the guidance office by the noon campus super- 
visor as a suspect in the recent epidemic of burning trash cans. Тот 
was very defiant, and defended himself by the oft-heard remark, “I 
wasnt the only one doing it." Since Tom was so upset at being 
caught, he was asked to see the counselor the next day. As this was 
the first referral for Tom, the counselor checked his cumulative folder. 
He found that the boy had slightly better than average scholastic 
aptitude, although his grades were only average, with one or two 
grades below average. His registration worksheet showed no indication 
of a vocational goal, and he seemed to be following the usual pro- 
gram of the average boy: the required subjects with a shop elective. 
The personal data blank indicated that he was the first of three chil- 
dren and that his father owned a dairy. There was no other significant 
information. The next day Tom was less belligerent, and the counselor 
directed the conversation into questions of Tom’s interests and 
activities. Tom was not sure what he wanted to do after he left high 
school, but he “didn’t want to be a dairyman!” 


| Subsequent con- 
versation brought out the fact that Тот had to ge 


t up carly in the 
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morning and milk а string of cows, finishing just in time to dash off 


` to school. In the afternoon Tom had to hurry home and milk another 
. String of cows, which usually took until dinner time. After that Tom 


would study or be so tired that he just went to bed! Tom had no 
really close friends nor did he have time to participate in any school 
activities with other students. He “picked up" his friends during the 
lunch hour, and thus got tangled up with the trash-can burning, “just 
for the fun of it.” At another session with Tom, the counselor helped 
him to see how immature his actions were, how the school could 
not accept such actions, and why he had to “let off steam” during the 
lunch hour. Tom readily understood and agreed to permit the coun- 
selor to contact his parents to see if his work schedule could be 
changed. This was done, and there were no further referrals for Tom. 


Bert  (Adjustment—Vocational Choice) 

Halfway through the second semester of his freshman year at a large 
metropolitan college Bert could see he was not going to improve his 
first term's academic performance, and perhaps would not even equal 
it, and he determined to explore the possibilities of a fresh start on 
another campus. He was somewhat discouraged and disappointed with 
his current level of achievement, and he wanted to sit down with a 
Counselor to examine critically some of the aspects of his school and 
College life, his feelings about himself, his family's attitude toward 
his problem, and the idea of changing his career goals as well as his 
college, 

In his attempt to transfer to another institution, whether or not 
he was asked to leave his present college at the end of the year, Bert 
knew he was facing a difficult task, and he wanted to make an account- 
118 of assets and liabilities in order to present a fair statement for the 
Consideration of admissions directors. 

Bert’s parents were also included in the counseling sessions, His 
father, not a college graduate, was in the auditing department of a 
large publishing firm. His mother was a graduate of a teachers’ col- 
lege and Was still practicing her profession. Athough they were grieved 
at Bert's unhappy experience, they were eager to help him in any way 
Possible, There was enough money to send him to a residential col- 


“Vivian М. Yates, “Bert Found a Niche,” The Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
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lege if that seemed desirable. Bert seemed aware of his good fortune 
in having the understanding encouragement of his parents, and his 
relationship with them was one of mutual respect and trust. 

Bert made a fine appearance, and he was well-mannered. He was 
able to see the reasons for his lack of achievement and was willing to 
accept the responsibility for what had happened. 

On the secondary school level Bert had had a mixed record at a 
competitive metropolitan high school, with marks ranging from 70 
to 95 and an average of 84.3. He ranked at about the middle of his 
class. His IQ was reported as 139. In extracurricular activities he had 
been a member of a few clubs and had participated in intramural 
athletics. 

Because Bert graduated at midyear he took a postgraduate term 
of two advanced math courses and two advanced science courses and 
received grades of 85, 95, 95, and 92. These were much higher than 
previous marks in these subjects, his highest grades during his four- 
year program having been in social studies. Perhaps influenced by this 
success and by the emphasis on the need for engineers Bert decided to 
enter a college of engineering. He was accepted by three of the four 
large institutions to which he applied, and he chose the one nearest 
home with the thought that he could save his parents some money. 

At the end of his first semester on the college level Bert received C’s 
in Chemistry, English, Engineering Drawing, Speech, and ROTC, and 
aD in Analytic Geometry. His second term, as he had feared, brought 
two Fs in Descriptive Geometry and Calculus, a D in Chemistry, and 
a C in Physics, although he received B's in English and ROTC. 

While making these grades Bert had tried out for track and 
dramatics and had been a member of student government and the Glee 
hous wer Ма fahre Se ng попеу, атеп and oneal 
ИЧ ak : rm. Unable to get a dormitory room, 

| ive in a rooming house near the college to avoid com- 
muting from his home, more than an hour's trip from the campus. 

At the beginning of the counseling sessions Bert was certain of 
only two things—he wanted to continue his education at another in- 
stitution, smaller and preferably 
student, and he did not want to 
tests might help him by reassurin 
level work and by giving him som 
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goals. On the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion (college edition) he ranked at the 50th percentile compared with 
college freshmen. The Nelson Denny Reading Test showed he was in 
the 68th percentile in total reading ability, also compared with college 
freshmen. His general adjustment seemed good. Top interest areas as 
indicated by the Kuder Preference Record were persuasive, literary, 
and social service. 

As the counseling progressed Bert felt that his costly first year 
had taught him to consider more carefully his living arrangements, the 
amount of time allotted to studying, reasonable limitations on his 
extracurricular activities, and preparation for the right career. In this 
last respect he began to think in terms of teaching or perhaps law, 
both of which professions he could prepare for by a liberal arts pro- 
gram with a history major. 

Impressed by Bert's sincerity and his honesty in assuming the blame 
for his failure, and feeling that he had the capacity to do better 
in college than his record had so far indicated, the counselor en- 
couraged him to apply to six liberal arts colleges of top accreditation, 
two of which accepted him. Four admissions directors felt they did 
Dot want to take a chance on Bert. 

This year Bert went on to graduate school, choosing one of five 
Outstanding Eastern universities which accepted him on the basis of 
his final college performance. He was graduated summa cum laude 
With honors in history, receiving a medal for the highest average at- 
tained during the junior year. He had also been president of his 
fraternity. Apparently Bert was right in thinking he had learned a 
Breat deal from his unhappy first year. 


Jack  (Adjustment—Environmental Situation) 


Jack came to the attention of the counselor because of his poor 
Scholastic record during the first semester of his freshman year. He 
had failed in English, social studies, and general shop, and had made 
barely Passing grades in mathematics and physical education. Classifica- 
Чоп tests given prior to entrance into high school indicated average 
ability with slightly below-average achievement. This achievement 
level was not so low that it would preclude average grades in most 
Classes, А check of his health record indicated that he was in good 
health, with the usual need of some dental work. He was a big healthy- 
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looking boy, appearing older than he actually was at that time. During 
the first contact with him, the counselor learned that he was living 
with his “mom” and that his father was in the army (Pfc.). His 
cultural and social life was very poor and limited. Не seemed satis- 
fied with his situation and himself, but not with school. He saw no 
need for formal schooling. In fact, he saw the school as an im- 
pediment to his progress. He wanted to be a truck driver and a 
mechanic (he had already held and been fired from six jobs because 
of his age), he knew how and where to get a job, his mother needed 
the financial assistance he could bring in, so why didn't people leave 
him alone! In several counseling sessions the counselor attempted 
to help him raise his sights regarding vocations, and to point out the 
need for education aside from strictly vocational purposes, but Jack 
was very well satisfied with his choice and way of living as he saw 
it. Finally, the counselor had no choice but to inform Jack's teachers 
of his adjustment to his situation, and to ask them to bear with him 
until he would be sixteen that spring. On his sixteenth birthday Jack 


checked out of regular school into continuation school and went 
to work. 


Bill (Adjustment—Financial and Health Problem) 


Bill first came to the attention of the counselor during the first 
quarter when his English teacher requested that an attempt be made 
to discover if Bill was undernourished. The same day Bill's social 
studies teacher requested that he be given a physical examination as 
soon as possible. She added to her note, 


“I also suspect eye fatigue.” 
During the first conference with Bill, tl а : i 


г he counselor discovered that 
he was one of four children supported by a widowed mother whose 
income was about $35 a week, 


> He had been bringing a cold lunch 
most of the time, but “once } 


n а while” his mother gave hi 
e him 20 
cents. Some material he needed was purchased from the : 


з order to furnish him with hot lunches, a job was found for him in 
“si seen = was nd pleased about this because he felt that 

would be helping his mother in this w i г 
и ae IS way. Since only a very short 


resulted in extreme fati 
i А augue апа heada ap- 
pointment was made for an e 5 che, an ар 


a. : ye examination. When this showed a 

inel g'asses, these were purchased through the welfare fund. Other 
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ppointments were made with a dentist, since his tecth required im- 


welfare fund. 
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mediate attention, and with the Community clinic, as there appeared 
to be a possibility of rheumatic fever. Three of Bill's teachers reported 
а new spirit in him within only a few days. The cafeteria manager 
stated that he was a willing and good worker, and appeared happy 
in the new arrangement. 


Ann f(Adjustment—Home Situation) 


Ann was referred to the guidance office by a teacher because of her 
poor attitude in class. She would question statements made by the 
teacher, particularly in regard to rules. Although she was never tardy 
to class, she questioned the teacher's attitude toward tardiness. This 
Seemed a bit unusual. During her first conference with the counselor, 
Ann talked freely about her home and family relationships. She dis- 
liked her father intensely. She claimed that he was "crazy." He 
dominated her to the extent that she was not able to attend a church 
of her own choice, and so did not attend at all. She hesitated to have 
friends at her home because of her father, and as a result she felt 
that she had no close friends. Since the school counselor was unable 
to go to the home to verify the statements made and because Ann 
Would not give her consent to have the counselor call the father, she 
Was led to see why she reacted in the classroom as she did. Ann was 
aware that she had stepped out of line a time or two with some re- 
Marks she had made, but felt she could take the matter in hand and 
Control it, The teacher later reported improvement, with an occasional 


lapse into being argumentative. 


Julie (Adjustment—Home Situation) 


Julie left her last period class with the explanation that she wanted 
to go to the nurse's office, but never did report to the nurse. She 
Spent the period, it was learned later, with two other girls who were 
also truant from their classes. The following day she skipped her third 
Period class and went to the “Mug” instead. Julie was bored with 
Sverything, She said her teacher's jokes were “согпу!” During the first 
interview, Julie stated that her father was an alcoholic. Her parents 
Were not divorced but were separated. Three years ago the family 
had moved to Arizona. Things were pleasant there for a while, but it 
did nor last, and the family returned to California. Julie readily agreed 
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to having her mother come to school. Mrs. X presented a similar 
picture of the home situation. Julie wanted to return to Arizona and 
live with friends, but her mother said they were only casual acquaint- 
ances and that it was out of the question to do so. Julie's mother was 
beside herself with the girl's actions and was amenable to any sug- 
gestions. The counselor assisted Julie in becoming a member of one 
of the girls’ service clubs, which she attended about two months and 
then dropped out. She became bored with the club. Julie was sent 
out to see about a job in a drug store. She seemed happy over the 
prospect of working. The owner took her name and told her he would 
call her if he could use her services. On two additional days Julie 


Was truant again. The next day she had the mumps. Julie did not re- 
turn to school the next semester. 


It would be possible to cite hundreds of cases involving home 
Situations which could be appraised from poor to bad. Resistance, 
resentment, rebelliousness, and aggressive reactions are too often 
Symptoms of reaction to home situations which are not satisfactory. 


Joe (Adjustment—Racial Adjustment) 


Joe came into high school, a round-faced cherub with a look of ex- 
pectation in his eyes. During the first quarter he made two B’s and 
two Cs, but during the second quarter he began to slip badly 
scholastically. Joe lived in an area populated by a minority group. His 


father was a farm laborer, and there was little cultural life in the 


home. During the unit on vocations his declared vocational choice 
was farming, but a Kuder Interest Inventory indicated a high interest 
in working with people. During registration he did not want to 
make out a program for the next year because he did not expect to be 
back. According to Joe, he had “lost interest in school" Не stated 
that he was no longer happy in school as he had been in the lower 
grades when he was learning the English language and learning to 
read. He could offer no explanation for this Statement, except to 
report good-naturedly that he had grown “lazy,” Perhaps he would 


return to school if he could have a full program of music! There was 
no point in studying since laboring jobs were all that one could get. 
Joe was a Mexican-American, 
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Jim — (Adjustment—Vocational Choice) 

During registration for the junior year, Jim repeated his previous 
statement that he would like to attend the United States Naval 
Academy. His permanent record showed the following scholastic 
record: 


Freshman Year First Semester, Sophomore Year 
English C English D 
Algebra F Algebra D 
Social Studies G World History B 
General Science С Life Science C 
Latin Inc. Latin Inc. 
Summer Scbool 
Algebra C 
D 


Latin 


The information available indicated that he was about six months 
younger than the average student when he entered high school, but 
the total of his achievement was one year beyond the average for his 
grade. A Quick-scoring Otis test gave an IQ of 110 and a Stanford 
Binet IQ test a total score of 128. There was certainly a difference be- 
tween his potential and his achievement! А check of other information 
available in his folder showed that while he did not participate in any 
COCurricular activities in school he was very active in church affairs. 
"There had been considerable illness during his freshman year. He was 
underweight and had a postural defect. He was the oldest of three 
siblings, in a home of above-average cultural life. Although neither his 
father nor mother had gone to college, both were very much in- 
terested in having Jim go to college. Jim could shed no light on his 
Problem with the college preparatory subjects. He wanted to go to 
the Naval Academy, but he just couldn’t understand mathematics 
and foreign languages, and this year he had trouble with English! A 
Check of his interests indicated а high-level interest in computation, 
and in the literary, scientific, and social service areas. A personality 
Inventory showed an adjustment close to the 50th percentile on both 
Individual and social adjustment. Lowest ratings were in sense of 
Personal worth and feeling of belonging. After several sessions with the 


Counselor it gradually developed that Jim did not share his parents’ 
enthusiasm for college. In addition, there were times when he felt 
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so miserable that he just couldn't study. The Naval ее бөре 
like some far-off impossible goal! He wanted to go to co = = 
wasn't at all sure what he wanted to be. With Jim's consent е 
parents were called in for а conference. His lack of pgs. у. 
health situation, and his indecision were discussed with. them. y 
agreed to a thorough physical examination to determine the a 
for his miserable feeling. It was agreed to lighten Jim’s program m 
give up, for the time being, a hope that Jim would attend e | a E 
Academy (reluctantly agreed, for Jim had the ability en i bs ue 
applied himself. . . . !) There were to be further talks with 
counselor to develop feelings and perhaps to evaluate aptitudes. 


Robert (Skill Learning—Low Ability—Low Achievement) 


Robert was constantly in trouble in all of his classes. He talked, 
walked around, and did not do his class work. He would hand in some 
work when he was warned of flunking. He made wild Жаш 
about pulling hold-ups, stealing, and violence. Achievement tests үч 
during the eighth grade in his usual haphazard manner indicated 2n 
his arithmetic and language level were about fifth or sixth grade. His 
seventh-grade tests indicated below-average ability. His father had a 
job as a guard at one of the larger banks, and the family lived ша 
good section of the city, one into which colored families had just 
recently begun to move. His mother was a housewife, and Robert 
had a twelve-year-old sister who did well in school. (Robert said he 
"hated" her!) His answers to "if I had three wishes" were: (1) run 


away from home, (2) have a lot of hot- 


rod books, and (3) have a hot 
rod! 


Robert did not like school and wanted to e 
conference with the counselor resulted in a decis 
to quit school when he reached sixteen 
until then and had an Opportunity to 


seemed happy to have arrived at a definiti 


Peter 


arn some money. А 
ion to allow Robert 
if he did all right in his classes 
work. Robert and his mother 
€ decision. 

(Skill Learning—Language Difficulty) 


Peter was referred to the counselor by his algebra teacher during 
the early part of November, because of “his defeatist attitude.” His 
Own remark to the counselor was, “Т have no reasoning ability.” After 
considerable discussion without any apparent gain, Peter agreed to 
take a test to see “if he had reasoning ability.” The result of the Binet 
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indicated that Peter had an IQ of around 107. Since Peter came from 
а home in which a great deal of Spanish was spoken, this score could 
possibly be low and not a real measure of his ability. The results of 
the test were discussed with Peter, his strong and weak points pointed 
out, and he agreed to talk over his difficulties in algebra with his 
teacher. In. December another progress report showed that he was 
doing poor work because of his attitude of being unable to do the 
work. Another counseling session resulted in a shrug of the shoulders 
and a restatement of his poor reasoning ability. He complained that 
some of the words used were too difficult for him to understand. The 
teacher took a rather “dim view” of his statement since all of the new 
terms were very carefully covered in class. However, he agreed to 
select several of the stronger students to work with Peter to give him 
individual help, especially in understanding what he was to do. In 
March another progress report showed that he was still doing poor 
work. The teacher felt that Peter should withdraw from the class since 
he had not acquired enough of the fundamental material to be able 
to make a college-recommended grade. Peter agreed to do so, and it 
was planned for him to take algebra at the junior college if he con- 
tinued his education beyond high school. 


Students coming from homes where a foreign lauguage is spoken 
usually have special problems in school. Since creation of special 
groups or separate classes usually results in injured pride or cries of 
"segregation," most of these cases must be handled on a counseling 
basis, which is very time-consuming and very inefficient. Fortunately, 
children coming from homes of the second generation are doing very 


well in school, and may in time erase this problem. 


Tommy? (Low Ability) 

Tommy first came to view as a problem in a third-term class in 
modified English. Most of the other boys in the group seemed pleased 
that the work was within their grasp. Tommy scorned the work. Most 
of the other boys were willing to attempt the jobs they were given. 
Tommy would have none of them. He jeered at the others for trying, 
kept up a running stream of heckling (of teacher and classmates), and 


= Магу C. Dolan, *What Made Tommy Fight?” The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, 32:357-58, 1954. 
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when talk failed to halt the class proceedings, he tried more overt 
action. He mutinied against all regulations and began to incite the 
other boys to rebellion against the subject, teacher, program, and 
school. 

When he was finally persuaded to verbalize his grievance, it was 
discovered that what rankled was his assignment to the General In- 
dustrial program. This was a new curriculum in our school, for boys 
who could be classified as "slow learners"; the academic work was 
modified and a special shop program was arranged. Tommy had been 
a contented member of his group during his first year in school when 
he had no label and was indistinguishable from others of his grade. 
But in the third term all others in the grade had been allowed to make a 
choice of vocational shop, while the General Industrial boys found 
themselves assigned to a shop which was to offer work ad 
their ability. He felt a difference in not 


choice. He had overheard an ill-advised comment on the General In- 
dustrial group made by one of 


the teachers; he had been teased by 
other students who cruelly labeled the group “the dumb ones.” Now 
he was fighting back. 


Why was he in the “slow-learner” 


adapted to 
being permitted to make a 


course? His application for ad- 
of 64 on a Pintner B test and a 


: ade of elementary school. 

In the sixt о è ry 
had к ж, ! а Pintner non-language test and 
9 of an Otis test answer sheet and 
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tendance in elementary school had been very poor. His shame at not 
knowing how to read was so great that he had become extremely 
clever in disguising his deficiency, and he had used bad behavior as a 
camouflage. The combination of frequent absence and troublesome 
behavior when present had apparently kept him from learning. Tommy 
himself transferred the blame for his predicament to others. He was 
filled with a fierce resentment against his elementary school teachers. 
Several times he said, "One thing I'm going to do is go back and get 
even with all of them who should have taught me and didn't." 

Questioning about his background revealed that he was the youngest 
of six children, with quite an age gap between him and the older 
brothers and sisters. His father suffered from high blood pressure 
and was excitable. His mother had been deaf from the time of 
Tommy’s birth, and no hearing aids had helped her condition although 
many had been tried. Tommy himself smarted at the fact that a 
younger niece could read although he couldn’t and tried swagger 
and bluff to carry off the situation. 

What could our school do to help Tommy? It was not possible for 
him to attend any sort of clinic or receive private instruction; he had to 
be aided within the framework of our regular school organization. 
The first step was to give him a change from the scheduled General 
Industrial to a regular vocational course. He made an attempt at radio 
but was handicapped too much by his lack of reading ability. Then he 
Shifted to woodworking, where the work seemed to have a therapeutic 
value for him. An understanding and supportive shop teacher, whom 
he came to respect and like, changed the attitude of the boy toward 
Work, school, and teachers. 

Assignment was also made to remedial reading classes with interested 
teachers who gave him as much individualized help as they could. 
Here he blossomed. Gone was the heckling, obstreperous, cynical 
Tommy of previous days. No longer did he voice the hope, “Ра like 
to kill a teacher or a Russian.” Seriously and painstakingly he co- 
Operated with all efforts to help him, showing a new side of his nature 
to the teacher whose class he had tried to sabotage the term before. 
He was impatient only with himself, as he worked on such materials 
as the Dolch Word Cards and the Disney Readers. He even worked 
harmoniously with a rather unattractive girl who was also a non- 


reader, It was really another boy! 
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А special program was worked out for him, with particular teachers 
wherever possible, so that he was able to meet graduation require- 
ments. He continued to attend remedial reading classes instead of 
being forced to cope with regular English work which was beyond 
him, and with the help he received he was able to pass the reading 
requirements of the driver education course. His attendance re- 
mained rather poor—he had an out-of-school job which made many 
demands on him— but his effort when in School was excellent and his 
behavior almost exemplary. 

By his last term in school he could read material on approximately 
the fifth-grade level. He was, and probably always will be, а slow 
reader, but he had acquired a good method of attack on new words 
and a large enough comprehension vocabulary to understand the 
words when he had figured them out. He was able to understand and 
enjoy the adapted text of Sherlock Holmes, a daily paper, and such 
magazines as Look and Life because the illustrations give enough clues 
to the text. 

An indication of his changed feelings toward school was shown in 
his seventh term when he brought his father to Parents" Night. For the 
first time in years he knew that the comments of his teachers would 
be favorable, and he basked in the atmosphere of approval. All through 
his senior year he remained fearful that the goal of a diploma would 
elude him. “I can't believe I'm going to get it, Every once in a while 
I get a bad feeling that I'm not going to graduate,” 

But graduate he did. Now he is working full time at the job he held 
while in school—helping an older man establish a milk delivery service. 
He is working hard and making quite a lot of money. He will never 


be a bookworm, but now he can at least function in the essentials of 
his business, and can keep records and read the notes his customers 
leave him. Tommy is so far remov 


ce ed from the violent ambitions of 
us former days that he came back to school on his day off to see his 
favorite reading teacher. 

John? (Immaturity— Limited Outlook) 


From early adolescence 
attractive job in some offic 


* Hyman Goldstein Personalit i 
Associates, Chicago. на ah а d 
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meeting stimulating people and of engaging in interesting things. These 
are characteristic longings of the typical extrovert. When he graduated 
from high school he found, much to his dismay, that the job that paid 
most, of those that he was able to locate, consisted in cashiering at 
a local department store. In view of the fact that he was the sole 
support of his family, there was no choice but to take the position. He 
started off well enough, making an enviable record as far as accuracy, 
dependability, and perseverance were concerned. Soon, however, a 
reaction set in, and he found great difficulty in trying to forget the 
two-column mahogany desk and the comfortable swivel chair that he 
had envisioned for himself in the spacious office of an important firm. 
He could not forget the interesting variety of tasks and the numerous 
contacts with people of prominence that were part of such a job, The 
daydreaming became more frequent, and he began to develop in- 
accuracies in making change which quite often resulted in a short 
till when the receipts were checked at the end of the day. Holding his 
mind on the job became an impossible art. Fatigue crept up on 
him during working hours with insidious regularity, and the position 
gradually became odious and hateful. The job was repetitive, the same 
thing day in and day out. There was no emotional outlet for a 
Personality that cried out for variety and human company. Every- 
thing within him was stifled while on the job. He was about to quit 
When, through good fortune and some persuasion, he secured a posi- 
tion in the store's cafeteria as a bus boy which, though paying less, 
Was an emotional tonic to him since it brought him into contact with 
many people and with the give and take that comes from working in 
a Broup. 


Randy (Immaturity—Mother Induced) 


Randy came to the attention of the counselor very soon after he 
entered high school. Early in October the first of many referrals came 
from the algebra teacher. He was not doing his homework, and there 
Were serious doubts in the mind of the teacher whether he was able 
to do the work, despite test scores which indicated enough ability. 
This was followed by reports of many infantile reactions, such as 
tossing paper, disrespect for the teachers and students in the class, 
shooting rubber bands and spitwads, talking out of turn, etc. Randy 
Promised that it would not happen again. In November when the 
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teacher could no longer tolerate him, he was transferred to General 
Mathematics. In December his bus ticket was taken by the driver who 
was "fed up with his antics." In January his Spanish teacher referred 
him because of disrespect—talking—and failure to bring books and 
equipment to class. Again Randy admitted his shortcomings and 
promised the counselor that his actions would improve. In March the 
principal of a nearby elementary school called and stated that Randy 
had been identified as the person throwing firecrackers into the play- 
ground the night before. Randy was sorry he had bothered them at 
the elementary school. In April Randy's social studies teacher said she 
could no longer tolerate his childish antics and requested that he 
withdraw from the class. 


How could this small, round-faced, innocent-looking little boy stir 


such strong feelings in so many people? Randy was young. His 


mother had entered him in kindergarten before he was legally of 
age, "because it was only a few months." Since Randy's father had a 
position that required a great deal of time and attention but was not 
too secure from the financial angle, Randy's mother attempted to keep 
any additional worries from him. Randy's derelictions during his ele- 
mentary school days went unmentioned to the father. Each time 
Randy was sent to the office he Very solemnly promised that it 
wouldn't happen again. Conferences with the mother resulted only 


In May the 
education department for * 


i | 3$ по apparent change in Randy’s at- 
titude. This situation continued i 3 | 


stood him as long as possible, ch 
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Schools and another public school, and then returned with great 
promises as to future conduct. But the same pattern persisted, and 
again it was necessary to request his withdrawal from school. 

This is a particularly hard case for the counselor to handle. With 
continual promises to make good and the refusal of the parents to 
accept their part of the responsibility or any recommendation from 
the school personnel, it is literally impossible to bring about a change 
of behavior. 


Herbert — (Immature—Lack of Balance) 


Herbert missed so many classes because of his activity in dramatics 
and debate that several teachers reported him in danger of failing, in- 
Stead of receiving the college-recommended grades which he should 
make in terms of his ability. Earlier that year he had been allowed to 
take Radio Speech in place of physical education, from which he had 
been excused because of a heart condition. Several conferences with 
Herbert revealed his terrific desire to participate in these highly 
Motivating activities and brought an avowal that he would spend 
more time on his other classes. Despite his statement to the counselor, 
there was little improvement in his other work until the counselor, 
through his speech instructor, threatened to suspend him from all 
Speech activities unless he spent more time on his other classes. 
Herbert could not see what all the fuss was about. He would “do 
all right when he got to college.” It was pointed out to him that 
he would not even get into college if he did not make recommended 


grades in his college-required subjects. 


There are always a few students who become so enamored of the 
Cocurricular activities that the curricular requirements seem unin- 
teresting or unimportant. In cases like this, the counselor, like the 
Parent in the home, must sometimes say, "This you must 90!” 


Paula — (Immaturity—Egocentric) 


Paula says that she "gets Бу,” and has done so all of her life. She 
doesn't want help—she just wants to be left alone! Paula was one year 
Advanced in school, but with only average ability and achievement. 
During her first semester in school she accumulated four F's and one 
C in printing. She took part in no school activities, and stated that 
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she did not participate in any social or religious activities outside of 
school. Her health record indicated a considerable number of colds, 
a slight heart murmur, and the usual need of dental work and a 
tonsillectomy. She ate no breakfast or lunch, and sometimes no 
dinner! Her father was a truck driver who had been born in a 
European country and had rather definite ideas about what young 
people, and girls in particular, should do or not do. Paula refused to 
give any information about her home life. The record indicated three 
younger children at home. Paula had made no vocational choice and 
was not interested in taking an interest inventory. *A girl's place is in 
the home!" She finally agreed to take a personality inventory and 
scored in the 5th percentile in both individual and social adjustment. 
She was especially low in family and school relations. When at the end 
of the school year the family moved from the school district, contact 
with Paula was lost. 


This is another type of problem that is difficult to handle. Lack 
of insight plus the environmental situation calls for therapy over à 
long period of time. Often there is little the counselor can do until the 
individual becomes mature enough to understand what she is doing. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter on counseling started out with certain basic premises 
that were learned from working with students. One is that every 
student will sometime need help. Guidance is not for the few extreme 


deviates but for all the students in the school. The needs of individual 


students are quite different, but many students have similar problems. 


-seated problems that re- 


erage school counselor to 
-seated problems. These should be referred 
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in the field. Since the counselor is so important in the counseling 
process, some statements about what a counselor should be and know 
were included. Methods in counseling at both elementary and high 
School level were presented, indicating the general developmental 
counseling that is necessary at the elementary level and the more 
specific individual remedial problems of the high school level. "This 
was followed by classifications of problems and some typical problems 
faced by the school counselor. | 
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СНАРТЕВ 7 


School Placement Service 


THE NEED FOR PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The need for placement service increases in relation to the in- 
creased complexity of job opportunities, The development of large 
schools in big cities as contrasted to small enrollmehts in villages has 
intensified the needs for placement help. 

When occupations were few in type and employers knew most 
of the graduating seniors by their first names, there was little need 
for school or community placement service, With urbanization has 
come a gulf between employer and prospective employee. 


Private agencies have been established to render placement service. 
These agencies must give their first con 
to stay in business, and 


Schools have great 
designated home 
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Placement service should be provided for both in-school and out- 
of-school students. Much of the in-school placement should be avail- 
able for school-work programs. Out-of-school placement should be 
available for graduating seniors and alumni of the school. 


WHAT IS PLACEMENT? 


The nature and scope of placement encompasses more than just 
aiding students in getting a job after graduation. It requires guidance 
in the proper selection of pre-job training. The placement service 
Should follow up placement to help students improve their services 
and to gain satisfaction on the job. In this sense placement service 
begins with proper training and continues as long as the school can 
help the worker advance and readjust while working. 


+++ to offer a program of studies which shall be suited to the varying 
needs of boys and girls; to assist boys and girls to develop right attitudes 
toward life and its problems; to assist them in discovering and developing 
their natural aptitudes; to guide them carefully by a wise discipline through 
the trying time when they are passing from the period of control imposed 
by others to the period of self-control; to take into account their budding 
idealism and their emerging religious concepts; to give them opportunities 
for expressing their social instincts in helpful and inspiring service, to cor- 
rect physical defects, and to build up habits of healthy living; to acquaint 
boys and girls in an elementary way with the social, the economic, and 
the political problems which they must soon face in the world outside of 
School; to inculcate in them both by theory and by practice the principles 
of good citizenship; to induce as many as possible to go on with their 
education in higher schools; and to give to those who must take up at 
Once the toil for daily bread a good start by way of special, though ele- 


Mentary, vocational training.’ 


A group of junior high school administrators took the Ten Im- 
Perative Needs of Youth as outlined in the booklet, Planning for 
American Youth, and devised a new statement of needs to fit the 


* Thomas Gosling, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school 


tinciples, 29:13-14, 1945. k Jue 
* Educational Policies Commission, Planning for American Youth, A Summary 
of Education for All American Youth, National Education Association, Washing- 


ton, 1951, р.9. 
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junior-high-school-age child. The first imperative need related to ad- 
justment follows: 


Imperative Need Number 1. All junior high school youth need to ех- 
plore their own aptitudes and to have experiences basic to occupational 
proficiency. 

l. They need to explore various occupational fields and from the ex- 
ploration to choose fields to pursue further. 

2. They need to analyze their own personal interests and abilities. 

3. They need experiences which will give insight into the world at work. 

4. They need work experiences at home or elsewhere. . 

5. They need to have information regarding the activities and require- 
ments of various occupational fields. 


6. They need to learn about and practice safety in connection with 
occupations. . 

7. They need to grow in their ability to be accurate and to experience 
satisfaction in the completion of a job well done. 


8. They need to learn to work effectively with others and to gain satis- 
faction from contributing to the welfare of the group. 


. 5 а 3 ; -upational 
9. They need to acquire certain skills which are basic to occupation 
success. 


The first imperative need of youth 
perative Needs of Youth accordin 
American Youth, had been given as: 


‚ as outlined in the Ten Im- 
g to the booklet Planning for 


All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations.’ 


their junior or senior year 
Occupational future. The school should 
* Handbook for Сай 
State Department of Е, 
* Educational Policies 


fornia Junior High 
ducation, Sacramento, 
Commission, ор. cit. 


Schools, Bulletin of the California 
Calif., 18(2):6-7, 1949. 
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help them make the continuing adjustments which lead to successful 
placement. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The organization for placement will vary with the size and type 
of school. The illustrations in Figures 23 and 24 give examples of 
possible placement services in small and in large schools. 

The placement service is related to practically all areas of the 
educational program, such as academic courses, attendance, work ex- 
perience, electives, part-time work, guidance, extracurricular activities, 
and community activities. Students should be placed in grades, classes, 
and activities suitable to their needs, interests, and abilities. By using 
every school facility, placement will be more accurate and more 
likely, 

Under vocational placement the school has a definite responsibility 
in making available to the students information on the requirements of 
Vocational Opportunities pertinent to the areas of student interest. 


Present circumstances, and those in the foreseeable future, demand that 
the majority of our young men possess job skills and technical training in 
Order to insure happy, successful work experience for themselves, and 
Security for our way of life. Logic dictates that these facts hold extreme 
significance for the secondary school. Reason demands that the secondary- 
School educator take a close look at the program his school presents its 
Young people to sce if it measures up to the needs of these times.’ 


Educational work experience, according to Erickson and Smith," 
ls created either in the school or in the community to enrich a stu- 
dent's educational program. These authors list some of the outstanding 


guiding principles in planning work experience programs. 


1. Work experience should be related as closely = possible to the total 


educational program of the student. 


“William М. McGowan, “We Need More Vocational Education,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, vol. 36. Washington, 
anuary, 1952, р. 15. . oP TM 

Clifford Е. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of 

"dance Services, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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Figure 23. 
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Figure 24. Placement organization for a large school 
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2. Supervision by both school and employer should be well planned to 
assure progressive learning and sound guidance. 

3. Adequate records of work experience should be kept by students, 
employers, and the school. 

4. School and community services without pay should be encouraged 
as a part of work experience to develop student responsibility for com- 
munity welfare. 

5. Schools should take the lead in cooperating with and utilizing com- 
munity resources in setting up а work-experience program. 


The significance of part-time work in the placement service is in 
helping students who might normally have to quit school because of 
economic necessity. They need help as much as do the drop-outs and 
graduates, Many students want help in getting part-time jobs just for 
Spending money. Furnishing part-time workers is a valuable service 
for both students and employers. 

The placement service as a part of the total guidance program is 
concerned with helping the student choose wisely and then begin 
Working toward that goal. The guidance program is considered to 
be a set of resources aimed at bringing about an adjustment of the 
pupil. The program is designed to facilitate the entire school program 
and deals particularly with special problems of pupils. It works di- 
rectly with pupil problems and needs, and provides data and services 
for the school staff so that the entire school program may be carried 
Out in an effective manner. The guidance office keeps a complete record 
Of the pupil’s academic, social, personal, vocational, recreational, and 
extracurricular achievements. The guidance office tests individuals for 
an appraisal of their qualifications for placement. Some of the most 
Widely used tests preceding placement are: 


1. Mental examinations 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 

Ohio State University Psychological Test 
ACE, Psychological Examination 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability 
- California Test of Mental Maturity 

7. Army General Classification Test 

3. Stanford-Binet Scale 


R 
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2. Interest inventories 
а. Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
b. Kuder Preference Record 
с. Occupational Interest Inventory 
3. Personality tests 
а. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
b. Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN 
с. California Test of Personality 
d. Adjustment Inventory —Bell 
е. The Personality Inventory—Bernreuter 
f. An Inventory of Factors STDCR 
4. Special aptitude tests 
. Survey of Working Speed and Accuracy—Ruch 
. Survey of Space Relations Ability—Case, Ruch 
. Seashore Measures of Music Talents 
. Purdue Pegboard 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test 
- Тре Meier Art Tests: I, Art Judgment 
. Test in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art 
. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
. Test of Mechanical Comprehension—Bennett 
. Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
‚ Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Examination 
. Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test 
. Aptitude Test for Medical Schools 
т. Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates for Testing Color Perception 


~ Pan Бело ASR 


x 
= 


Follow-up is а vital part of the placement service, This phase of 
placement and re-placement has been covered in Chapter 8. 


RELATION OF THE CURRICULUM TO PLACEMENT 


Adapting the curriculum to the problems of the worker and to the 
skills needed in obtaining and holding a job successfully is a cooperative 
undertaking for the curriculum and placement ains ou director of 
the placement service should work cooperatively also with the various 
departments, and take the lead in pointing out how different subject 
areas can contribute to the job of making effective workers. 
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Every school subject can assist in the eventual vocational adjustment of 
the students taking that particular subject. In English, the teacher can ad- 
vance the vocational growth of his students in several ways. When a pupil 
is taught to speak more effectively, he is adding materially to his general 
abilities, which later will be marketable themselves or will improve the 
marketability of his vocational skills. Persons in nearly all vocations use 
these general abilities." 


One of the most valuable vocational aspects of the social studies deals 
with the interrelationship of the geography of a region and its occupa- 
tional life. Another vocational aspect of the social studies is concerned 
With the ways in which people of past eras and of different localities 
have earned their living, governed themselves, and carried on trade with 
other peoples. The study of the building of the pyramids, for instance, 
Involves a consideration of the vocational problems of the people of 
ancient Egypt. A third vocational aspect of the social studies deals with 
Such current matters as employment, wage. and income trends; relation- 
ships between incomes and consumer prices; and the features and values 
of the American free enterprise system. 


Through mathematics, the teacher can show the role of quantitative 
thinking in such different occupations as farming, carpentry, retailing, and 
engincering. Thus pupils study mathematics in terms of its relationship 


to the vocational life out of which it grew and in which it is currently 
used,’ 


These are merely examples of what may be done by teachers in the 
several subjects. A student should understand the relationship of the 
subject he is studying to his field of work. The student who realizes 
that the subject he is studying is related to his vocational goal usually 
Puts forth more effort in his study. The role that the nonacademic 
Class plays in relation to occupational opportunities is obvious. 

Service to the community is an important aspect of the placement 
Service. It is the school's job to acquaint students with opportunities 
or Community service, as well as то place them in lucrative jobs. 

lacement service can help both the worker and the community. 


"Shirley A. Hamrin and Blanche B. Paulson, Counseling Adolescents, Science 
"Scarch Associates, Chicago, 1950, p. 226. 
lbid., р. 227. 
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Kitch outlines other basic considerations related to the planning of 
a work placement program which include the following: ' 


l. The work placement services provided by a school should be de- 
veloped in such a manner as to make the services known and available to 
all students. 

2. The interest of all faculty members in the placement program should 
be encouraged. This can be done by occasional reports to the faculty on 
the number of placements made and the number of students desiring um 
Faculty members can be encouraged to develop contacts with potentia 
employers. 

3. In a school of suitable size, a central placement office is needed where 
employers' calls can be received and where students interested in part-time 
or full-time employment can call regularly. Е 

^. Placement оп a job ought to be considered a part of the counseling 
process with all available information from student records being used to 
insure proper placement. А. properly placed student constitutes an effective 
public relations measure, while an improperly placed student can result in 
much criticism of the school. 

5. Work-experience programs will make placement easier. Experience 
indicates that many students placed on work-experience jobs remain 2$ 
full-time employees following graduation from school. 

6. Contacts between students and employers in connection with carcer 
conferences, field trips, and similar activities will result in placements later. 

7. Time and effort invested in giving students experience in employment 
interviews and in filling out application forms will pay dividends in place- 
ments. 

8. School placement programs should be carrie 
public employment services, employers, 
community agencies. 


d on in cooperation with 
labor groups, and other interested 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PLACEMENT SERVICE? 


The responsibility for the placement service is still largely un- 
determined. Local, state, and Federal employment agencies certainly 
have more experience, more money, and more information on occu- 
pational opportunities, However, the school finds itself in a more 


"Donald E. Kitch and William H. McCreary, "Improving Guidance Programs 
in Secondary Schools,” Bulletin 


а of tbe California State Department of Educa- 
tion, no. 19, December, 1950, p. 43 
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favorable position than any of these agencies since it knows the stu- 
dent and his abilities. In this chapter, stress is placed upon the school's 
place in operating a placement service and in recommending coopera- 
tion with other agencies. Bryan points out that placement is not a one- 
person or onc-agency function: t 


Placement services are a necessary adjunct to a fully operative program 
of work-experience education. Placement may be done by teachers, coordi- 
nators, counselors, or others. However, a departmert of placement and 
follow-up to coordinate and extend placement services is desirable. Essen- 
tial services to be rendered by such an office include: coordination of 
school placement with business and industry, state employment offices, and 
other agencies; assistance in placement of graduates, drop-outs, and students 
who need employment help to remain in school; collection and dissemina- 
tion of local occupational information which will be beneficial in training 
and placement; and participation in student surveys and follow-up studies 
which will be helpful in placement and in curriculum modification. This 
department might well operate in accordance with such basic underlying 
Principles as the following: placement is an important and integral part 
of the counseling program; every student should receive the maximum 
education suitable to his interests and abilities before full-time occupational 
placement is considered; service to the student according to his individual 
needs should be the principal criterion for placement; and placement made 
11 accordance with student interests and abilities often should lead to a 


Permanent vocational choice. 


Provisions have been made in various size schools to handle this 
Problem; 


d А placement counselor or director in large schools might devote 
his entire time to contacting employers, aiding students in seeking em- 
Ployment, placing them in suitable jobs, and aiding them to make satis- 
factory adjustments on the job. One of his major contributions is in 
Sathering pertinent information and in disseminating it to personnel 
Involved in the placement service. 

2. Some large cities have a centralized placement service organized 
to handle the needs of all youth. 


wi Joseph G. Bryan, “How Can the School Develop Placement Services and 
M ork Experience Education for Youth?” Bulletin of the National Association of 
°condary-school Principals, vol. 37, Washington, April, 1953, p. 33. 
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3. In some of the smaller schools the functions of the укен 
service fall on the principal, department heads, or teacher ix ge 
Basic to any placement service is the part that teachers play. е 
cannot get away from the fact that they аге all preparing the stu 
the field work. [n] | 
E placement service should utilize all available facilities, cde 
ample, a druggist, the store manager, the shopkeeper, the — E 
teacher, a doctor, and others. All these and others should be uti c 
in giving advice and information that will help the job seeker. In ict 
tion, the service should make available information concerning e на 
cational opportunities and admission practices of various € 
institutions. The responsibility of business and industry for the prepara à 
tion and provision of work experience for youth is gaining Р 
nition. Тће large numbers and varieties of jobs, the complexity of es 
industrial Society, and the need for intelligent — : 
challenge to the employer of youth today. The responsibility E 
teaching youth to face community problems affecting their ind 
welfare and aiding them in finding the answers should be accepte 


я izati `$ som- 
by community organizations such as the YMCA, chambers of co 
merce, and service clubs. 


PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 


The procedures and techni 


ques in the school placement service 
should be based primarily 


жиш. ә -nvistons 
on the facilities of the school, the provision 
made for placement services, the size of the community, the sociolog- 
ical and economic aspects of the community, 


the types of organiza- 
tions in the community. 


‚ and numerous other factors. Each school 
must tailor its placement service to fit the needs of its own community- 


Student Survey of Placement Needs 


А survey of students should be made to establish the need for 2 
placement service by determi 


ning the number of students already em- 
ployed and the number of students desiring employment. The nced 
often depends upon the type of community, size of school, class of 
students, Cooperating | 


s placement agencies, and other factors. Figure 25 
illustrates a useful employment survey blank. 
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|Last пе ^ First nam: Address Phone 
Date of birth Age Grade Type of course 
FOR STUDENTS PRESENTLY EMPLOYED 
Employed by: 
(Firm or individual) Address Phone 
Type of work: Я ime Supervisor: | 


Hours of work: Mon.. 


Circle periods which you attend school: 1- 2-3-4-5- 6 


= 


FOR SIUDENTS DESIRING EMPLOYMENT 


Type of work desired: 


When you could work: 


After school, weekends, evenings only, etc. 


Int T е 
erests, qualifications, or experience -i 


Parent's Phone y 


or guardian's name 


Student's Signature — TP 


Figure 25. Employment survey blank 


Educational Placement 


College admission requirements should be made available to students 
Seng on to college. Students should be scheduled into the proper 
Courses to fulfill admission requirements. A list of colleges, universities, 
and trade schools, with a summary of their particular areas of special- 
‘ation, should be readily available. Some counseling time should be 


available to insure good college placement. 


Vocational Placement 


. Students should be scheduled into as many exploratory courses in 
Junior high school as possible, to aid in the determination and selec- 
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tion of a satisfactory vocatidh. Community agencies should be solicited 
to help youth by volunteering services for consultation, speaking en- 
gagements, assemblies, or by help to individuals. A compilation of 
opportunities and job requirements should be made available for use 
in the placement office. Bulletin boards, student newspapers, and var- 
ious other media should be employed in making students aware of 
vocational opportunities and placement services. The placement serv- 


ice should handle work permits such as the ones represented in Figures 
26 and 27. 


У = PERMIT TO EMPLOY 


ees ы WES sua NO 689176 
School or Employer's File) 


District... 
Full-time employment and 


L] 


—— ау КН 
ып 


Parent's name (Address 


Near Vade Wrool of расар 


i ~ Dive to report vo continuation clus 
School to send № — 


Diy E “Toul wally howe? 
Name of person, fim, or corps 


Telephone 
Tresfwduuy ——— 


— 


REMARKS: 


Minor's signature 


Social Security Number 


[mm 
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PERMIT TO WORK г 
Date of Expii 
on Saturdays and during Regular Vacation from School 


EMPLOYER: Мате fra 


NOTE  Minors Age and 
Proof THEN read on back @ 
ef сага: ВИТ. 2 


Ages 12 and 13—Par. I 
* 14 and 15—Par, И 

7 -16 and 17—Par, MI i N 

ALSO read Par. 1V Birthdate = ай 


—ovER— Siod Noi. tenete 


SCHOOL DISTRICT: ........................-..--.. 


Signature 


Title 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


FORM P.S.A. 6 


Par. 1. The Fair Labor Standaras Act of 1938 (F.L.S.A.-1938) prohibits all 
employment of minors UNDER 14 years of age in industries subject to this Act. 
PAR. И. Certain jobs may be held by minors 14 and 15 years old in industries 


subiect to F.L.S.A. (40 hour week limit). It is the employer's responsibility to 
check on legality of jobs. (Also see Par. III.) 
Par. Ш. Industries subject to F.L.S.A.-1938 may not hire а minor whose permit 
does not show one of the following as proof of age: Certificate of Birth or Bap- 
tism, Insurance Policy, Bible Record (or other document), Passport, or the com- 
bination of School Record and Affidavit. 
Par. IV. Minors under 18 years may not work more than 8 hours per day or 
48 hours per week, nor before 5 a.m. or after 10 p.m. 

ALL occupations dangerous to life and limb or injurious to health or morals 
are prohibited for minors UNDER 16 years. 


Minor's Signature _ 


Figure 27. Sample of work permit 


арргаіѕа] of the student's work experience for each grading period is 
а necessity for proper evaluation. A form for this purpose is repre- 


Sented in Figure 29. 
The employer should always notify the placement service when 


‘mployment is terminated. The form shown in Figure 30 can be used 
°F this purpose. 
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Last name First Home Address Phone 
Age Grade Date of birth Proof Soc. Sec. No. 
Parent or guardian Business address Phone 


Name of employing firm 


| 


Address 


Supervisor i: 


ABSENCE — 


j Teacher Room School Work 
————71| 

{= 

4. 


Date of Employment: 
School days 
WORKING Saturdays 
HOURS Sundays 
| _ E e 
шшш date. Reason 


€ 
GRADES 1 2 Sem. 3 4 Sem. 
Quality 
Quantity 
Cooperation 


Credits granted 


By Date 


Record of work experience 


Figure 28. Student work record 


Part-time work. Application forms should be made available in con- 
formance with local, state, and national regulations concerning €M- 
ployment of minors. A survey should be made of students desiring 
part-time employment during the summer months, vacation periods, 
and before and after school hours. This service of the lacement bu- 
reau should be publicized to bring about a response from all available 


sources of part-time employment. The use of a form similar to the 
one represented in Figure 31 is recommended. 


19310A juepnis uo џодәу "62 91nBIJ 
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NOTICE OF TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
ев 
This is to certify that... З : н (name of employee) 
whose last known address was. 
left cur employ on (date). Serial No. of work permit 
Permit issued by... 
His work was . 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE OF THIS FORM: To be mailed within five (5) days after employment 
authority whose name appears on the work permit OR to the school listed on the work permit, as checked below. 


Return to issuing authority Return to school [7] 
(When returned to school the contents are to be posted in the 


to the inuing 


gistrar's office and on the pupil's work record sheet, and 
the card returned to the Work Permit Section, if the school district is so organized. ‘ 


This form may be used as a postcard if desired, by placing address and 2¢ stamp on revers 


созо 4-52 02M SPO 


Figure 30. 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


Field trips might be a worthwhile experience growing out of a 
course in occupations. A portion of the library facilities should be set 
aside for information on various aspects of the placement service. 
These materials might well be used by students in preparing English 
reports, social studies projects, or in seeking information related to 4 
particular field. Biographical materials have be 


| fi en a powerful influence 
in determining future objectives, 


ning goals, and standards for the individ- 
ual. Interviewing men and women in the fields of the student’s interest 
is a part of a unit in any of the subject fields, 


The provision for role-playing as an instructional device might well 


be the start of an interest in a particular field for some student. The 


use of speech students in classrooms or in assemblies is an excellent 
method of stimulating interest in vocational placement. The use of 
audio-visual aids presenting information 


cannot be minimized, Job-getting conferences (conducted by author- 
ities or persons in the area) оп 


r ' "do's апа don'ts" for the job seeker 
are worthwhile. Units in Occupations are usually offered by most 
schools. 


on all phases of occupations 


ЗОРРГЕМЕМТАКУ ПЧЕОКМАТТОМ 
(Required for Minors 14 end 13 yeeri of apt who ert exrm M from fall-time attendance af school) 


PHYSICIAN'S STATEMENT SCHOOL RECORD 

, , MY examination of —— Маше оЁ Minor. AS 
indicates that his/her physical condition is such that the work Birthdate — Birthplace. на 
described on the reverse side should not be/would be injurious to ia 
his/her health, last grade соора — S 

‘This minor has apparently attained maturity to the age of Hoursin school ——- es 
yan, months. School Work: Satisfactory [] Unsatisfactory O 

я ind Attendance: Regular O Irregular [7] 

(Signed) MD. [омго] 
Address_ H School 
Date Date 
ЖЫ end sworn to before the ert oniborisrd to AFFIDAVIT, I do solemnly rever that to the best of my knowledge and belie], 

work end employment permits: 


the statements а to age, addres, birthplace end meme of у 
m dong hier, werd 


сайыш; ant correct. Hber earnings ere needed секи of the deatb/desvlion lacs! 
Tithe, 


Injury of the parut or goardian end aid cen mot be secured in еу otber тытыт, 


Parent we Guardian 


[ско]. 
Address. 
Date 


prom 


атат 
Fonu No: Б.з 


STATEMENT ОЕ PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYER OF MINOR 


НЕ 


2 СЕ тети 


Work to be done by minor will be (7 when school is in session; С) out of school hours 


Between the hours of. ала, to. —— a.m. and. p.m. to. p.m. 
Number of hours on Saturday. а Sunday... Total hours per жеек 
He/she may attend Continuation Education Classes on: аў. ——Hours—from—___to__ 
[Stenzo] 

Addres dd тш 


STATEMENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 
The above-nanied minor will be employed with my full knowledge and consent. 


Date 


Saxa uas op РАЖЕКТ са Силван 


Figure 31. 
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COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


А community council consisting of representatives from gas 
of agencies such as schools, service clubs, labor p = nicis 
and religious associations plays a vital part in any p pa чі е 
А job survey should be made available to the students. . т erra 
activities where students can be of service to the community s = - 
made. A directory of public and private employment я т 
be maintained by the placement service. The organization a a eed 
Day” involving participation by leaders in the е ad 
fields has proved very valuable to both students and participan 
is an excellent device for public relations. 


PLACEMENT PERSONNEL 


A comprehensive testing program should be conducted to пы 
а student's interest, aptitude, and ability. The school should be p бце : 
on the mailing lists of city, state, and Federal civil service announce 
ments. Visits should be made by the placement director to local, state, 
and commercial employment agencies to establish a working relation- 
ship. A list of local concerns should be notified of youth available e 
employment. All media of communications should be used in adver- 
tising the program. AII records, such as registration cards, enma 
records, employer and employee forms, appraisal forms, surveys, an 


‘ Е : : t 
pertinent data in connection with the placement service should be Кер 
up to date. The proper orga 


portant to efficient operatio 
should be given request- 


nization of this service is extremely im- 
n of the placement office. Employers 
for-help forms to simplify the process of ob- 
loyees. А report of each student's interview 
the placement office on a standardized form 


as а record of acceptance or rejection by 


the employer and as an 
indication of possible need for further guidance and counseling. A 
form letter of introduction containing personal data about the appli- 
cant should prove very helpful to both the employee and employer. 
The employer should submit a completed personal rating form for 


“Emery Stoops, Suggestions for Career Day, Los Angeles County Schools, 
Monograph 15075, Los Angeles, 1947, 
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each applicant interviewed on forms devised by the placement office, 
25 an indication of the need for possible guidance in the weaker areas. 
Self-evaluation sheets may prove invaluable to the conscientious job 
Seeker as an aid to self-improvement. The above functions indicate 
that even though there may be a director of placement, many other 
persons in the school and community should compose the total per- 
sonnel of placement service. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Follow-up in Guidance 


An important objective of education is to encourage and pied 
equip each student to succeed at the highest level of which pe Т ры 
tentially capable. Yt is now recognized that the responsibility " à 
school does not terminate at graduation, but continues as aid an 
couragement to the student when he takes his place in the — 
Follow-up guidance is not confined to students who leave a t 
by graduation or drop-out. Pupils in the elementary school who a 
received guidance service, particularly guidance service of a ihe 
nature, should have some follow-up attention to test how well th 
guidance service has worked. 


should occur as a result of follo 
school and out- 


. " LH nt 
Further and continuing adjustme 


^ x "a 
W-up. Follow-up, then, applies to 11 
Of-school situations. 


WHAT IS FOLLOW-UP? 


Erickson defines follow-up as а service intended to secure informa- 
tion about former pupils, and to provide continuing services for pupils 
after they leave school: The term follow-up, as used in this chapimi 
is more comprehensive, It applies to a recheck on the effectiveness © 
in-school guidance se 
structional program 
perience, 


al program while in process, as well 45 
sician rechecks his patient from time to 
'Clifford Е. Eric son, A Basic Te. 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1947, p. 9. 
190 


" : олай 
xt for Guidance Workers, Prentice-Hall, 
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^ 
time, just so the guidance worker should employ follow-up as a con- 
tinuing diagnosis of a continuous educational process. 


Benefits of Guidance Follow-up 


А good follow-up program will help the pupil while he is in school 
by helping him to make increasingly better adjustments. When the 
educational prescription is made for a pupil after diagnostic testing, 
a follow-up should be made to check on the results of the prescription, 
A further prescription should then be made to insure the child’s con- 
ünuing growth and adjustment. If the prescription is failing while the 
Pupil is still in school, changes should be made in the instructional 
Program to fit the needs of the learner. Such an in-school follow-up 
Program will do much to diminish the number of drop-outs. 

Out-of-school follow-up studies may not benefit those who have 
already gone through their school experience, but proper interpreta- 
tion of findings will help administrators and curriculum makers to 
better adjust instructional offerings to the needs of students still in 
School. If the follow-up program has proper breadth, it will serve to 
encourage students who have gone into business and industry by 
letting them know that their school is following their carcers and will 
Offer additional help in the form of postgraduate guidance and adult 
education, In general, the follow-up program benefits both students 
1n school and out-of-school workers, as well as improving instruction, 


IN-SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 


There are many types of in-school follow-up in guidance. When 
Broup tests are given, it is not enough to record the results on cumula- 
tive record cards and tuck them away safely in the files. Follow-up 
Procedures should utilize all test results to the maximum for the bene- 

t Of the individual. After each counseling interview, the counselor 
Е оша Dot assume that his client will carry out the mutually deter- 
New recommendations of the interview 100 per cent. Some cheerful 
ie. arefree clients shake off the advantages of the counseling inter- 
initiate remain as maladjusted as ever, unless the counselor takes the 

УС to see that something happens. Strang? believes that the 


Ruth Strang, Counseling Tecbniques in College and Secondary Scbool, rev. 
> тагрег & Brothers, New York, 1949, p. 14. 
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counselee in many cases is not helped to the point where be md 
good adjustment unless sufficient follow-up is made. Es ura z 
results in a series of interviews. Strang also points out that fol ow-up 
studies of individuals who have been counseled are essential to an 
evaluation of the counseling process.”? | » 
In-school follow-up is especially important with respect to e 
studies. When a pupil is sufficiently maladjusted to need special s 
the study, per se, is practically useless unless followed by d 
restudy and readjustment of his environment. One school report 
recently on a pupil who had been the object of five special case stud 
ies; three of these had been made in different schools, and the "s 
ceeding schools were not aware that earlier studies had been ma e. 
The five studies had done little to help the pupil, because approp! =. 
follow-up was lacking. In contrast, other schools make one study an | 
then progress into follow-up procedures instead of repeating individua 


H B H . 8, " ad ic 
testing and home interviews without going beyond the diagnost 
stage, 


A County-wide In-school Follow-up Program 


The Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools’ Division of 


Research and Guidance maintains a staff of a director, three secondary 


consultant psychologists, and thirteen elementary consultant psycholo- 


gists who, as part of their service to school districts, make special 
studies of children with severe problems. Much of the routine data 
called for is supplied by the school. The psychologist from the county 
office, or a psychometrist in the school district, does the individual 
testing, Following testing and the assembling of needed data, a case 
conference composed of the county consultant and personnel respon- 
sible for the child's adjustment is held to determine causes of t 


he mal- 
adjustment and to plan a workable solution. 


Case Study Follow-up Needed 


unless continuing follow: 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


School 

District 
Pupil's name Birthdate Sex 
Pupil's address 

Street or route City-town 
Üriginal reason for the Special Study: 
L 
Is this pupil now enrolled in your district? Yes No 
Tf not, to what district has he transfered? 
School District 


Has the report of the Special Study been sent to the new school? Yes No 


How has the pupil's behavior, adjustment and achievement improved? 


What. has been done to help the pupil? 

& Physical care: 

b. School planning for the pupil's needs: 
& Change in home conditions: 


Please describe the pupil's present needs: 


a there a.need for further study by the Research and Guidance Coordinator? 
$8. к 


Signature of person completing form 


Position 


Таба) 


Figure 32. Outline for special study follow-up 


Schools from time to time, as a means of helping them check on the 
Child’s Progress and make necessary changes in his program. 

en the follow-up form listed as Figure 32 is examined by the 
tant psychologist, plans are made to recheck the pupil if his 
OBress is not satisfactory. If he is reported as making satisfactory 
8ress, another follow-up form is sent to the school at a later time. 


Consul 
pr 
pr 
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By following up the pupil's progress systematically, lapses б-ны 
adjustment are diminished and greater progress is made toward norm: 
achievement in the school program. : : | " 
Many more examples could be cited of in-school араг. kd 
guidance services. Most authors have given chief stress . ou E 
school follow-up, but later thinking in the field deman s >. n 
greater attention to techniques which keep the pupil growing to his 
maximum in the direction beneficial to society while he is still in 
school. Among the new developments in follow-up procedure is the 
parent conference which supplements formal report cards, This ty Ра 
of follow-up is concerned chiefly with the pupil’s achievement an 
seems to work best at the elementary level. Its unique distinction is 
that it combines the efforts of parents and teachers toward the en- 
couragement and guidance of the pupil’s efforts in working up to "i 
capacity. The parent conferences, to work successfully, must be sched- 
uled in a series, since one parent conference is not sufficient to solve 
all of the pupil's educational needs. In this sense, succeeding confer- 
ences are a part of the in-school follow-up program. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 


There are many types of out-of-school follow-up. One school in 
Ohio had the freshman class send postal cards to recent graduates, as 
а means of making a brief follow-up study and getting occupational 
information. Another school in Texas had students who were taking 
the vocational unit interview the 


businessmen of the community to 
find out what prevocational training they expected from the school. 
Still another school in Washington made an elaborate study of each 
student in its last years class and repeated the study for the same 
class after five years. A. fourth school, which was visited by one of 
the authors in New Yi 


Ork state, made a follow-up of every tenth stu- 
dent who graduated on even y 


county in California have made 
fore graduation. 


ears. Several school systems and onc 
recent studies of those who leave be- 


Who Should Make the Study? 


The authors’ survey of seven Western 


states indicated that coun- 
selors, guidance committees, business edu 


cation teachers, and others 
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usually make the follow-up studies, but follow-up studies may be 
made also by administrators, teachers, librarians, placement officers, 
and the students themselves. Practices vary from school to school 
concerning the delegation of responsibility for a follow-up study. In 
all cases, however, the principal is finally responsible for seeing that 
the studies are made and that proper use is made of the findings. Of 
most importance, all certificated personnel should use data revealed 
by the follow-up study. 


Who Should Be Studied? 


As indicated above, there are many types of follow-up studies and 
they differ not only in techniques but with respect to the class of 
student studied. Some schools have confined their follow-up study 
to those who have gone on to higher education. Others have special- 
ized in students who have gone into the world of work. Studies have 
been made of homemakers. Recently more emphasis has been given 
to a follow-up study of those who have entered military service. Good 
results have been secured from limited studies of the post-high-school 
unemployed and the unemployable. Revealing facts have been secured 
by follow-up studies of delinquents. In general, it is safe to conclude 
that when possible, a school should study all school leavers, drop-outs 
2$ well as graduates. If all school leavers cannot be studied, a sampling 
Process is satisfactory, provided the school's enrollment is large 
enough for the sample to give a good cross section. The determina- 
Чоп of who should be studied depends upon the objectives of the 
School and the particular information needed at the time. 


Limited Follow-up Studies 


‚ If the objective of the follow-up is to secure specific information to 
‘prove a limited phase of the school’s program, then the partial 
follow-up study is satisfactory. For example, the English department 
may have launched upon a two-year curriculum revision of all English 
Classes, In this case, the school can secure valuable data by checking 
the effectiveness of the several aspects of English instruction for both 
Staduates and nongraduates. Another type of limited study would be 


to correlate truancy and lack of achievement with later delinquency 
Tecords, 
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Purposes of the Out-of-school Follow-up 


The out-of-school follow-up may have many purposes, particularly 
if the follow-up study is limited to a narrow aspect of the school’s pro- 


gram. If the follow-up is general, th 
apparent: 


І. То encourage graduates to feel 


€ following purposes are usually 


the security which results when 


а school continues to seek the advancement and satisfaction of its 


alumni 


2. To analyze the effectiveness of the several curricula 

3. То secure occupational information 

4. То secure data for curriculum revision 

5. То secure data for the prevention of school drop-outs 


6. To train students in the needs of 


community enterprises 


7. То offer citizenship training that makes for satisfied and adjusted 


members of the community 


8. To offer proper postgraduate guidance and adult education 


Techniques for Follow-up Studies 


Among the follow-up techniques 
cessful are: 


Questionnaires to employers 


Interviews with employers 


со —- OQ мло tS o — 


Other techniques 


Questionnaires to employees and em 


many types: very brief, very long, a 
considerable writing. Many schools 

naires, wherein many items may be 
always be made for the student to w; 
sented in the check-list section. The 


А. study of former students in directo 
- Studies of former students at homeco 
- Reports from institutions of higher learning 


which schools have found suc- 


Questionnaires to former students 


Interviews with former students 


ries and personnel records 
ming time 


Ployers. Questionnaires are of 


Se 


Your high school is interested in knowing what graduates are now doing and how 


1. 


2. 


well the high school program is meeting present needs. To obtain the information 
needed, we are sending this form to you as а representative alumnus. The care with 
which you answer these questions will determine the value of this study. Since your 
name will never be associated with your answers, it is not necessary for you to sign 
this questionnaire; however, if you wish, you may do so. 


" What education beyond high school have you had or-are you now getting? Include 


* What College degree or certificate, if any, have you earned? 


du 


Where do you live? 


City State 
Are you: 
(Circle one number) 

1. Single? 

2. Married? 

3. Divorced, separated? 

4. Widowed? 
Do you have children? (Circle Yes or No.) Yes № 


Indicate what schools you attended before entering senior high school. 
l. Elementary 
2. Junior High School 


Wnat are you now doing? (Please circle one or more numbers.) 


1. Working for pay, full time 

2. Working for pay, part time 

3. In school, full time 

4. In school, part time 

5. Housewife 

6. In business for self 

7. In armed forces 

8. Not working but looking for job 

9. Not working and not looking for job 
10. Other 


If you are employed, what is your occupation? (Do not answer if you are a house- 
wife or a full-time student.) | 


Just what do you do? 
pus 


Should the high school offer more training in the type of work you are now doing? 
(Circle 1, 2, or 3.) 
l. Yes 2. No 3. No opinion 


Correspondence courses, trade or business school and apprenticeship, as well as 
Junior or city college, college, or university. 


Name of school Length of attendance Preparing for what? 


Figure 33. A follow-up study of high school graduates 
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IN QUESTIONS 10 AND 11, FOR EACH ITEM THAT YOU RATE 


Exemple 
Very Helpful, circle 1. @ 2 з 
Helpful, circle 2. 1 3 
Little or No Help, circle 3. 1 2 (3 
10. In your opinion how helpful was the preparation that your high school gave you 
fors Very Little 
Help- Help- or No 
ful м Help 
1 a 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
e. Enjoying and participating in social activities such a: 5 Е 
dances, parties, or other &roup gatherings? 1 E : 
f. Enjoying sports as a spectator? ........... 1 2 B 
&. Taking part in sports? .... —Á—— 1 


ll. When you think back over 
help you received from 
below? 


the time you went to high school, how would you rate ie 
your teachers and counselors in each of the areas liste 


Very Little 
Help- Help- or No 
ful ful Help 
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в. Selecting subjects while in high school...... 1 2 3 
b. Planning for your life work (vocational guidan m 1 2 = 
с. Preparing for college (meeting requirements for admis- 
sion, т issues eR ears nonet э. 1 2 5 
d. Learning how to go about getting a job..... TRUM 1 2 5 
€. Discovering your abilities, interests, and weaknesses. . . 1 2 5 
f. Learning how to solve problems of a personal kind (rela- 
tionships with other people, worries, home problems, 
gta.) ежеке vise ВИТРРО 1 2 5 
в. Preparing for Successful marriage , 1 2 : 
В. Taking care of your healtn,....- 1 2 3 
i. Using your money wisely ........ 1 2 а 
Í. Selecting activities that. interested you (athletics, 
clubs, dramatics, etc.) 1 2 5 
12. How often do you take part in the activities listed below? (Circle 1 for Often; 
2 for Sometimes; 3 for Never. ) a 
vome- 
Often times Never 
а. Read books or magazines for pleasure , 1 2 5 
b. Engage in a hobb » 
1 2 E 
[3 
Н арн атыы Resco 1 2 5 
4. Attend, listen to, or take part in musical, artistic, or 
dramatic activities .......... ноя m 1 2 $ 
ө. Attend social activities such as parties, d 
other group gatherings 1 2 3 | 
f. Listen to or attend athletic games 1 2 5 


В. Take active part in & spgrt such as golf, tennis, etc... 1 2 5 


13. What is your chief recreational or leisure time activity? 


(Name only one.) 


14. As you look back over your high school experiences, do you think high school 
fraternities and sororities are desirable? 


(Circle 1, 2, or 3.) 
1. Yes 2. № 3. № opinion 


Please comment: 


BELOW IS PRINTED A LIST OF SUBJECTS. MOST OF THESE WERE AVAILABLE TO YOU WHILE YOU 
WERE IN HIGH SCHOOL. USE THIS LIST OF SUBJECTS IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS 15 THROUGH 19. 


ART 
l. Costume design 32. Auto electrics 
2. Crafts 33. Auto essentials 
3. Drawing and painting 34. Auto mechanics, trade 
4. Home and community planning 35. Aviation 
5. Stagecraft 36. Eléctric shop 
37. Forge and welding 
COMMERCIAL 38. General metal 
6. Bookkeeping 39. Machine shop 
7. Business English 40. Mechanical drawing 
8. Conmercial arithmetic 41. Printing 
9. Commercial law 42. Sheet metal 
10. Office appliances 43. Wood shop 
ll. Salesmanship 
12. Shorthand MATHEMATICS 
13. Typing 44. Algebra 
45. Arithmetic 
ENGLISH 46. Geometry 
l4. Creative writing 47. Trigonometry 
15. Drematics 
l6. English II, III MUSIC 
19; English IV 48. Band or orchestra 
18. Gramar and composition 49, Harmony 
19. Journalism 50. Music appreciation 
20. Public speaking 51. Glee club or choir 
LANGUAGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
21. French 52. Physical education 
22. German 53. Team sports 
23. Latin 54. Rhythms 
?4. Spanish 
55. MILITARY SCIENCE 
HOMEMAKING 
25. Clothing SCIENCE 
26. Clothing selection 56. Biology 
27. Child care and home nursing 57. Botany 
28. Foods 58. Chemistry 
29. Home management 59. Photography 
5. Personality development 60. Physics 
61. Physiology 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 62. Practical science 
51. Architectural drawing 63. Zoology 


Figure 33. Continued 
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SOCIAL SIUDIES | 
64. Economic problems 
65. Latin American history 
66. Psychology. 
67. Social problems 
68. U.S. history and goverment 
69. World history 
70. Social culture 
71. Sophomore social studies 


and English 
72. OTHER 


D 


15. Indicate the numbers'of the two subjects you wish you had token while in high 
School, but didn't. (If the course is not listed above, write in the space pro- 
vided the name of the course you had in mind. 
If listed above, write subject numbers here: 
If not listed above, write subject names here: 


Е 


16. Indicate the numbers of the two subjects that you think contributed most to your 
present happiness outside the hours you are employed or attending school. у 
Subject numbers: 
17. In general, what two courses that you took while in high school do you now con- 
514ег to have been of least value to you? 
Subject numbers: 
18. PLEASE ANSWER THIS QUESTION ONLY IF YOU ARE EMPLOYED OR ARE A HOUSEWIFE. 
a. If employed, indicate the numbers of the two high school subjects of greatest 
value to you on the job. 
Subject numbers: 
b. If a housewife, indicate the numbers of the two Subjects of' greatest value to f 
you in the home. 
Subject numbers: 
19. 


Please answer this question only if you are a student now or if you have attended 
a college or university. Indicate here the numbers of the two subjects of most 
value in preparing you for college, 

Subject numbers: 


20. In your opinion, how good a job did your. high school do in improving your skill 
in reading, arithmetic, and written English? 


Comments, if any 


(Circle one number.) 
1. Very satisfactory 
2. Satisfactory 

3. Unsatisfactory 


21, At present, what personal problem is of greatest concern to you? 
(Circle only one number. ) 

l. No definite problem 

2. Unemployment 

3. Getting a different kind of job from the one I now have 

4. Meking friends 


Making Satisfactory progress in school 


Figure 33. Continued 
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. Religious uncertainties or disagreements 
- Marriage problems: 

Own or family health problems 

. Money problems 


10. Other 


opuo 


22. In your opinion, should the high school have assumed more responsibility for help- 
ing you prepare to solve the problem you checked in item number 21? 
(Circle 1, 2, or 3.) 
1, Yes 2. No 3. No opinion 


DO NOT ANSWER QUESTIONS 23 THROUGH 25 IF YOU ARE A FULL- 
TIME STUDENT OR A HOUSEWIFE--GO ON TO QUESTION 26. 


23. Before you left the senior high school, did you plan to enter your present type 
Of work? (Circle Yes or No) Yes No 


24. Was training beyond the high school necessary for the type of job you now hold? 
Yes No 


?5. Is your present job one that gives you: (Circle 1, 2, or 3.) 


1. Much satisfaction and enjoyment? 

2. Some satisfaction but no more than you would get 
from many other types of work? 

3. No satisfaction? 


26. Please write below any suggestions you may have for the improvement of your high 
School with respect to subjects offered, extracurricular and social activities, 
Guidance available, etc. 


1f you need additional space for writing, use an extra sheet of paper. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP AND COOPERATION. 


Figure 33. Continued 
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ample of an attractively printed blank which was used by Long Beach 
Public Schools in 1950. Another example of a follow-up form which 
was used by a medium-size high school, is listed as Figure 34. 

Some modification of the forms shown in Figures 33 and 34 may be 
made for use with employers. It is important, when possible, to reduce 
employer questionnaires to the check-list type for economy of ш 
їп answering. In all cases, the form should be tailored to fit the require- 
ments of the specific follow-up study. 

Administering the follow-up questionnaire. Some cautions should be 
observed when administering the follow-up questionnaire. Before 
sending it to all graduates for the first time, the questionnaire should 
be given a pilot run with a few selected former students. They should 
be asked to comment as to whether the items on the questionnaire 
were clear, whether it included all of the significant items necessary, 
and whether it asked questions which they could answer. When these 
pilot questionnaires are returned, the school should tabulate them to 
see whether or not significant information has been obtained. The 
questionnaire should be revised in the light of the former students 
suggestions and to overcome weaknesses revealed in its trial use. 

Interview techniques in follow-up. In many 
а questionnaire administered orally. It has th 
ever, of permitting the respondent to comm 
having them regimented by a check list. He may also ask questions for 
clarification. Even where the questionnaire is to be the chief means 
of gathering information about former students, graduates, and non- 
graduates, it should be supplemented by a few sample interviews. The 
interviews should occur before the questionnaire is sent out, as а 
check upon the completeness and validity of th 

When interviews are used as а 


study, a list of written question: 


respects, the interview 15 
е added advantage, how- 
unicate his ideas without 


е questionnaire. 
ny significant part of the follow-up 


s should be prepared by the inter- 
viewer. This will save the time of the one being interviewed and will 


guarantee more complete coverage of needed information, In all cases, 
some free time should be avail cuff” expression by the 


П do well to set down 


r— 
Mr. 

Your Name: Miss 
Mrs. 


(If Mrs. give your maiden name here: 


Permanent Address: 
(This is the address through which we can be sure of reaching you at any time.) 


1. Are you A... Single C. Divorced or separated 
B. Married D. Widowed 


(Check one of these) 


(If married, how many children do you have?____) 


2. What are you doing now? (Check one or more.) 


A. Working for pay, full-time Н. Not working, but looking 
R. Working for pay, part-time for a job 

C... In school, full-time T. Not working, not looking 
D. In school, part-time for a job 

E. Housewi fe J. Other (Please describe. ) 
F. In business for self 


G. In armed forces 


5. Please list below any additional education you have had since leaving high school. 
Include córrespondence courses, private lessons, trade school, business training, 
apprenticeship, jr. college, college, university, or any other type of education. ) 


Name of School Course Taken Date Entered Months Spent Diploma or Degree 


= 


4. What vocation did you select as your lifework when you were in high school? 


5. Which of the following helped you most in making this selection, and in making 
Plans for getting an education or vocational training? (Check one or more. ) 


А. My parents G. Working on the job 
B.____Other relatives H. I never had any help 
C. My friends I. А school subject 

D. My teachers 

E. My principal J. Other: 

F. My counselor 


T In What way could the high school have helped you more in getting started in your 
lifework? 


7. : а 
If You dropped out of high school before graduation, this is a very important 
ds) ion "(In fact, it's the most important point in the whole questionnaire for 


Mà 


Figure 34. Following up our former students—Maricopa High School 
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Will you tell us very frankly the real reason ог reasons why you left high school? 
Your honest answer will help us to improve our high school, so let's have the В 
truth straight from the shoulder. Some students leave high school because of fi- 
nancial need, ill health, dislike of school in general or some person in particu- 
lar, failure in school work, desire to go to work, marriage, or change of resi- 


dence (moving out of the district). Please think through your own experience and 
give the real reasons why you dropped out. 


. We would like to know how 


you rate the HELP your high school gave you in the fol- 
lowing problems. 


(Please check-mark the proper column for each item.) 


The High School Helped Me 


А great Some- Little I'm not 
Problem deal what or none certain 

Using your spare time ............. 
В. Taking care of your health.. 


j — a 
С. Taking part in community and civic affairs zr = 
|D. Marriage and family affairs.. —— —— 
Getting а }оЬ........... TM ктан — 
Е Getting along with other people —— =a 
Preparing for further education.. . Е LI 

. Understanding your abilities & interests.. — == 
. Ability to read well. —— ы. = 
Using good English. x e peel 

. Using basic mathematical skills... . “ашынын Е, У 
Using your money wisely.. . aes s < 
EHE — msc 

EE e 


52 
о 
В 
= 
Б 
Р. 
а 
= 
в 
o 
$ 
Я 
= 
с 
о 
> 


you? If so, please tell how 


7. 


(Only those who have been 


Working since leaving high 
School need to answer the rest of our questions.) 


If you have been working since leaving high school, 
10. 


Please describe the jobs you have held Since leavi 
Title of Job 
lor kind of 


ng high school: 


Date You Months Approximate 
Started on Job Weekly Wage 


Figure 34. Continued 
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11. To what extent has your high school training helped you on your present job? 


А. А Great Deal. B. Some. 
C. Little or None. D. Not Certain. 


12. Have any specific high school courses or activities been of Special value to you 
on your present job? (Check the blanks of those which have helped.) 


А. English I. Science 

B. Speech J. — Being class officer 
C. Bookkeeping K. Studerit-body officer 
D. . . Typing L. High-school hobby 

E. Business Math M... Agriculture 

Е. Shop subjects N.____ Homemaking 

G.. Physical Education 

H. Sports (Write in other courses) 


13. In what ways could your experience in this high school have been more helpful to 
you? 


| 


14. In what ways could you have helped yourself better during your high school career? 


15. Which of the following helped you most in getting your first steady job after 
leaving high school? (Please check one or more.) 


А. Parents or relatives E... School (teacher, counselor, 
B.. . Friends or other person) 
C. Newspaper ad Е. My own efforts 
D.. . .Public employment G. Other 
agency 


2 


16. Where was the knowledge or training needed in your present job gained? (Check 
One or more. ) 


A. High school D... Other job experiences 
B. College Е At home 
C... My hobbies Е. On-the-job training 


THAT'S ALL -- AND THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP AND COOPERATION 


Figure 34. Continued 
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A letter accompanying the questionnaire. А good letter cr o 
ing the questionnaire should seek the help of the EE unes 
explain the purpose clearly, and ask for a prompt reply. de 
should be personal, informal, and composed by someone acq : E 
with the former student, if possible. Many authorities recommen s 
a reminder letter be sent at the end of one, three, or five weeks. The 
letters should always make the recipient feel important in the under- 
taking and thereby improve the school's public relations. , 

Other follow-up techniques. Other follow-up techniques such. as à 
study of directories, homecoming groups, and reports Hun ugue 
institutions have less validity than a broad questionnaire sampling. А 
cause they deal with limited groups and reveal partial Quee 
Other techniques are valuable, however, to supplement and to valida 
questionnaire and interview findings. T 

The follow-up committee, Many schools recommend appointing 4 
follow-up committee rather than delegating the follow-up study 
а single individual. The follow-up committee has the advantage : 
rounding out the purposes of the study and guaranteeing more —€— 
plete coverage. When nurses, psychometrists, deans, librarians, regis 
trars, teachers, counselors, administrators and students have representa- 
tion on the follow-up planning comniittee, there will be fewer gaps 
and weaknesses in the follow-up study. It is particularly important that 
all personnel who have responsibility for guidance and curriculum 
services should both plan for and evaluate follow-up data. Interpre- 
tation of the follow-up data, with its later utilization, is probably the 


most important step in the follow-up study. In other words, there 
should be a follow-up of the folloy 


v-up. ; 
Out-of-school follow-up of drop-outs. More attention should be given 


to follow-up studies of drop-outs. Some large school systems lose 
more than half of their pupils during the four high school years. This 
loss is a reflection upon the appropriateness of the high school pro- 
gram. To study graduates only is to study the ones who were suc- 
cessful and would usually recommend the status quo in curriculum. 


The school will often gain more by a post-mortem on its failures. 
One county carried on a cooperative study 
causes and ways of strengthening high scl 
study is described in following paragraphs. 


of drop-outs to determine 
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A STUDY OF DROP-OUTS IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


“А careful study of the contributing factors may decrease the per- 
centage of high school drop-outs" was the thesis which led to a study 
of drop-outs in Riverside County, California. The guidance workers 
in that county believed that with follow-up information on the most 
frequent reasons for school-leaving, (finances, difficulty with a teacher, 
Opportunity to obtain work before graduation, failing in studies, mar- 
riage, discipline, limited offering of courses, illness, and needed at 
home) the alert guidance worker could undoubtedly salvage many 
deserving youths and make it possible for them to continue achieving 
in school as well as making a later contribution to society. 

A teacher institute speaker made the following statement: *Out of 
every 1,000 fifth graders, 900 have the ability to finish high school, 
but only 403 do; 320 of the 1,000 have the ability to go through 
college, but only 70 do." 

This statement inspired the Riverside County Guidance Committee, 
comprised of counselors and teachers on the elementary and high 
School levels, to design a follow-up study specifically for drop-outs. 


Purposes of the Study 


The purposes of the study were to: 


1. Discover the percentage of students dropping out of school be- 
fore graduation 

2. Discover the reasons for drop-outs 

3. Determine administrative and curriculum revisions necessary to 
reduce the number of drop-outs 


Procedures for Study of the Drop-out Problem 


Case studies were made in each of the eight high schools partici- 
Pating— three of students already dropped from the roll, and three of 
potentia] drop-outs. The latter were made preferably by a favorite 
teacher, Such items as grade, age, nationality, health, school history, 
family history, church affiliation, and interests of students were con- 
sidered, Material on drop-outs between February and June, 1950, in- 
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— e 
mpi г vorksheet for cach of th 
volving 81 cases, was compiled on a group work 

eight high schools. 


Facts about Drop-outs 


The largest percentage of the 81 students studied left pne peer 
the tenth grade. Thirty-three per cent left during the sonen eer 
twenty-six per cent left during the ninth grade, twenty-seven м 
left during the eleventh grade, while only fourteen per cent dropp 

ring the twelfth year. 
E per cent | the drop-outs were girls. Ages of 75 pe A 
drop-outs were recorded. Of the 75, 32 per cent Seppe ош 1 
age of sixteen; 12 per cent, at the age of fifteen; and 25 per 
age of seventeen. 

Nu tenth grade was the occasion for the largest number of e 
outs. More students reached their sixteenth birthday during that c ^ 
year and could leave school legally, according to the California Edu 
cation Code. 


» 1га school 
Reasons for leaving school. The stated reasons for leaving sche 
showed the following: 


1. Primary reasons. 


а. Of the 81 students studied, 59 per cent were girls; 49 per cent 
of the girls left school because of marriage, 


b. Seventeen per cent of the 81 boys and girls left school for finan- 
cial reasons. 


C. Ten per cent of the bo 
adjust in school. 


d. Six per cent of the bo 
school, 


Scholastic failure was the primary reason for leaving school in 
only 7 per cent of the 81 cases, 
2. Contributory reasons. 


reasons for leaving school 
importance than indicate 
4. Dislike of courses 


ys and girls were recorded as unable to 


B 71 sect in 
ys and girls left because of disinterest it 


е 


(Not many drop 
А Contributing fa 
d on the reports.) 


was mentione 
reason for leaving school. 


b. Dislike of teachers wa 
failure was checked eig] 


-outs recorded contributory 
ctors may well be of greater 


d twenty times as a contributory 


S mentioned ei 


ght times, and scholastic 
ht times, 
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Ability and achievement of drop-outs. Information as to IQ scores of 
58 students who left during the period studied showed that 50 per cent 
averaged 90 to 109, and 7 per cent were above 110. 

Of 71 drop-outs, for whom grade averages were recorded, 44 per 
cent had D averages and 14 per cent had failed entirely. Although 57 
per cent of the drop-outs had IQ scores either average or above- 
average, 58 per cent of them made grade averages of D or F. This 
fact indicates that scholastic achievement among drop-outs was far 
below their abilities to achieve. From various causes, these drop-outs 
Were not achieving to capacity. Significantly, the drop-outs were not 
in the low IQ group. 

Race and citizenship of drop-outs. Data on race and nationality were 
Not significant because the number of cases was small and the per- 
Centage of racial minorities varied considerably from school to school. 
Further study was needed in this area. 

Citizenship ratings on 66 of the drop-outs were recorded. Sixty-five 
Рег cent were rated as satisfactory citizens; twelve per cent had ex- 
cellent ratings; while twenty-three per cent were rated as unsatisfac- 
tory. "There seemed to be some tendency for low scholarship and low 
Citizenship to be present with some drop-outs, but not for others who 
left school for such reasons as marriage. 

Youths interviewed. When youths were questioned as to why they 
had dropped out of school, they told interviewers that they had quit 
School for the following reasons: 


1. Wanted to get a job or get married —47.5 per cent 
2. Parents wanted them to quit—17 per cent 

3. Trouble in school—13 per cent 

4. Failing subjects—7 per cent 

5. Could not get subjects they wanted—4.5 per cent 


Committee Studied Characteristics of Drop-outs 


Opinions of guidance authorities concerning student characteristics 
Were compiled by the Riverside County Committee. A list of symp- 
toms considered helpful in identifying potential drop-outs follows: 


l. Personal data on cumulative record cards indicative of potential 
maladjustment | 
2. Intermittent and irregular absence and excessive tardiness 
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3. Poor reading ability 

4. Physical and health problems : 

5. Repeated tendency toward failure in formal school experiences 

6. Lack of active participation in school activities 

7. Parental indifference 

8. Significant data relating to family tensions 

9. Lack of personal sense of belonging 

10. Financial problems 

11. Inability to get along with school associates 

12. Dislike for certain subjects 

13. Excessive interest in gainful work outside of school 

14. Unusual behavior patterns, e.g., extreme extrovert or introvert 
tendencies 

15. Lack of proper teacher-pupil relationship 

16. Emotional instability 

17. Boredom and restlessness 


It was recommended by the committee that whe 
appear, all members of the faculty 
priate action, giving individual help, 
cialized pupil personnel workers. 


n these symptoms 
are responsible for taking appro- 
or securing the assistance of spè- 


Parents Made Recommendations 


At a parents’ meeting in Palm Springs, called by the 23d District 


Parent-Teacher Association, some significant recommendations were 
made. It was decided that the Parent-Teacher Association would try 
to bring teachers, students, and parents into closer cooperation by 
planning programs which would result in common interests, such 45 
Back-to-School Night, panel discussions in which all three could 
participate, potluck dinners Where all three groups would come to- 


gether, teacher luncheons, and receptions for the teachers. 
It was recommended that: 


l. Parents invite the teac 
least once a year. 


2. Fathers help plan the progr: 
the programs geared to the intere. 

3. Once a year. 
good speaker. 


hers of their children into their homes at 


ams of the PTA mectings, and have 


st of the parents. 


> a dinner be served, followed by a program with а 
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4. Panel discussions be held in social studies classes, with parents 
participating. 

5. Aptitude tests be given to the students, with parents discussing 
results with the teachers. 

6. In the junior and senior high schools, the boys and girls have 
the same recognition and opportunity to participate, such as the 
Boys’ Club and the Girls’ League, to which every boy and girl would 
belong. 

7. School and home cooperate in the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values, 

8. A lay advisory council be considered for each community. It 
Would act in an advisory capacity only to the board of education. This 
advisory council would help the board improve the drop-out problem. 


Committee Diagnosed Potential Drop-outs 


As its final meeting in the spring of 1952, the Riverside County 
Committee presented a supplementary report summarizing the danger 
Signals that occur before high school students leave school. This in- 
formation was placed in the hands of teachers so they could be alerted 
before the student actually left school. Lists of Reasons from Drop- 
Outs,” and “Recommendations for Holding Students in School" were 
also placed in the hands of teachers. 


1. Symptoms of a potential drop-out: 
а. Fairly consistent regression in scholarship from elementary to 
junior to senior high school. 
b. Frequent grade failures in the elementary school. 
€. High frequency of grade or subject failure in the junior and 
Senior high school. 
d. Marked regression in attendance from elementary to junior to 
Senior high school. 
e. Frequent transfers from one school to another. 
Evidence of a feeling of insecurity or lack of belonging in school, 
8. Marked lack of interest in school work. 
Daydreaming or restlessness. 
Poor reading ability. 
7. Physical and health problems. 
№. Lack of active participation in school activities. 


T 
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1. Parental indifference. 
т. Significant data relating to family tension. 


т. Inability to get along with school associates. 
9. Dislike for certain subjects. 


p. Emotional instability. 

q. Plans for early marriage. 
2. Reasons for drop-outs: 
Failing grades, becoming discouraged. 
- Dissatisfied with courses. 
- Dislike of teachers or teaching methods. 
- Unable to adjust after transfer. 
"Thought discipline too severe. 
. Disliked school generally—no specific reasons given. 
. Economic reasons, 
. Marriage. 
i. Failing health of parents or students. 


1. Lure of a job and the attractiveness of work over and above 
school. 


лоз чь о VOSA 


- Physical defects such as stammering, nervous disorders, or ey 
trouble causing embarrassment. 


1. Family attitudes toward education, es 
m. Military plans and enlistments, 
. Recommendations for holding students in school: 
a. Know the student as an individual. 
b. Obtain the student's confidence. 


pecially for girls. 


с. Provide an educational program wherein the student can ex- 
perience achievement. 


d. Give grade repeaters something new. 
е. Demonstrate the relationship between education and life. 
f. Provide occupational information. 

g. Extend social experience, 

b. Give some personal recognition. 

i. Recognize signs of trouble. 

7. Provide for above-average students, 
k. Establish a good record system. 

1. Make use of the records. 
m. Help students select the right courses, 
7. Begin counseling early. 
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0. Allow time for home visits. 

p. Secure parent interest and 'cooperation. 

q. Secure public support. 

7. Single out those students who are thinking about leaving school 
and organize them into a league or club, the purpose of which 
would be to help these boys and girls identify their problems 
and plan for the future. 

s. Provide opportunities for students to carn moncy while in school 
on a work-credit basis. 

t. Develop a friendly understanding and attitude on the part of the 
teacher. 

и. Develop on the part of the student a friendly attitude toward 
the school and an understanding of its contribution to him. 


Questions to Be Considered by the Administration 


The following questions are significant when applied to administra- 


tive policies and practices: 


1. Does the school organization encourage maximum provisions for 
the individual differences of children? 

2. What special student needs can be cared for? 

3. Does the arrangement take full advantage of the preparation and 
Special competencies of classroom teachers? 
: 4. Do the symptoms of the drop-outs seem to have curriculum 
Implications? 

5. Do teachers need wider training so that they may detect earlier 
the tendencies in pupils which can lead to a later drop-out? 

6. Would earlier and more effective parent conferences result in the 
avoidance of later lack of interest and possible drop-out? 

7. Is adequate and appropriate guidance service available to the 
Pupil at the proper time to keep him interested and succeeding in 
Schoo]? 


THE CALIFORNIA COOPERATIVE FOLLOW-UP PROJECT 


: The California State Department of Education, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, prepared a bulletin in 1950 as A 
Guide for Making a Follow-up Study of School Leavers. 
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Drop-out and Graduates 


This bulletin was produced on the premise that public чре аба 
California sbould serve all of tbe children of all of tbe people, ver "a 
more than one-third of the pupils in this state leave school 4 = 
completing the twelfth grade. The bulletin was published to help loca 
school districts study their own school leavers. i - 

Under the supervision of the State Department of Education, M не 
districts were called upon to engage in a cooperative study ae a 
drop-outs and graduates, as a means of helping both the public sch я 
and teacher training institutions to gain a better религ № 
young people who leave school. The project covered the two ны s 
years, 1949-50 and 1950-51. An advisory committee was organize : 
а consultant and planning group. It was comprised of Poi сир 
supervisors, attendance officers, curriculum specialists, кеш ые 
department of education personnel, and others. Schools of educati 


and the child labor branch of the U.S. Department of Labor were 
called upon to cooperate in the study. 


Purposes of the Study 


The Cooperative Stud y 


" . " tc 
was concerned with securing more comple 
and accurate information, 


as indicated by the following questions:" 

1. How adequate is the holding 
ularly at the secondary level? 
before graduating from high 
levels do most drop-outs occur? 

2. What are the reasons wh 
uation? How many leav 


я ^ i T ic- 
power of California's schools, parti | 
ы О. 

How many young people drop out of pene: 
vip е 

School or junior college? At what gra 


Y young people leave school before grad- 
e because of dissatisfaction with school? How 
many for financial reasons? How many for other reasons? 

3. Can methods be devised for recognizing potential drop-outs before 
they actually leave school? 

4. How mobile are school drop-outs and graduates? Do young peopl? 
leaving school remain in the same community or do they move elsewhere! 
What proportion remain in the home community? In the home county! 
In the state? 


' California State Department of Education, Guide for Making a Follow-up 
Study of School Drop-outs and Graduates, Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Sacramento, Calif., January, 1950, 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
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5. What proportion of the young people leaving school as drop-outs or 
graduates secure further schooling? What proportion of those leaving 
before graduation actually attend continuation school? How many 12th 
grade graduates enter junior college, state colleges, other colleges and 
universities, or other types of schools? What proportion of those entering 
Such schools remain to complete the programs which they start? Do young 
people leaving school take advantage of opportunities provided by adult 
and evening school programs? 

6. How do young people leaving school fit into the state's labor force? 
In what kinds of occupations do drop-outs find employment? How much 
unemployment exists among this group? How much job shifting occurs? 
What are the entry occupations in which secondary school graduates are 
employed? How do these young people secure their jobs? Do out-of- 
School youth know the resources existing within their communities for 
vocational guidance and job placement? 

7. Is California losing potential leaders by allowing intelligent young 
people who could profit from advanced training to drop out of school too 
soon? 

8. How do school leavers think that the school might have served them 
better? In helping them select, prepare for, and enter a suitable field of 
Work? In preparing them to mect the responsibilities of citizenship? In pre- 
Paring them for family life? In preparing them to profit from further 
education? In helping them to make wise use of leisure time? In helping 
them to develop sound health practices? 

9. Finally, in the light of the findings, what can the schools do to im- 
Prove their services to young people? How can their instructional pro- 
Brams be geared more closely to the needs of youth? What changes or 
additions are suggested in the schools’ guidance and placement services? 
Is more vocational education needed? What other phases of the educational 


Program need strengthening? 


Results of the Study 

Results of the California Cooperative Follow-up Study have been 
Summarized in a bulletin entitled, The Secondary School Follows Up. 
More than thirteen thousand young people who were former students 
high schools and junior colleges answered pertinent questions as 
Consumers of the educational process. These students had attended 
about 25 secondary schools in California between 1935 and 1950. 


“California State Department of Education, The Secondary School Follows Up, 
Ureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, Sacramento, Calif., 1953, 
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The study classified the responses according to the types of 
students: (1) those who went on to college and other types of post- 
graduate training, (2) those who became homemakers, and (3) those 
who entered the world of work. Out of the responses some conclusions 
were drawn as to how the students had dropped out, the role of the 
curriculum, and the place of guidance in a secondary school. 

This bulletin may be secured from the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Sacramento, California. 


Using the Results of a Follow-up Study 


The over-all follow-up advisory committee in a school may be 
charged with the task of interpreting findings and prescribing ways 
in which these findings may be utilized. If the school is large, another 
committee on implementation may be appointed. In all cases, the 
advisory committee which planned the study should work with the 
interpreting and implementing committee, as a means of obtaining 
better use of the results. The objectives of the study determine to 4 
considerable extent how the results may be used. It is necessary, therc- 
fore, that those who plan a follow-up study should also participate 


actively in using the results for the benefit of students currently in 
school. 


FOLLOW-UP IMPROVES GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 


The findings of a follow-up study should do much to improve 
guidance practices and to encourage curriculum development. Often 
а change in school organization will occur as a result of findings from 
a follow-up study. A shift in emphasis or a different slant of instruction 
may occur within the existing curriculum. For example, it has often 
been pointed out that more than 75 per cent of the workers who 


are released from company payrolls are discharged because they failed 
to get along with Working associates rather than because they lacked 
the skills or necessary knowledge for the job to be done. A new slant 
F machine shop instruction might well include а unit on how to get 


along with fellow workers, foremen, and supervisors. The school 
which uses its findings to im 


y ; 1 prove its services to boys and girls wil 
ru its holding power and reduce the number of drop-outs prior 
graduation. In this way the schools will be performing а high 
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patriotic duty. They will conserve and better train our human re- 
sources toward the building of a strong country. 


Conservation of Human Resources 


The schools can perform a high patriotic duty by conserving human 
| resources. This country сап no longer afford the wastage that results 
when one-third to one-half of its young people leave school before 
completing the twelfth grade. Whether in peace or in war, our 
country's welfare and even its very existence depends upon the de- 
grec of training of its citizens, our greatest national resource. The 
human resource must be trained better and kept in school longer. 
This is the over-all and eventual objective to be obtained, at least 
in degree, by utilizing the results of follow-up studies, both in-school 

and out-of-school. 
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СНАРТЕВ 9 


Essentials of a Good 
Guidance Program 


Guidance workers need to understand basic principles which underlie 
the guidance process. This understanding will help them determine = 
scope and nature of a local guidance program in a school or schoo 
system. Guidance workers have to know 
guidance to be successful coun: 
have to know the basic 


the underlying principles of 
sclors just as surely as auto mechanics 
principles of the gasoline engine in order to be 
successful in motor maintenance. 

An understanding of the basic Principles of guidance is also neces- 
sary before the guidance worker can evaluate his attempts to guide 
individuals, With a clear understanding of underlying principles and 
the guidance objectives to be achieved, the guidance worker can 
appraise his рн ren, youth, and adults. The 


following р nature, purpose, and place 
of basic pri 


Principles an Inherent Part of the Program 


Principles are so b 


EC Р -e in- 
asic in the guidance process that they аге И 
herent or 


indigenous, Guidance workers should discover existing 
principles rather than dream them up. Basic principles, then, are un- 
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guidance worker will not try to invent basic principles but will look 
for those principles which exist under current circumstances. He wil! 
fashion his guidance organization, using basic principles as foundation 
stones, 


The Use of Principles in Organizing a Guidance Program 


When basic principles of guidance are discovered and clearly 
formulated, they serve as guides toward the organization necessary for 
а successful program. Thought of in terms of foundation stones, basic 
principles determine the size and form of the guidance organization to 
be built. 

When properly utilized, basic principles of guidance tend to merge 
theory with practice. The theoretical becomes obtainable. Much of the 
confusion concerning the possible gap between theory and practice 
results from lack of understanding or an unrealistic conception of 
basic principles. 

Guidance workers, whether serving as a committee, an administrative 
Council, or a teaching staff, should discover and cooperatively form- 
ulate some basic principles of guidance before trying to build a 
guidance program in a school. Principles of guidance will vary some- 
What, depending upon the nature of the community and the economic 
ОГ social status of the individuals to be guided. Principles which were 
formulated a decade ago for another situation will not necessarily fit 
1n modern school practice. In all cases, basic principles should be co- 
Operatively discovered and formulated to fit a specific school situation. 

he faculty should work as a team in laying the basic foundation for 
the guidance structure to be built in a school. 


SENERAL PRINCIPLES THAT PERTAIN TO MOST SCHOOLS 


у The following is a list of principles which pertain to most schools 
in various localities with differing pupil personnel and several levels 
of instruction, More specific statements can be made when specific 
Schoo] conditions are clearly in mind. The following principles have 
cen formulated because they have grown out of needs and conditions 
Which were similar in varied situations. They may be modified to 
Meet dissimilarities in local communities. The principles fall into three 
Classifications: (1) principles of guidance affecting the client, (2) 
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7 7 "ker. principles of organiza- 
principles affecting guidance workers, and (3) princip f org 
tion and administration. 


Principles of Guidance Affecting the Client 


A good guidance program should assist the individual in wing 
to tbe maximum of bis capacity in a direction beneficial to socie js E 
guidance is effective, it will help each individual to become ds hes 
capable of becoming. The program will develop and guide his peus 2: 
aptitudes, and achievements so that he will be using his nativ Ps 
dowment to the maximum. This maximum development of the a 
dividual is not enough, however. The individual merda ac shou 
take place in a direction which is helpful and beneficial to otbers. m 

Some writers have made the mistake of recommending that a г 
dividual abilities be thoroughly developed. Some children and adu ts 
have considerable capacity to learn bank-robbing Au geo 
bumping in crosswalks. These capacities are not beneficial to oth 
members of society and must be minimized, rather than cultivated. | 

What is beneficial to society can be argued at length by theoreti- 
cians. Without trying to become philosophically ponderous, the 


guidance worker can always be safe by weighing the direction of in- 
dividual growth in terms of the Golden Rule. 


Guidance Services Should Be Continuously Available 


: ; : М : of 
Guidance is not a process to be disposed of in a spring semester 
the A8 class, 


There is no time in life when children, youth, ай” 
adults take on guidance as they take оп a vaccination for smallpox 
The individual’s needs will change in amount and kind, but no n^ 
dividual yet has been so Superior that he could know the necessary 
facts in all situations and always make the wisest interpretations an 
decisions from these facts. Each individual needs some type of guidance 
at various intervals in his life as long as he lives, For that reas" 


; Е a n 
guidance services should be continuously available so that whe 
problems arise, help can be secured. 


Guidance Services Should Be Available to ALL Individuals 


à oA sae tO 
Our pioneers who drove Prairie schooners across the plains 
California greased the 


wheel that squeaked the loudest. In scho? 
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practice, we often give the most service to the most aggressive, mis- 
chievous, and pugnacious child. The quiet, retiring, dreamy pupil may 
need guidance help much more. Whether the child dreams or screams, 
ог fits in between as a so-called normal, he still has problems. Since 
the schools are supported by all of the people for the benefit of all 
the people, each child who has a problem of whatever kind or degree 
is entitled to some guidance help in our democracy. 


The Guidance Program Should Be Client Centered 


The trouble with counselors is, they talk too much. This same 
accusation is perhaps equally true for administrators and teachers. 
Parents need not laugh, because they, too, are accused by youngsters 
of verbal loquacity and preaching. In an analysis of the interview 
technique, some counselors were found to be doing 85 per cent of the 
talking. 

Guidance programs are not set up to give counselors vocal release or 
vocabulary development. The one purpose is to help the client im- 
prove his plans and progress toward their attainment. All phases of 
the guidance program should be shaped in terms of the client's con- 
tinuing growth. The individual to be helped is the only adequate 
reason for the existence of the guidance program. All guidance 
activities should focus upon the better continuing adjustment of the 
Client, whether he be child, youth, or adult. 


Guidance Services Should Meet the Individual's Varied and Extensive 
Needs 


Individuals even in the same family vary widely in their needs and 
aspirations. Not only do they vary in the type of needs, for example, 
but they vary in the amount and timing of those needs. Some need 
Vocational, personal, or social help, while others need civic, health, 
Or educational guidance. 

To be effective, the guidance program must meet the specific 
Уре of student problem when it occurs and to the extent that it 
Occurs, In all cases the guidance worker must treat the child as a 
whole individual, and begin where the problem seems to be, but 
Proceed to other areas. For example, all pupils need some help in 
learning to read. Some need very little; some need very much. All 
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pupils differ in the type of help needed. A reading problem viten 
stems from an emotional upset. In such a case, the guidance worker 
must give social and personal guidance to solve an educational need. 
There are no watertight compartments between the “types” of 
guidance., They should all be utilized in meeting the needs of the 
whole person who has individual and peculiar problems. 


Client Makes the Final Decision 


To keep the guidance processes democratic, the individual to be 
guided should always make final decisions. In a democracy, the unique 
privilege of an individual is to make decisions, even mistakes. He may 
make decisions which hurt, help, or leave him neutral. The guidance 
worker can help him find alternatives for his planning, but the in- 
dividual himself must be responsible for his final choice. 


The Guidance Client Should Become Increasingly Able to Guide Himself 


The individual seeking guidance should receive help and strength 
in the process of solving his problems, rather than merely getting the 
solution. When too many solutions are handed to the client, he is 


still dependent upon the guidance worker. This dependence should 
be eliminated as quickly as possible. 


The chief objective of the guidance wor 
himself right out of a job. He need not wo 
will be problems as long 


ker should be to work 
rry, however, for there 


as there are people. The guidance worker 
should not have to continue solving the same problem for the same 


person again and again. For that reason, the client should be trained 
to become increasingly able to help himself. 


PRINCIPLES AFFECTING GUIDANCE WORKERS 


All certificated school personnel should assume 
bilities in proportion to their abilities and assigmne 
librarian, nurse, attendance officer, counselor, d 
school Physician should be a guidance worker. 
sonnel, as well as members o 
guidance by 


guidance responsi- 
"ts. Every teacher, 
ean, principal, and 
All certificated per- 
f the noncertificated staff, actually give 
Suggestion and example, whether they intend to or not. 


Since each school person actually gives guidance, he should strive to 
give good guidance rather than poor guidance. 
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Guidance responsibilities vary from school to school, depending 
upon the potentialities of the staff, upon the needs of those to be 
guided, and upon the organization of the instructional program. It is 
safe to recommend, however, that the guidance load should be carried 
to a greater extent by those who have appropriate personal qualifica- 
tions, advanced training, and the right type of experience. It is also 
Safe to recommend that some members of the faculty should carry 
greater guidance responsibilities and different types of responsibility 
because of their position in the school. For example, the teacher must 
always function as the primary guidance person, with direct impact 
upon the personalities of children, whereas the principal will find his 
guidance responsibilities by encouraging the program and setting up 
an organization that will facilitate guidance activities. 

Ability and school assignment should determine the division of labor 
in the guidance program, but all certificated personnel should be 
workers, not drones. 

Guidance workers should be chosen upon the basis of personal 
qualifications, training, and experience. Even though every certificated 
person on the staff must offer some type of guidance in some degree 
or other, it is natural that some guidance workers are better qualified 
because of personal temperament, amount and type of professional 
training, and previous social and business or governmental experience 


than others. 

Some states require a certificate for the counselor, psychologist, 
or psychometrist. When the certificate is not required, the principal 
Should assign guidance workers upon the basis of their all-round 
qualifications for guidance activities rather than upon the basis of their 
Superior performance in some other phase of the school program. 
Schools of education continue to offer better courses, workshops, 
observations, and internships for persons interested in advancement 
as guidance workers. School administrators are, in general, taking 
advantage of this advanced training in their assignment of counselors, 
directors of guidance, and others who offer guidance help to children 
and youth. 

Guidance workers should seek opportunities for continuous in- 
Service growth. No matter how much training a guidance worker 
May have received before assignment to his current responsibilities, 
he still needs to grow in service. Each year many new ideas, concepts, 
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and techniques are being developed in this field. The guidance айе 
must keep abreast of research and advanced practices. нет 
the guidance worker, regardless of the adequacy of pretraining, = 
adapt his understandings and methods to the local situation. All о ho 
necessitates the planning of opportunities for continuous in-service 
growth by the administration and the utilization of these opportunities 
by all guidance workers. ; 

Guidance workers should use all available information about the 
individual and his environmental opportunities, as a means of helping 
him to better adjustments. Guidance workers need two chief types 
of information as a means of helping individuals. First, they need to 
know all pertinent facts about the individual himself, and second, they 
need to know about the significant opportunities which he has in both 
his immediate and remote environment. The Opportunities may be 
vocational, educational, social, civic, ethical, or recreational. 

To function as a professional guidance worker, the teacher, coun- 
selor, and administrator should know the child's interests, aptitudes, 
achievement, health, vocational plans, home conditions, as well as his 
complexes and frustrations, The guidance worker must also have a 
broad understanding of the child's opportunities for employment, 
recreation, social contacts, health services, further education, and the 
like. The guidance worker can never have 
usual weakness is too little. 

When the guidance worker is in 
tion about the individual and adeq 
vironmental opportunities, he can then proceed to counsel with that 


individual, to match personal assets with the requirements of a job, а 
college, or a social institution. 


The guidance worker should obser: 
ethics when dealing with confidential 
and psychologists observe an inviola 
fidential information, just so the guida 
facts that would embarrass a client. 


that he can offer any and all information to the counselor with the 
understanding that it will be kept in strictest confidence, 

As a means of treating information professionally, many counselors 
maintain two filing Systems: one which contains general information, 


and one which contains confidential information and would never be 


too much information. The 


possession of adequate informa- 
uate information about his en- 


ve d strict code of professional 
information. Just as physicians 
ble code with respect to con- 
nce worker should never divulge 
The counselee should always feel 
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available to anyone except the counselor himself. In all cases, the 
guidance worker will use the information for the betterment, and not 
for the discrediting, of the individual. 

Pertinent facts concerning tbe individual's environment at home, 
at school, and in tbe conmiunity should be taken into account when 
giving guidance help to the individual. The out-of-school environ- 
ment has many factors which impinge upon the personality of the 
pupil. At school he is taught democratic processes and good citizen- 
ship. On the way home he sees discourtesy at the street corner, dis- 
honesty by an occasional businessman, sensational and questionable 
literature on the newsstand, squalid clubs or illegal gambling devices, 
and other situations inharmonious with his school environment. On 
the other hand, the child may observe the results of the Red Cross 
or a cancer drive, the YMCA in action, the welfare division of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, youth activities of service clubs, a concert 
or art display, and the highest integrity in business by reputable re- 
tailers. Some homes are miserable and dictatorial, others are democratic 
and most wholesome. This great range of out-of-school stimuli im- 
pinges upon the personality of the pupil. Guidance workers must be 
aware of all of these influences to help the individual choose the best 
elements of his environment and thereby maintain and improve 
his adjustment in such a complex environment. 

The guidance worker should employ a wide variety of methods or 
techniques in the guidance process. Some guidance authorities have 
espoused the nondirective counseling technique, others the directive, 
and still others have championed miscellaneous schools of thought and 
Special techniques as virtual panaceas. Just as a carpenter uses many 
tools to build a house, just so the guidance worker should use all of 
the techniques at his command, instead of riding a hobby or 
а favorite fad. 

Pos effective guidance worker will use different techniques with 
BL ier heels Ghee wit e 
the successful carpenter would not try to БН PE Jos = 
hammer, a chisel = a square exclusively. b the ea d ра bii 
Will not rely upon a ro фойе in all moe re i 


а wide variety of appropriate methods to accomplis 
+ Ments for the individual. 


following 


He will employ 
h better adjust- 
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Guidance workers should use research findings with respect to 
interests, abilities, and achievement in curriculum development. Guid- 
ance workers have access to research findings with respect to the in- 
dividual and his environment. These research findings are invaluable 
as the basis for curriculum development. Many times an individual’s 
better adjustment will be impossible without changes in his course of 
study. The school which bends curriculum offerings to the needs of 
individuals will have fewer maladjusted pupils than the school which 
bends individuals to an arbitrary curriculum. 

Guidance workers should continually improve their skill in in- 
terpreting research data which suggest changes in the curriculum. 
Such curriculum developments based upon research will do much, 


both to prevent maladjustments, and to remedy maladjustments when 
they occur. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


An adequate system of cumulative records for each individual is 
indispensable in a guidance program. 
keeps records of his diagnoses and treat 
should keep records for each pupil ur 
forgivable if a dentist relied upon his 
tooth. It is just as unprofessional for 
upon his memory and schedule a st 
will not qualify him for collegi 
dent's plan. 

Records should be conti 
They should include infi 
guidance needs. Each re 
the pupil’s home and 
achievement, 


Just as a physician or dentist 
nent, just so a guidance worker 
nder his care. It would be un- 
memory and pulled the wrong 
а teacher or counselor to depend 
udent in courses or activities that 
€ entrance, provided that is the stu- 


inuous and as nearly up-to-date as possible. 
ormation in the major areas of the child's 
cord should contain information concerning 
community influences, interests, aptitudes, 
health, personal adjustment, Social behavior, ethical 
values, future training Prospects, vocational choice, and the like.- 


d be kept, not secluded 25 a squirrel hoards 


acorns, but for the one Purpose of being used for the benefit: of thé 


individual. 


cluded for necessary guidance 
h having in the school, it should 


+ Too many schools have boot- . 
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legged guidance costs through under the guise of instruction, health 
services, or extracurricular activities. No one should need to apologize 
for including guidance cost items in the budget. Neither should an 
administrator try to show how little he is spending for guidance 
Services when reporting to his board of trustees. Instead, he should 
be ashamed of a false economy which cheats children. 

Guidance service is necessary to meet pupil needs. The administrator 
and members of the board must face that fact squarely and provide 
the necessary funds to give well-trained guidance workers adequate 
time and space in which to fulfill their responsibilties. 

The guidance program for an individual school should be tailored 
to fit the needs of that particular school. A guidance program may be 
а great success in one school but become mediocre when transplanted 
to another school situation. The success of a guidance program de- 
pends upon many factors, including faculty personnel, student needs, 
physical facilities, community acceptance, and the like. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to consider these factors when organizing a 
Buidance program for a given school or school system. 

А guidance program, to be most effective, should be tailored to fit 
the local situation. Good ideas should be secured from many sources 
but they should be incorporated in the local organization only after 
careful analysis of their suitability. | 

Adequate time must be budgeted for guidance workers to allow 
for proper discharge of their guidance responsibilities, Many guidance 
Workers are willing to work overtime to make a greater contribution 
to boys and girls. This loyalty is commendable, but not recommended. 
Adequate time should be provided in faculty assignments so that 
guidance workers can test, counsel, and follow up on student plans, 
The time allotment for guidance activities should be as carefully 
Weighed in teacher and counselor assignments as that for classroom 
Instruction, When adequate time is provided, guidance workers will 
feel less frustrated and will be able to achieve the s 
Pupils that they desire. 

Adequate and appropriate space must be provided for testing, 
Counseling, placement, storage and other guidance functions. In some 

` Schools the traditional activities are alloted space, and whatever is left 
NEP can be used to house guidance activities. Since guidance is such 
ап integral part of the total instructional P 


uccess in helping 


rogram, the amount of space 
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and the location of guidance offices should be carefully considered 
with respect to their effect upon pupils. 

Not only should adequate space for counseling and testing rooms 
be provided, but that space should be properly located and designed 
with respect to administrative offices and classrooms. In general, the 

` guidance offices should be included in the administrative suite. Coun- 
seling rooms should be semiprivate. Testing rooms should encourage 
pupil efforts without strangeness or confusion. With adequate and 
appropriate space for guidance activities, guidance workers can make 
better contributions to the pupils under their care. 

А placement and adjustment service sbould be provided by tbe 
school. Placement and adjustment services should be provided by the 
schools as a means of implementing pupil choices following counseling. 
The placement service pertains to vocational guidance and would have 
little place before the senior high school level. Adjustment service is 
needed from the kindergarten through junior college, as a means of 
helping the student adjust to his educational environment. 

A placement office in senior high school or junior college should 
be geared into the guidance program so that students will be able to 
inventory their own assets, secure occupational information, work 
with a counselor to match personal assets with job requirements, pursue 
courses prerequisite to occupational placement, and then utilize the 


services of the school placement office to get properly placed in the 
initial job. More and more, the school 
some help to the 
better 


placement office should give 
postgraduate as a means of assisting him to achieve 
readjustment, advancement on the job, and job satisfaction. 


The adjustment service which should be available at all levels to 
help pupils obtain the most 


often composed of such grou 
teacher, principal, nurse, pla 
should offer this service. Suc 
to adjust or to read 
aptitude, 


Follow-up studies should be made for individuals both in and out 
of school. Follow-up is one of the important, but most neglected, 
steps in the guidance process. The principal and the counselor should 
see that follow-up studies are made of pupils who are adjusted, or re- 
adjusted, in their educational environment, and that follow-up studies 


from their educational environment is 
PS as case conference committees. The 
yground director, librarian, and others 
h an adjustment service helps each pupil 
just, so that he may achieve in relation to his 


— 
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should be made of students who leave school and go into the world of 
work. There should be in-school follow-up and out-of-school follow- 
up. 

The first type of follow-up involves pupils who may have shown 
signs of maladjustment and been assigned to another class or had 
changes made in their schedule of classes. The chief guidance worker 
in the school should be responsible for checking to see that these ad- 
justments and readjustments are working to the benefit of the pupil. 

Тре follow-up of school leavers includes both graduates and non- 
graduates, Some schools try to follow up the needs, problems, suc- 
cesses, and recommendations of all school leavers, while other schools 
Select each third or fourth class as a means of gaining sufficient data 
to improve the school's offerings. As a result of this type of follow-up, 
curriculum readjustment should take place. 

The in-school follow-up has its chief implications for the benefit of 
individual pupils, whereas the out-of-school follow-up has its chief 
value in the improvement of the curriculum. 

The school should provide for both group and individual guidance 
techniques. Most guidance techniques can be classified as individual or 
Sroup. Some authorities say that all guidance is individual and that 
Sroup guidance is a misnomer; that individuals are merely guided 
While in groups. Regardless of the semantic differences, guidance 
workers should be alert to the many ways in which individuals can be 
given more adequate help through the use of all available methods. 
Naturally, it is more economical to give guidance to pupils in groups 
When their needs are similar. 

It may be said, then, that group guidance should serve similar and 
common needs of pupils. All pupils need to learn study habits; all 
Pupils need information about occupations. Individual techniques, on 
the other hand, may be used for needs that are peculiar to a given 
individual. Group techniques may be similar to mass vaccinations when 
а community is threatened by smallpox; everyone needs the immuniza- 
Чоп. But a broken arm would not call for group therapy—only fora 
E to be fitted to the one who had the injury. Guidance workers 
Vi TR M between the similar and dissimilar needs, and choose 

; al or group techniques as needed. When possible, group tech- 
niques, such as the giving of occupational information, should be used 
9r the sake of greater economy. 
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The school should cooperate with all other guidance agencies in the 
community. Just as guidance services should help the enr | 
plete individual, just so all guidance agencies in the community $ =. 
contribute to the complete guidance function. The school being -— 
one guidance agency, although perhaps the most important one, shou 
actively seek and use the help provided by churches, scouts, camp- 
fire girls, YMCA, YWCA, businessmen, service clubs, corporations, 
PTA, health clinics, government bureaus, and the other agencies that 
can help the schools help the child. At no time should there be очей 
petition among agencies, but each should supplement the contributions 
of the other. 

Guidance workers should keep careful files of the agencies, the 
names of persons to contact, proper addresses, and telephone numbers. 
Then, when problems arise in the school, the guidance worker can 
determine which agency can be called upon for assistance and referral. 
With adequate utilization of community agencies, the school program 
can reach many more individuals without budgetary expansion, | 

Adequate and appropriate guidance materials should be provided 
for the ready use of guidance workers. When modern lumberjacks, 
mechanics, or builders are placed upon a job, they will carry sufficient 
tools and materials with which to work. The lack of adequate and 
appropriate tools results in inexcusable economic Waste. Just so, great 
waste in guidance services occurs when ade 
guidance materials and tools are neglected. 

The guidance worker is a 
with tests, files, cumulative 


quate and appropriate 


professional person who must be equipped 


records, occupational information, forms 
and blanks, if he is to function effici 


inconsequential percentage of the g 
fore not be allowed to jeopardize th 

The principal has final responsib 
his school. The organization for 
place, according to the individuals 
staff, size of school, physical facilit 


ministration. In all cases and in all organizations, the principal can- 
not dodge responsibility for the quality and comprehensiveness of his 
guidance program. He may, and 
functions of the guidance program to 
for its success. 


ently. The cost of materials is an 
uidance budget and should there- 
he efficiency of the total program. 
ility for the guidance program in 
guidance will vary from place to 
to be guided, the capacities of the 
ies, and the philosophy of the ad- 


should, delegate many of the 
others, but he is still responsible 
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Basic information about tbe individual sbould be disseminated 
among all certificated personnel who have responsibility for that in- 
dividuals educational growth. Test data, family background, and 
health records have no place in the guidance program unless they are 
available to, and used by, guidance workers. Techniques for dis- 
semination are discussed in Chapter 13. Too often guidance data are 
guarded as if they were precious or contraband. In elementary schools, 
the teacher is the greatest influence in the pupil’s school life and 
should, therefore, have access to all of the data needed to guide the 
pupil’s physical, mental, and social growth. Likewise, the high school 
teacher has a strong impact upon the development of students. 

It is more difficult to disseminate basic information among five 
high school teachers than to place it in the hands of onc elementary 
teacher. Many secondary schools, however, have developed alpha- 
betical lists of students, with such basic data as IQ written in code, 
health, vocational plans, home conditions, school problems, and extra- 
Curricular activities for the continuous and immediate use of the 
Secondary teacher. Nurses, librarians, attendance officers, deans, and 
principals also need access to the information. It is strongly recom- 
mended that cach school develop its own technique for disseminating 
information to each certificated person who will use this information 
for the benefit of the learner. 


SUMMARY 


Guidance workers need an understanding of basic guidance prin- 
Ciples, They should discover, formulate, and implement workable 
Principles in the arcas (1) affecting the client, (2) affecting guidance 
oa E and ima tpud ч Guidance 

s gly urged to adopt the principles set forth in this 
book and tailor a guidance program to suit their own specific needs. 
Through the implementation of tried and proved principles, better 
guidance services can be provided for children, youth, and adults. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Personnel in the 
Guidance Program 


The very nature and meaning of the term guidance implies that 
there is an outside person, factor, or 
life of the individual and may help hi 
life. The basis for guidance lies in 
school child is constantly 
school staff, members of 
sonalities all have an impor 


situation that impinges upon the 
т enjoy a more adequate way О 
good human relationships. The 
in a state of interaction with his peers, the 
his family and community. These per- 
tant impact upon the life of the pupil. To 
encourage a more practical approach to the guiding of pupils, this 
chapter deals with the various agencies of the school and community 
and the ways in which personnel can be utilized for the best guidance 
services. This chapter deals with guidance personnel (1) in the small 


rural schools, (2) in the elementary school, (3) in the junior high 
school, and (4) in the senior high school. 


THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE AND WELL-TRAINED PERSONNEL IN 
GUIDANCE 

There are several reasons why 
an important part in the guidance 
offspring is dependent on adults fo 
animal infant. In most instances, t| 


guidance from the parents until tl 
their twenties, 


the public school has come to play 
of children, First of all, the human 
га far greater time than any other 
he human young require care and 
ney are in their middle teens or in 


Most human beings are dependent on other human 
beings at times throughout life for advice, consultation, or support in 
234 
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facing difficult decisions. The school child needs guidance since he is 
still in his formative years in all the aspects of his personality. He is 
developing physically, mentally, and emotionally into what our culture 
intends, a well-adjusted member of society. Thus one of the deep, 
underlying reasons for adequate and well-trained personnel in guidance 
is basically the dependence of the young upon the adult, 


Complexity in Modern Life 


Another reason for maintaining guidance personnel in the schools 
arises out of the growth and development of a high degree of com- 
plexity in almost all aspects of social, professional, vocational, and 
educational life. In the early days of our nation, the schools were con- 
cerned with very little outside the three R's. The home took care of 
Vocational guidance and training. The home supposedly took care 
Of personal and social problems. With the passing of time, more and 
more responsibility has been delegated to trained personnel for 
guiding children and youth. As society becomes more complex, there 
Is increasing need to give the child information concerning that 
Society. The child must have help from trained personnel to know 
his own potentialities and limitations, to live satisfactorily from day 
to day, and to advance into adult society successfully. 

То meet the need for guidance, the school must secure an adequate 
Number of well-trained guidance workers. The concept of guidance 
Was originally limited to vocational planning. Since the early days, 
there has been a trend to apply the term guidance in a much broader 
Sense. In fact, many authors look at the guidance of the child as 
having a comprehensive basis. Willey says: 


Guidance in the elementary school requires an organismic growth con- 
“cpt, that is, a consideration of the ‘whole child’ where any one phase of 
Browth becomes an integral part of the organism's development. With such 
а concept, guidance is thus concerned with physical, mental, emotional 
and educational] needs. All effort is directed toward the promotion of 
Optima] growth and adjustment to life as a whole.’ 


This Concept can, and of course should, be applied beyond the ele- 
mentary level, 


1 
Roy De Verl Willey, Guidance im Elementary Education, Harper & Brothers 
су York, 1952, p. 4. | 
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This wholistic concept of the individual necessitates the e ppp 
of more personnel in guidance. Guidance is not the —— ie 
school alone, but rather it is the joint function of persons within : 
school, the home, the community, the county superintendent. = 
schools’ office, state department of education, or wherever a Le 
or an agency may be utilized. All of these classifications of pue 
assist the individual to develop and become more able to solv : т 
own problems and to live with satisfaction and benefit to himself ar 
to society. | 

А en doctor may confer with a pupil about his own pA 
A foundry worker might tell a class about working conditions 2 
molding of metals. A representative of any other vocation, pe «е 
sion, or business may assist pupils in knowing more about that я: 
These people in the broad sense are guidance personnel, usually us 
as community resources by the school. | m 

A teacher may have a conference with a parent concerning gs ne 
who is having some sort of problem, As a result of this panes’. 
both persons understand the child better and may determine a a 
of action to help the child in making decisions and progress in life. 
Both persons under such conditions are guidance personnel. . 

А teacher may help to bring about a situation in which the children 
themselves evaluate the behavior of a classmate, In the course of dis- 
cussion, the child receives guidance from his peers, and thus they 
become guidance personnel. Other teachers may be consulted, a AE 
array of community resources may be utilized. Specially trained 
guidance personnel may be called for consultation, and they become 
guidance personnel for the school child. The board of education estab- 
lishes policies which guide the children 


of the community, and thus 
members of the board of education are in à sense part of the guidance 
personnel, 


We can sum up in a broad sense by indicating that any person, ОГ 
persons, assisting school children in d 


eveloping to a greater degrec of 
maturity, are guidance personnel. 


Of course, it must be kept in mind that it is the certificated per- 
sonnel who are legally responsible for the guidance function. Even $0, 
we must recognize that the classified personnel of the school, and lay 


persons in the community, actually give guidance whether they intend 
it or not. It is the job of administrators and teachers, then, to usc all 
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personnel to the extent of their training and capacity in making pupil 
guidance better. 


Personnel Affect Pupils 


The elementary teacher is the one who has the greatest responsi- 
bility for guiding the child at that school level. This condition rises 
Out of the fact that the teacher has a closer contact with the child 
than does any other person besides the parents. 

In addition to the teacher, the child's peers have a guiding effect on 
the individual, especially in a genuinely democratic situation. Few 
pupils will dare to be different. 

The principal is at the head of the school and as such must help 
provide all the resources possible in establishing a good guidance pro- 
gram. His role is to organize, encourage, and improve conditions that 
make better guidance possible. 

The school nurse offers guidance to the child, primarily in the 
area of health. Other personnel support the nurse in providing health 
guidance for the child. 

In addition to certificated personnel, there is always one or more 
classified persons employed at the school. School clerks continually 
Work with children. Custodians, with duties which require that they 
be around children for a considerable portion of their time, can do 
Considerable good or harm. Bus drivers have responsibility for the 
children for periods ranging from a few minutes to over an hour each 
day, Over long distances, situations come up continually which re- 
quire the guidance of the adult, and thus the bus driver becomes im- 
Portant, especially in social and personal guidance. 

There may be other noncertificated employees, such as gardeners, 
Cafeteria workers, maintenance personnel, who affect the life of the 
child. The administrators must see that this incidental guidance is good 
rather than ineffective or harmful. 

Outside the school staff itself, the personnel of the district central 
Office, ог the county superintendent of schools’ office, perform func- 
tions which are vital to the total guidance program. "These personnel 
ate concerned largely with facilitating and administering guidance. 

hey act in various ways to assure the successful operation of a good 
Suldance program. 

The personnel of the community are a resource with many civic- 
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minded groups. Organizations which are concerned with чане 
building such as the YMCA and YWCA, Boy Scouts, Сагаршё Gir s 
and others serve in various ways. In some communities “released time 
is provided for religious education by community churches, and they 
guide the spiritual and ethical nature of the individual. . Е 

Parents have the earliest and strongest influence in guiding the 
child. They guide individually and as organized groups such as the 
РТА and through evening classes in family life education. 

Technically and professionally trained personnel in such неше Ш 
departments as health offices, psychiatric clinics, welfare oo 
police departments, fire departments, industrial and business organiza- 
tions, and almost all of the community organizations can at times play 
а role as guidance personnel at the elementary school level. | А 

All persons who influence the pupil can be considered as official, or 
unofficial, guidance personnel. The responsibility for directing the 


program rests with employed personnel, and the others are supple- 
mentary resources. 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS 


With the attitude on the part of educators th 
individualized, a new importance for 
schools has developed. If we define the 
of the child’s experiences in school and о 
not define guidance personnel as the sum 
who work with the indiv 
definition does not seem s 
into consideration in stu 
lack of trained guidance 
interrelationship between schoo 


at instruction must be 
guidance personnel in rural 
curriculum as the sum total 
ut, as many do, why сап we 


ated and large, the attendance 
ch other, smaller, and rely upon 
multiple duties. Teachers and 
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Guidance has been defined by the authors as a continuous process 
of assisting the individual to develop and become more able to solve 
bis own problems and to live with satisfaction and benefit to him- 
self and to society. If this definition is accepted, then “the continuous 
process” of the definition must apply to all school employees, as well 
as to out-of-school agencies. In a rural situation, it is almost mandatory 
that this concept be accepted, since rural guidance is dependent on 
persons little trained in guidance work. 

Guidance personnel in a rural school, then, may be considered under 
four different categories: (1) specialized guidance workers, (2) certi- 
ficated workers, (3) classified employees, and (4) lay personnel in 
community agencies. The purpose of this section of the chapter has 
been to enumerate the workers under the four categories and define 
the duties and responsibilities each should undertake. 


Specialized Guidance Workers 


Director of guidance. In many of the consolidated rural schools 
throughout the country, the director of guidance by necessity may 
Serve also as dean, vice-principal or supervisor of attendance and child 
Welfare. He may be a part-time teacher. The function, therefore, of 
the director of guidance will be, in most cases, one of a consultant and 
resource person. He will coordinate the activities of the various 
guidance workers. His work will be concerned with the individual 
child in referral cases of special need. This, however, will in no way 
Minimize the importance of his task, for it will be through the un- 
ceasing efforts of the director of guidance that a coordinated guidance 
Program will be initiated and maintained. 

Supervisor of child welfare and attendance. The prototype of the at- 
tendance supervisor which has been built up in the public’s mind, and 
in the mind of some members of the teaching profession, is the 
hard-bitten truant officer collaring a hapless child and dragging him 
Off to school. Actually, the modern attendance officer is more con- 
cerned with reasons for truancy and with remedial procedures for 
eflecting а decrease in absenteeism among public school pupils. Or, 
25 Crow and Crow put it: 


T Я ; 

i he modern attendance officer is not a truant officer whose chicf function 
te H H 1 
©: find a recalcitrant child where he should not be, grab him by the 
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arm, and drag him back to school. Rather, he or she is a trained counse 


ild’ i imself from 
who is alert to all the possible reasons for a child's absenting himself 
school? 


In a rural situation where the attendance officer may serve — 
schools, this definition would seem even more apt. A — 
child welfare and attendance in a rural community has neither 
time nor the funds available to hunt down isolated cases of epa 
however severe they may be. Rather, his major concern should ке 
coordinating a workable attendance program, planning vim a 
ways to improve attendance accounting and, most impor tant, : mr 
with the director of guidance on individual cases concerning ш E 
fare of children. A supervisor of child welfare and Белл P n 
concern himself primarily with the “child welfare" portion О 
title; a secondary and more routine care should be attendance. m 
The consultant in elementary education. The elementary se Ө 
supervisor should be classed under the heading of specialized gaan 
workers because he should have had more than average manae 
guidance. Since the elementary school supervisor in rural areas usual y 
works out of a central county office, he comes in contact with 
guidance programs in several districts. He has an opportunity 20 с 
Serve and evaluate the guidance needs of the schools with which = 
works. It should be one of his most important functions, then, to work 
in close liaison with the director of guidance and the principals of the 
Schools, to help interpret guidance needs and improve services. 
Supervision of classroom instruction, of course, is one of the greatest 
responsibilities of the rural consultant. But he should be concerned 
also with the broader aspects of his position; that of lifting the level 
of the total educational program in the schools. To accomplish this 
important task efficiently, he must be constantly in the process of 
evaluating the efforts of the schools to improve their guidance services. 
It is his duty to see that (1) guidance records are kept efficiently, (2) 
permanent record cards are up to date and are being used, and (3) 
individual cases of greatest need are brought to the attention of the 


administrator and the guidance director. He should also be prepared 
to work closely with the principal and 


director of guidance in con- 
ferences and case studies concerning indiv: 


iduals. 


*L. D. Crow and Alice Crow, An 


Introduction to Guidance; Principles and 
Practices, American Book Company, 


New York, 1951, р. 235. 
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Other Certificated Workers 


The principal. The administrator of a rural school has been classified 
under other certificated workers and not specialized guidance workers 
because, unlike the principal of a large urban elementary school, the 
principal of a country school often has little more training in guidance 
than his teachers. Although this is to be deplored, it is nevertheless a 
fact to be reckoned with, and therefore must be considered in an 
enumeration of the guidance personnel in a rural school. 

That the administrator is quite important in rural school guidance 
is obvious. Many authorities have commented on his position in the 
total guidance picture, but Schwartz sums them all up rather well by 
classifying the principal as “the key person in the whole situation, 
and how he works will determine the success of his efforts."* 

Certainly, the principal is the key person in rural school guidance. 
The guidance program in his school will be as good as he makes it. His 
responsibilities in this direction are manifold. Not only is it his duty to 
Sec to it that matcrials are available to the teachers and are used by 
them, but he is also responsible to the specialized guidance workers 
in the field, In addition, the principal should act as a coordinator Бе- 
tween his school and the community, helping wherever possible to 
bring all possible workers into the guidance sphere. Furthermore, and 
this is more possible in a small rural school, he should know each of 
the children personally so that he may be able better to assess their 
guidance needs. 

It has been stated that a school is too large if the administrator can- 
not call each child by name. Undoubtedly, this is meant to be the 
Optimum situation, since most schools will not fall under this descrip- 
Чоп, The rural school administrator can play a more important role as 
a guidance person since he will usually not only know each of the 
children in his school personally, but will also know most of the parents 
* ha. ie ыс has pus нн aes M as a leader 
и ance program. Yet a too j: ten t m a vantage over larger 

is not exploited. But a principal who knows each of the 
Youngsters in his school can certainly work more intelligently with 


3 
Te Terry Schwartz, “Guidance a Cooperative Venture,” Education, 73:461, 
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both teachers and professional guidance persons on the individual cases 
which come up during the school year. | 

The teacher. Just as the principal is the key to the total guidance 
program in a country school, so is the teacher the key to guidance 
in the individual classroom. The elementary teacher is more important 
than his counterpart in the secondary school for two reasons: (1) 
the elementary school instructor comes in contact with the children 
for a longer period of time each day than does the secondary teacher, 
and (2) elementary school children tend to confide in their teacher to 
а greater extent than do high school children. These factors place jon 
rural grade school teacher in a position of trust insofar as close per- 
sonal knowledge of her charges is concerned. This position is dip 
nized by the leaders in the field of guidance. Cottingham says: A 
notable feature of guidance activities in elementary schools is their 
centralization around the teacher as the key регзоп.” Thus, the 
principal is the key figure in the over-all guidance program in a rural 
school, and the teacher is the most important factor in the activities 


concerning her own classroom pupils. 


The teacher in a country school has an Opportunity to work closely 


with pupils, a privilege not always given to the teacher in more 
densely populated areas. The rural teacher’s fur 
program can and should be to know 


She should work closely with them, a 
their 


action in the guidance 
each of her pupils intimately. 
lways endeavoring to discover 
owever, defeating her purpose 
ner comes in contact with her 
act that she usually lives in close 
n school teacher may never sce 
ys, however, the rural teacher should be 


he goal set for her in guidance 
he importance of the teacher in 
gram, says: “Growth in personal develop- 


children live and work together with the 


teacher in a satisfying relationship.” 


* Harold Е. Cottingham, “The Unique Ch isti i P 
, ara s D а dance. 
piegon, Pais tess q Tacteristics of Elementary Gui 
"Gertrude. Hildreth, Child Growtb Through Education The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1948, р. 339. А 
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The school doctor and nurse. The place of the school doctor and 
nurse in rural school guidance is important. Perhaps the role of the 
School nurse is more important than that of the doctor for the simple 
reason that most rural schools see the school doctor (probably the 
county health officer) infrequently. His position is largely advisory to 
the schools, and is important in that he can issue information to the 
Schools, hold meetings with the teachers and community to answer 
questions pertaining to the schools, make infrequent examinations, be 
а consultant on contagious diseases. The school nurse, however, may 
act in a much closer capacity in the rural schools. 

There may be several county nurses in a large county, and like the 
educational consultants, they have many schools to serve. In addition 
to their service to the schools, they may also have other duties to 
perform such as running clinics, making home visits, and helping with 
the statistical data so necessary in a well functioning county health 
Program. However, the county nurse can be of inestimable assistance 
to the school guidance program by helping administrators and teachers 
to become more aware of their responsibilities to the children in the 
realm of health. Many teachers and principals remain ignorant of 
the simplest health facts concerning the children in their school until 
the information comes to them via the school nurse. She is invaluable 
aS а source of information, both to the teachers and to the children. 
During her weekly visits she can detect cases which may need special 
attention by out-of-school authorities, and can then notify the school 
People of her recommendations. Often she is available for parent meet- 
1155 at which time she can exercise a potent influence in the field of 
Buidance by providing information to the parents. Her actual contact 
With the children in respect to health guidance is perhaps small, but 

€r capacities as an advisor and consultant in the field of health 
guidance should certainly not be underestimated. Rather, more use 
should be made of the school nurse in the rural areas than is now 
"Ing done, The services are there, and it is up to the school people 
to take advantage of them. 

The librarian, It is not difficult to place the librarian in the category 
“^^ Buidance worker. The rural school librarian may not be a 
зү person, as is the case in some larger, urban clementary 

- However, the nature of her work, together with the back- 
cn that many librarians have had, causes her to be placed in the 
: ГУ of professional workers. 
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It is necessary, first of all, to define a rural school d 
she is employed by the county and simply spends a on ms pec 
week working in the county branch library. The uk a мы: 
branch libraries are located in the schools makes her position c 
She is not an employee of the school district, yet her ыы de. 
children and the community is marked. Many schools in the Es « p 
which are fortunate enough to have a branch library in the sc ү z 
the librarian almost as another teacher. It is she who finds buo >. ч 
special subjects which the youngsters need to complete "x ort A 
have undertaken; it is she who orders books requested by teach n ; 
background material for units they have in progress. Often че А 
and girls come to her to check out books on occupations an Ade 
recommendations. In short, the rural librarian guides the chi red 
habits to a great degree. She can be of inestimable help gie 5С а 
guidance program, for she usually knows each of the “щл Red 
sonally and has an intimate knowledge of their reading habits, ab 8 
and interests. Her help in the upgrading of children's reading, 4 


: К em- 
the guided reading program, mark her as one of the important m 
bers of the guidance personnel in a rural school. 


Classified Workers 


р : ; he 
The custodian. One of the weaknesses, perhaps, in assessing Ё 


‘ Seat 3 eg- 
guidance possibilities among the workers in schools has been the neg 
lect of the classified personnel. It is true that their in 


fluence is dimin- 
Я Р 3 А "m "ise one 
ished in the large City schools, but in rural districts they comprise О 
of the important c 


t 
ategories of influence upon pupils. They do no 
have legal responsibility for guidance, but the 


а жы Ё а he 

upon pupils. The custodian in a rural school may quite often be t Я 
; ; c 

only man in the school. He may, therefore, exert a profound influen 


B o ws . p n- 
on pupil activities, especially of the boys in the school. They may U 
consciously emulate him in many ways. 


н Е е 
Often the custodian May possess the only repair and maintenance 
tools in the school. 


В k А Р ich 
Many times he is pressed into service to help vd 
projects the children are working On. Again, if he is the only man 1 


Я : ich 
ill at times be called upon to help the boys W! 
games and problems, simply because he is the only man connecte 


: А а е 
with the school, "This explanation is not meant to condone ш 
practices; it is merely a plain statement of fact, and realistically W 


„ act 
y make a strong imp 


the school, he w 


——— 
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should recognize the influence, guidance-wise, which the custodian 
exerts. Governing boards should bear this in mind when employing 
custodians. 

The bus driver. The school bus driver must be included in the 
guiding personnel of a rural school because he too has an effect on 
the children. Many youngsters learn their first practical lessons in 
cooperation from the driver of the school bus on their first day of 
School. His character, kindness, understanding, and control of pupils 
should Бе among the chief qualifications required for selection by the 
governing board. 

The cafeteria workers. Often the cafeteria help is entrusted with the 
planning of menus and instruction of the children in proper eating 
habits and lunchroom manners. It is true that this is a function of the 
teachers, but quite frequently it is delegated to the lunchroom help 
With assistance from the teachers. 


Lay Personnel in Community Agencies 


It would be impossible to attempt to enumerate the myriad out-of- 
School agencies which serve the rural schools in guiding capacities. 
Many purely local agencies are doing an outstanding job with no 
Tecognition outside their community. Other agencies are county- or 
State-wide and have little influence outside their limited spheres. Of the 
national groups, 4-H, Scouts and Cubs, Campfire Girls, Future Farm- 
ers of America and others do a great service in rural area guidance. 
Adult groups, such as the Farm Bureau and the service organizations, 
are all active in programs involving the guidance of young people. 
The Kiwanis Club, for example, lays heavy stress upon vocational 
guidance, Church groups are active in the country, also. Many of 
them Sponsor summer programs of recreational and study activities 
Which are designed to guide young people. 


Conclusion 


Effective guidance in a small rural school is the sum total of all the 
“forts of school and community personnel. The principal or superin- 
tendent has responsibility for the program, but it should be a cooper- 
ac undertaking, jointly planned and jointly carried out, by all per- 
he Е. Who work with the children of the community. The efforts of 

chool staff are not sufficient alone, for, as Ruth Strang says: 
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Although a few county supervisors of guidance and a few qna 
with professional background are employed in large consolidated sc pets 
the guidance of rural young pcople rests almost геу upon 
teachers, principals, club and church leaders, and parents." 


Тре beginnings of an effective all-community guidance aar 
may very well be the responsibility of the educational leaders in nx 
community, but after the program has become established, the gu 
ance of rural elementary school children remains the responsibility 
of the community. The extent to which this responsibility is carried 
out will determine the effectiveness of the guidance program. 


FUNCTIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


} E ; -ooram in 
Elementary guidance personnel should participate in the program : 
line with their responsibility and training. Much that has been sil 
* ‘pope x D r ae in 
concerning the responsibilities and functions of guidance personnel 


5 : *4 ele- 
small rural schools applies equally well to guidance personnel in cl 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools. 


The Teacher 


The teacher is the master molder. Willey points out that: 


; Р :dance 
At the heart of the guidance program is the teacher herself. Guidanc 


H H H ing 
in the elementary school is an integral part of the teaching and learning 


— i ; : single 
process . . . With the possible exception of the child's parents no sing 

с Н а o n 
person has greater influence on personality development than the classroo! 
teacher.’ 


; ; , о 
The guidance-minded teacher is the one within the school wh 

М 9 ч К 1 ing 

knows the most about the child. He sees the child in many differing 


Ne MEE . e 
situations in and out of the classroom. He notices the frustrating, th 
boring, the stimulating situations. 


. А in- 
j ; As a result of developing keen d 
sight regarding the child's needs, the teacher becomes the key figu" 
among the elementary school 


guidance personnel. id 
The teacher employs a number of techniques to effect pupil 9 
ance. He gains a knowledge of the child and his environmental opp?” 
“Ruth Strang, "Concerted Acti а РА jonal 
a on for a > 5 iducati 
Record, 32:411-412, 1951. ^n for and with Rural Youth,” The Edu 
* Willey, op. cit., p. 8. 
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tunities. The cumulative records contain information on family back- 
ground, physical condition, mental potentialities, achievement, and 
school history. The teacher gains deeper understanding by testing, by 
observing, by keeping anecdotal records, and by talking with pupils, 
with parents, and with other individuals. Many facets of the life of 
the pupil are made clear to the teacher. Knowing the child is an in- 
dispensable basis for guidance. 

For the children who are having special difficulties, the teacher may 
seek help from the district, county, or state department offices. As 
the teacher becomes aware of the more difficult problems, he may be 
able to offer guidance help himself, or refer such cases to specialis 


Counselors 


The practice of employing counselors at the elementary school 
level is not widespread, but some school districts on the West Coast 
and some large city school districts in the East have established the 
position of elementary school counselor. Where the position exists, 
the incumbent is concerned with the testing program, educational 
achievement, and improved personal-social behavior. 

The practice of employing counselors should be expanded. By care- 
ful study of pupil achievement in relation to pupil ability to achieve, 
by recommending the elimination of school distractions which interfere 
With pupil learning, and by encouraging a more favorable learning 
climate in cl; rooms, the counselor can add considerably to the in- 
crement of learning. Counselors do much to diagnose and interpret 
good learning conditions and activities to parents. 

Elementary school counselors need good training in psychometry 
and Psychology and should have served as classroom teachers for a 
minimum of two years. Through working with teachers to bring 
about better learning environments, explaining favorable practices to 
Parents, ang interviewing individual pupils, the counselor can do 
жш to enhance the personal, social, and educational adjustment of 

Pils, 


The Principal 


| Тһе Principal of the elementary school recommends necessary рег- 
" ; н А 

A ee for the guidance program. Personnel for testing, counseling, 
nd « M А үл 5 ; . 

Special teaching may be appointed. He organizes а program which 
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will be adequate for the needs of the school. As the program develops 
he supervises it with the idea of constantly improving guidance serv- 
ices to children. He encourages teachers to get specialized training. 
"Through his relationships with classified personnel, he can do much to 
help them exert better influences upon children. 

The principal knows that the school staff are all important in guid- 
ing children. He will therefore select new personnel because of their 
guidance possibilities, and will train personnel in service to perform 
better guidance functions. 


School Nurse 


The school nurse compiles health information as a means of helping 
other personnel understand the child's physical needs. She takes care 
of injuries, certain examinations, and the recording of data concerning 


physical growth. She is available for consultation to the teaching staff 
and to parents. 


Central District Personnel 


From the district central office in large elementary school systems, 
visiting teachers, school psychologists, supervisors of special classes, 
and others help with guidance services. The needs and size of the local 
district determine the personnel to be employed as specialists. These 
specialists normally have time and skill to diagnose difficulties of chil- 
dren. They should render no service, however, that the teacher can 
render adequately. The specialists should rely on the teacher to a great 
extent for observation and reporting on pupil progress regarding 
aptitudes, reactions, interests, and performance. This information may 
be acquired by (1) narrative description, (2) rating scales, (3) anecdo- 
tal records, (4) tests, or (5) by case studies. A harmonious relation- 
ship should exist between teacher and specialist. The specialist is em- 


ployed to supplement and improve the local school's guidance 
program. 


Community Resources 


The community resources for help in child guidance vary accord- 
ing to the community. In some areas there are health clinics, psychi- 
atric clinics, service clubs, character building organizations such as 


І 
| 
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YMCA or scouting groups, and many others. Any of these groups 
might be recommended to the parent by the teacher, or the principal, 
in the light of discussion concerning a child's problems. Community 
guidance organizations should be utilized in supplementing school 
personnel. 


The Role of Parents 


Parents, of course, play the biggest part in guiding children. There 
should be a close, harmonious interaction between parents and teach- 
ers. A conference held with each child's parents individually will do 
much to increase the mutual understanding of a child's personality. 
Much can be worked out in the way of planning for future courses 
of action which will aid the child in facing the problems of life. The 
parents can be encouraged to attend child discussion groups and fam- 
ily life courses. Readings might be suggested and other helps offered 
by the teacher. A working teacher-parent team in child guidance is 
desirable. А 


Conclusion 


"There are numerous classifications of personnel within the school, 
the district, and the community which are available for child guid- 
ance. Outside the home, the teacher has the greatest responsibility 
for bringing about the utilization of these resources in guiding the 
elementary school child. The teacher should know the needs of the 
child best, and in light of his position, he is the one most able to co- 
ordinate the various personnel in guidance at the elementary school 
level. 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


This section of the chapter covers guidance personnel in the junior 
high school as a specialized section of the secondary level. Through ап 
effective guidance program, the junior high school can help its pupils 
toa happier school experience, while showing them how to become 
Well-adjusted. It is at this level that the child's developing interests and 
Capacities are explored and encouraged. 

The junior high schools of today, city and rural, are beginning to 
Use their entire staffs as guidance workers instead of relying mostly 
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upon trained specialists. All teachers and junior high school personnel 
with whom the individual child comes in contact have both direct 
and indirect influences upon him. Through a well-organized guidance 
program, teachers become more aware of their influence and realize 
that they are an important part in guidance. 


The Home-room Teacher 


The home-room teacher, who is sometimes known as the core, 
social living, or social studies teacher, has a class for a guidance period 
during the day. In this period, the home-room teacher has a good 
opportunity to observe individuals as well as to exert strong influence 
upon them. Notations can be made of those making normal adjust- 
ments to the school situation, and assistance given to those who need 
help. The home-room teacher is also best suited to work with spe- 
cialists when an individual pupil needs assistance. 

Through an effective program of orientation at the beginning of 
the year, the home-room teacher helps children fit more easily into 
the new school pattern. From his closer and more numerous contacts 
with the class, the home-room teacher is able to assist other teachers 
who have problems with any of his children. On the whole, the 


junior high school home-room teacher has great opportunity for 
guiding children. 


Specialists 


Under the heading of specialists are the counselor, nurse, doctor, 
psychologist, remedial teacher, and librarian. Almost anyone соп- 
nected with guidance can be included here. | 

Counselors. The counsclor's job is important in junior high school. 
'To be effective, the counselor needs to devote all his time to 400 to 
300 boys and girls. Teacher-counselors may be appointed, but they 
should be given time for counseling in the same ratio as the full-time 
counselor. 

Asa person, the counselor needs to be someone in whom the chil- 


dren have, or can easily gain, confidence. He must be able to listen 
objectively to the children's 


their problems to him, whet 
impersonal, objective, and un 


problems and encourage them to bring 
her academic or personal. He should be 
derstanding when dealing with pupils. 
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Librarian. The librarian has contacts with many children. In some 
districts the librarian is also the girls’ counselor. Through her duties 
as librarian, she can render valuable assistance in the guidance program. 

Psychologist. In some cases where the junior high school district is 
large, a full-time psychologist may be employed. Otherwise, in smaller, 
rural areas he would probably work only part-time for the district. 
The psychologist handles cases which require more specialized help 
than that which could be given by the teacher, counselors, or prin- 
cipal. Children with behavior problems are studied, and therapy rec- 
ommended. The psychologist works closely with parents. 

Nurse. The junior high school nurse has an excellent opportunity 
for impressive guidance in connection with health and physical care. 
She can give periodic lectures on different phases of good health, such 
as diet, cleanliness, and rest. The nurse is able to carry on an effective 


disease prevention program. 

The doctor. It is up to the doctor to make examinations and to con- 
sider problems which are too complex for the school nurse. He works 
with parent groups and attempts to eliminate health hazards from the 
junior high school. At this level he often makes examinations to qual- 
ify pupils for participation in beginning interscholastic games. 

The remedial teacher. There is a great need to have more remedial 
Work for children in junior high schools. Remedial teachers have a 
profound influence on the child, no matter what they are teaching. 
If a child can once be shown that he is able to do something, such as 
learning to read with a fair degree of accuracy, many of his problems 
in school will become proportionately lighter. The inclusion of well- 
trained and experienced remedial personnel who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the problems of children is essential in a good guidance pro- 
gram. These remedial teachers should deal with children of good 
Capacity, but who for some reason have not achieved in line with their 
possibilities. 

Teachers, The physical education, shop, and industrial arts teachers 
can help in the guidance program to a considerable degree because 
of the nature of what they teach. The children often work more in- 
formally in these classes, so that the teacher has a greater chance to 
Counsel with them. All teachers should keep in mind the fact that, no 


"Lester Beals, *The Junior High School Past and Present," Bulletin of tbe 
National Association of Secondary-scbool Principals, 36:15-24, January, 1952. 
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matter what they teach, they are giving direct or indirect guidance 
by what they say, as well as by their own conduct in and out of the 
classroom. The teacher, in the junior high as well as at the elementary 
level, is the key guidance person in the school. or | 
The vice-principal. The vice-principal works with the principal in 
setting up the guidance program. He works with the teachers оз 
many classroom guidance problems. In some districts, the vice-prin- 
cipal handles children who require disciplinary measures. It has long 
been believed that it is a poor practice to have the teacher or Ec 
selor take disciplinary action if the guidance program is to be effective, 
but others point out that it is impossible to separate "discipline" and 
adjustive problems. The .vice-principal is sometimes in charge of 
dances and other extracurricular activities. Here he has an oppor- 
tunity to observe out-of-school behavior and can offer help to teach- 
ers and counselors. | 
The principal. Upon the principal lies the responsibility for the entire 
guidance program, and it will be little better than his efforts make it. 
He is responsible for planning, implementing, coordinating, and im- 
proving the junior high school program of guidance. р 
The principal must believe sincerely in the guidance program if it 
is to be successful. He must help train his personnel: teachers, custo- 


dians, counselors, and others in service. He must inspire his personnel 
to guide by both word and e 
be aware of weak s 


Custodians, The importance of this group of people should be 
recognized in junior high school. Through their attitude toward their 
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work, their language, their conversations, and their behavior, they 
have a constant influence on the children. The principal and superin- 
tendent should be careful to select men and women who will set a 
good example for the children of junior high school age. 

Cafeteria workers. The job these people have is very similar to that 
of the custodians. Through their attitude in serving the children, 
taking their orders, and directing student workers, they can have un- 
usual influence. 

Secretary. The need to consider the junior high school secretary as 
part of the guidance program is an actual one. During a single day 
many children come into contact with her. She also handles records of 
a highly confidential nature at the junior high school level. 


Summary 


This section has included a consideration of all school personnel in 
the guidance program. Much could be said about lay personnel and 
community resources, but these have been discussed under personnel 
for elementary schools. Again it can be said that all school personnel 
must perform guidance functions—each according to his training, 
interests, and assignment responsibilities. 


FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


А guidance program at the senior high school level should exercise 
а directional influence upon individuals just before they enter the 
World of work or enroll in advanced training. Working as it must 
through all members of a school staff and all the activities of the 
School, the guidance program should (1) increase teacher sensitivity 
to individual needs, (2) should encourage the adaptation of instruc- 
tional experiences to individual capacities, and (3) should promote a 
relationship between the staff and students which would be favorable 
to their highest all-round development. 

The whole staff should keep in mind that guidance is concerned 
With all of the students, not only with those who have special prob- 
“ms. These students should be guided as whole individuals, not as 
intellectual or vocational segments. Guidance is not a job for the 
Specialist alone but a prime responsibility of the whole staff, Guidance 
11 the senior high school is a long term project in which students and 
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сари 4 eee 
staff cooperate to develop the individual to the maximum of his 
pacity in the direction most beneficial to society. 


Guidance Workers on the Staff 


Who is considered a member of the guidance staff? The staff m 
sists of all employees of the school district who, directly or jr e у, 
associate with the students of the school. The board of моче 
members, although not employees, also play an important m: ts 
senior high guidance. Brown points out that, "Not only the teac - 
of academic subjects, but the instructors in physical education, ES E 
ance supervisors, counselors, and health specialists are all en = 
any program of individuaguidance.”® The high school guidance P Š 
sonnel can be broken into five main categories: (1) teachers, (2 


ir ай 4 and 
counselors, (3) central office staff, (4) nonteaching school staff, a 
(5) classified personnel. 


Teachers as Guidance Workers 


Б А B id- 
High school teachers can be classified as the most important gu! i 
icr bi : Кыл rith 
ance workers at the senior high level. Their everyday association Wi 


youth gives them an opportunity unequaled by any other member of 
the faculty. Most teachers feel 


ified to meet this res 
best be met by e 
through in 


al- 
, however, that they are not fully qua 
isi à z hers can 
ponsibility. This feeling of need by teachers © 
nhancing guidance information and technique 


-service training. If teachers are to 


play their full role in 
the guidance program, their feelin 


gs of uncertainty must be avergome. 
Teachers can be classified into three main categories: (1) teachers 
of required subjects, (2) teachers of elective-type and physical educa- 
tion courses, and (3) teachers as club advisors. 

The regular nonelective courses are in general required of all stu- 
dents. The teacher does not have students with а basic initial interest 


in those courses, This will prove a disadvantage to teacher-pupil rela- 


tionships in the beginning, but need not prove a disadvantage through- 
out the course, 


High school teachers seldom know their pupils as well as do teach- 


* Marion А. Brown, “Organization of the Dean's Work in Secondary Schools, 
in Sarah М, Sturtevant and H. 


arrict Hayes, Deans at Work, Harper & Brothers: 
New York, 1930, рр. 111-112. 
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ers in the elementary school. This condition is partly due to the num- 
ber of students handled by high school teachers, as compared with 
the number handled by elementary teachers. 

Good guidance is not a duty in excess of the teaching load but it 
is part of that load, and should not be made an additional burden. 
High school guidance should be integrated into the present educational 
pattern by teachers themselves. Secondary education, in both junior 
high and senior high schools, is not merely the teaching of subjects, 
but a process of guiding the development and growth of individuals. 
The aim of secondary education in a democratic society is directed 
toward developing in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and skills whereby he will find his place and use that place to 
Shape both himself and society toward ever better ends.!^ 

The teacher as a guidance worker should be able to identify indi- 
vidual problems in his classroom and be able to treat these problems 
with understanding. In order to treat these problems with understand- 
ing, he must be able to observe and record significant information 
about pupils. In helping the pupil, the teacher may collaborate with 
other classroom teachers, the counselor, parents, and specialists in the 
district. By organizing his teaching to fit class needs, the teacher can 
do an excellent job in group guidance. 

Every teacher should study test results: achievement, aptitude, in- 
terests, and temperament. The teacher needs also an understanding of 
the parents and the home conditions. The teacher should know the 
Pupils plans for continued education and his vocational goals. He 
Should have an understanding of the pupil's likes and dislikes, prob- 
lems, and frustrations. 

To meet the needs of his high school class, the teacher may include 
as much vocational information as possible in his teaching. He should 
have suggestions concerning vocational possibilities and current litera- 
ture on vocational opportunities. By presenting varied vocational ор- 
Portunities, he may encourage each student to develop his unique in- 
terests and abilities. 

Students should feel free to come to the teacher for advice in 
choosing extracurricular activities. The teacher should present the 


" National Education Association, Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Edu cation, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, US. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 35, 1918, p. 9. 
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pupil with Eg о" which require decisions and guide him 
i ing intelligent decisions. ; 
Ü ша ‘high аа teacher can prevent maladjustments. ns , 
by looking at students with poor attendance records. He » - 
find out more about those students who are always late K t 4 
assignments. Many times a teacher will find students who ze TA 
quiet and daydream to excess. Those less capable need modified ac a 
ities which are within their ability range. Students who have wa 
ability should be kept working to their maximum. By ний аи 
vidual needs, the teacher can do much to prevent maladjustments a 
еер students growing normally. à 
: The еу омат mainte suitable room environment. Although \ 
this may seem an indirect function of the guidance program, i ы Y 
rather definite effect upon the student. Those who are having ps 
difficulties may be seated next to students who can help them. a К 
decorations, if colorful, lend а pleasant atmosphere. The "e 
of good room environment can be a joint responsibility of teacher an 
students. . E 
Another function of the classroom teacher is the improvement Kk 
health. The teacher's part in the health program is twofold: that о 
instructor in health education and visual diagnostician. As an instruc- 
tor in health education, the teacher helps the 
health goals. Each pupil should have an under 
tion, cleanliness, relaxation, exercise, 
caps, whether physical or mental. As 
should be on the lookout for those 
contagious diseases, are suffering 
ards of cleanliness, and the like. 


teacher should work with nurse: 
program. 


student set up individual 
standing of proper nutri- і 
and an ability to overcome handi- — | 
а visual diagnostician, the teacher 
children who are overtired, have 
from malnutrition, have poor stand- 
Upon discovering health hazards, the 
5, doctors, and others upon a therapy 

y 


good relationships, he will 
age problems. He will be able to 
factual study. 

Pe and physical education courses. Those who 

nd teachers of physical education courses some- 


ty to gain close Tapport with high school stu- 
have two main functions in guiding their stu- 
seling and vocational guidance. 


times have opportuni 
dents. "These teachers 
dents: classroom coun 
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{5 As а classroom counselor, the teacher should endeavor to develop 
| the best personal, social, and educational qualities in each student. For 
example, those who have leadership ability should be given oppor- 
tunity to lead. Each student should be studied as an individual and 
given help and motivation to proceed toward the attainment of his 
immediate and future goals. 

As vocational guides, these teachers have opportunities to assist stu- 
dents with their occupational plans. Motion pictures, field trips, busi- 
nessmen's speeches to classes, and student conferences, are just a few 
of the many ways in which a teacher can help students meet voca- 
tional problems. 


The High School Counselor 


. The high school counselor heads up the guidance program. *A 
. counselor is a person selected by virtue of interest, training, expe- 
rience, and ability to carry on the delegated responsibilities of coun- 
seling”! Counselors are needed in helping students plan for the fu- 
ture, solve their problems, develop healthy attitudes, and in other 
words prepare themselves for life in a democracy. 

The counselor needs to organize personnel, physical facilities, and 
materials, tools and techniques, to do a professional job of counseling 
and guidance. 

The counselor should be a teacher of teachers. He is responsible to 
the principal for the operation of the high school guidance program. 
He should help teachers plan and develop good guidance practices in 
the classroom. The educational objectives of the school should give 
direction to the school’s guidance program. As students should feel 
free to come to their instructors for counsel and guidance, so should 
the instructor feel free to come to the counselor. 

The counselor has a responsibility in the community. He should 
talk with civic groups, and explain the aims, problems, and features of 
the guidance program. The counselor should explain to local business 
and industrial firms the relationship of his office to their personnel 
Programs. 

The counselor should possess high competency, with a wide and 
varied background of experience. He should have a full understanding 


"Clifford E. Erickson, A Practical Handbook for 


: School Counselors, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1949. 
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5 А " я m in 
of children. Teaching experience is essential. Previous в 
i is hi irable. Sufficient universi 
vocational or nonschool work is highly desirable S i PE 
training in the field of counseling and guidance is assumed. Ре е у, 
1 ik in 
the counselor must be easy to meet, friendly, likable, understanding, 
and poised. 


The Central Office Staff 


The central office staff has the responsibility of bringing iode 
and coordinating all the various aspects of guidance. The epum 
ent has to pave the way for improvements, provide for various Pe 
and encourage the entire staff to participate in the program. Er s ees 
develop a means by which teachers and counselors can furt rin a 
effectiveness in guidance. It is up to him to recommend to vs P s 
the acquisition of new equipment, personnel, and sufficient z es 
run the program. He plays an important role in his selection of tea 
ers, counselors, and a director of guidance. " 

The board of education is responsible to the people and ean м 
guidance functions to the superintendent. The board, along with ЕА 
superintendent, should provide sufficient funds for the opcration O 
successful program and secure capable personnel. . | 

Physicians and dentists from the central office serve as aee 
personnel by giving physical examinations. The ideal situation wou 7 
be a physical examination for every child at least once a year. Sma 
districts have part-time doctors, whereas the large schools have ped 
time physicians. As the physician's service is limited in the hig 
Schools, so is that of the dentist. He is becoming more a part of the 
guidance program than he has been in the past. Proper facilities for 
examination should be available. in all high school districts. 

Another member of the central office staff is the psychiatrist. He 
is usually the guidance specialist for final referral. His referrals come 
from teachers, counselors, and mainly from the school psychologist. 

A. psychologist is now employed by most high school districts of 


rge size. The psychologist handles children who are referred by 
teachers and counselors, Smaller districts de 


ice or upon a central pool such as a coun 
chologist works in close cooperation wit 
helping students with problems. 


la 


pend upon part-time serv- 
ty or state office. The psy- 
h teachers and counselors in 
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Heading up the guidance program in large districts is the director 
of guidance. He plans programs, assigns personnel, provides in-service 
training, and in general stimulates and directs the district’s guidance 
service. 

The attendance and child welfare officer sees that the pupil is avail- 
able for instruction. He discovers and helps to rectify reasons for pupil 
absence. He uses many guidance techniques with both pupils and 
parents. 


Nonteaching Guidance Staff 


The nonteaching staff of guidance workers includes such personnel 
as nurses, librarians, psychometrists, and others. These personnel play 
a rather indirect but important part in the school’s guidance program. 
They are mainly resource personnel. The nurse should assist the physi- 
cian and dentist in conducting their examinations. Her primary serv- 
ice otherwise is that of first aid and follow-up after examinations. She 
may be called upon, if credentialed, to teach health and first aid. The 
librarian is a resource person of considerable importance in the guid- 
ance program. She sets up lists of available references for the use of 
Students and faculty. She often provides vocational shelves and pam- 
phlet files of occupational information. The psychometrist aids the 
psychologist and may work out of the central office. 

The noncertificated staff. The noncertificated staff are not usually 
listed as guidance workers, but since they do guide, they are con- 
sidered here. These people perform jobs which influence children, 
Cafeteria help, secretaries, bus drivers, and custodians are considered 
members of the noncertificated staff. The administrator should be ex- 
tremely careful in choosing these workers. 


Conclusion 


In school districts of all sizes and levels, all personnel affect the 
guidance program. Each guidance worker should assume responsi- 
bilities appropriate to his personal qualifications, training, and assign- 
ment within the school. Guidance workers need continuous in-service 
training. 

By providing guidance personnel with sufficient time, physical facili- 
ties, guidance materials, and democratic leadership, much can be done 
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to develop pupils to the maximum of their capacities in the direction 
most beneficial to society. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Guidance Budget 


A worthwhile guidance program requires a reasonable monetary ex 
penditure to enable it to function properly. Financial consideration 
must be given three factors: time must be provided for someone to 
counsel students, provision must be made for space in which to oper- 
ate, and material must be made available in sufficient quantity to en- 
able the counselors to work with reasonable efficiency. 


PERSONNEL 


As the need for specialized help for students became more apparent, 
too often the guidance responsibility was given to someone already 
carrying a full load of administrative or teaching responsibility. Un- 
less time is actually budgeted for guidance, little will be accomplished. 
There is some difference of opinion as to how this time should be 
budgeted. 

It is rather generally recognized that in the smaller school the chief 
administrative officer will take the lead in organizing and participating 
in the guidance program, even though it is recognized that the press 
of other duties may hinder him in his effectiveness as a guidance per- 
son. Sometimes the vice-principal or a faculty committee is given the 
responsibility for heading up the guidance program. Too often the 


concept of the vice-principal as the chief disciplinarian of the school 
makes it difficult for students to see him in the role of counselor. 


? Gunnar L. Wahlquist, “Аге Vice-principals Out » " 
Ы of Date?" Clearing House, 
28:78-79, October, 1953. paean ne ACHSE, : 
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Number 


In the larger school, of a thousand students or more, it is necessary 
to have one person directly in charge of the guidance program. This 
person may be known as “Counselor,” “Coordinator,” or “Director of 
Guidance.” This director will need one or more persons to assist him 
if the program is to be adequate. The number of these assistants is 
subject to considerable debate. It is generally considered reasonable to 
have one counselor to a thousand students in the elementary school. 
At the secondary level, extremes from 200 to 600 students per coun- 
selor have been suggested. A bulletin from the California Department 
of Education guidance office suggests that the optimum number of 
counselees per counselor be approximately four hundred.* 


Organization 


As the school grows, additional personnel will be needed to do an 
adequate job of guidance. Should these additional counselors spend 
part of their time as teachers or should these additional personnel spend 
full time counseling? The proponents on both sides present cogent 
Teasons for their points of view. Those who favor teacher-counselors 
contend that counselors who spend part of their time in the classroom 
Would be more realistic in their counseling since absence from the 
Classroom causes one to forget the conditions under which teachers 
labor (this charge has been leveled at all administrative officers for 
many years), Furthermore, it is contended that teacher-counselors 
Would know their students better than counselors who are in the office 
full time, This contention could only be true if these teacher-coun- 
Selors counseled only the students in their own classes. Since the 
Counseling of students is often set up on a class level, alphabetical 
division, or even a sex basis, many students could not be in the classes 
Of these teacher-counselors. 

The proponents of full-time counselors have some very definite 
Conclusions regarding their point of view. Students, they contend, 
Need help at the time the problem appears. To be told that they can 
See Mr. X at a certain time of day often prevents the student from 


*Donald Kitch and William H. McCreary, Improving Guidance Programs т 
jos tary Scbools, California State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif., 
0. 
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making a second attempt to obtain counseling. Ifa tue mee 
in the problem, often an immediate solution, or at least action, tinis 
vised. Some counselors feel that the encouragement of the n irs 
to bring their problems at the time of the incident is a basic rigen 
a successful guidance program. It is also pointed out that fu m 
counselors do not face the dilemma of trying to "serve two ан е 
Adequate preparation is necessary for both teaching and counse és 
Would a teacher-counselor have time to prepare adequately in я 
areas? Would it be possible to keep up to date in each area? к s 
one find time even to read the journals in both fields? Woul di 
this eventually lead to slighting either the teaching or Ше чү 
seling? Perhaps the best argument for full-time counselors is is 
recognition that many teachers do not have the desire or epic à 
act as guidance specialists. It is now becoming recognized that t еге \ 
а vast difference between advising and counseling students. Advisit 8 
can be done Бу anyone because it involves only the giving out x 
formation possessed by the individual giving the advice. € ed 
is a process of helping the individual to discover pertinent facts abo ; 
himself and his environment and the importance of their kat 
to a given problem. This involves more than the symptoms obserye е 
Often specialized training and skill are required to find the basic caus d 

One of the authors of this volume had the experience of working 
with both teacher-counselors and full-time counselors. Some of e 
teacher-counselors did an excellent job, but in terms of the value to E 
students and the best return for the expenditure made, well-traine* 
full-time counselors were found to be much more satisfactory. This 
system was predicated on the philosophy that every teacher is а coun- 
selor and does counseling, but there is a need for specialized counseling 
for many students somewhere in their school career. Mutual respect 
and confidence are the necessary ingredients for a successful program. 

Whatever system may be employed in the guidance program, it 
must be kept in mind that unless there is budgeta 
to do the job, it will not be done. 


ry provision for time 
GUIDANCE OFFICE 


The second factor that must receive financial consideration is the 
office space in which the counseling is to be done. In the small school, 
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office space is not a major factor. Although meager space is allotted 
for administrative purposes, where one individual is doing the counsel- 
ing and the records can easily be kept in a single file, such space is 
often sufficient. As schools increase in size and additional personnel 
are included there must be more consideration of the place where 


guidance is to be donc. 


Central File 


There are four major considerations to be kept in mind in the 
planning of guidance facilities. The first consideration is the ne- 
Cessity of a good record system. Since real counseling is based on as 
complete knowledge of the individual as it is possible to obtain, it is 
imperative that a cumulative record system be available to all who are 
to assist the student. Too often, in schools large and small, there are 
Separate files in different offices, each containing some valuable infor- 
mation about individual students. A central file into which all pertinent 
information about a student may be recorded is a necessity. This file 
should be located so that it will be easily available to both teachers 
and counselors. Generally there should be space for three files: stu- 
dents currently enrolled, graduates, and drop-outs, those who left 
school before graduating or transferred to another school. 


Counselor's Offices 


_ The second consideration in planning guidance facilities is the space 
in which the counseling is done. Separate offices must be available 
When more than one counselor is working at the same time. These 
Offices need not be too large, but consideration should be given to the 
number of people it might contain at a given time. Most counseling 
will be done with one student at a time, but in the better counseling 
situations, teachers and parents are brought into the situation to arrive 
at a more desirable solution. Therefore, it is necessary to consider that 
frequently the counselor may have four or five people in the office 
at one time, In addition to the space for five chairs there must be an 
adequately placed desk (so the counselor will not have to climb over 
People to get in or out of his office during a counseling session! ), a 
Steel filing cabinet, a table or small bookcase for catalogs and other 


, 


"Gunnar. L. Wahlquist, “Your Guidance Office," The School Executive, 


69:24-25, 1950, 
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guidance material and possibly space for a bulletin board on which 
scholarship notices, posters, and other guidance material may be dis- 
played. These individual offices should be grouped around some cen- 
tral office space and adjacent to the record space or vault. Further- 
more, since it is now becoming apparent that all of the special services 
and the administrative officers need to work as a team, these offices 
should be located in close proximity to the attendance office, the 
nurse's office, and the principal and assistant principal's office. 


Office Space 


It must be further considered that clerical and secretarial work 
should not be required of highly skilled personnel. It is actual economy 
to provide space for adequate clerical and secretarial help. In small 
schools part-time assistance is sometimes adequate, but in larger 
schools where considerable testing is done or where large numbers of 
students are assisted, clerical assistance is of prime importance. Space 
for these assistants and a space for student assistants should be provided. 
In larger offices there should be additional consideration of space for 
test-scoring machines, tabulators, and photocopy equipment which 
will greatly facilitate the work of the counselors and reduce the cost 
of essential services. Cupboards for storing tests and answer sheets, 
office supplies, and registration materials should also be provided. 


Waiting Room 


A fourth consideration should be an entrance or waiting room for 
students. Even though counselors may attempt to schedule many 
interviews, a guidance office that is really useful to all the students in 
the school will have many students coming in without previous notice. 
This area can play an important part in the guidance process if bulletin 
boards and a table with reading materials is provided. 

A desirable feature for a guidance office would be a class-size room 
for larger conferences and for group testing. From the standpoint 0 
economy, this use of such a large space on a few occasions would be 
questionable. Regular classrooms, the library, or the study hall пиу 
be used for the occasional testing of groups. It is highly desirable tO 
have classroom teachers to assist in testing gr i 


carefully trained in giving group tests, becaus 
aroused by such participation. 


oups, if they have bee? 
е of the personal interest 
This testing can be done in the regula 
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classroom during the school day. More desirable would be a small 
conference room. Often a case conference session involving the prin- 
cipal, the attendance officer, the nurse, and the student's five or six 
teachers meeting with the counselor would find such a room helpful. 
"This room could also be used for testing individual students while the 
counselor worked with another student. 

Specific recommendations were drawn up by a Guidance Facilities 
Committee of the Cincinnati Public Schools, for “Building for School 
Counseling." Among other interesting suggestions, they felt that each 
counselor's office should contain not less than 150 square feet and 
that the waiting room should not have less than 150 square feet of 
space for one counselor and an additional 50 square feet for each addi- 
tional counselor. 

The counseling setup for a small school was suggested in an article 
in Occupations by Floyd Fladseth.* After stating his criteria for a 
counselor’s office as accessibility, privacy, convenience, adequacy, at- 
tractiveness, surroundings, flexibility, and economy, he pointed out 
that he considered proximity to the principal’s and the nurse’s offices 
Very important, and proposed the plan shown in Figure 35 for a small 
School. 

In 1949 the administrative offices of the El Monte Union High 
School became inadequate because of the growth of the school. Also 
at that time the guidance services were being expanded, and it was 
decided to make the former guidance office available to other services 
and construct an entirely new office unit to be shared with other 
facilities, One of the authors had the privilege of assisting in designing 
the building constructed so that it fitted the program then developing. 
А room йек file, space for a eati and a dini: d 
Private offices for five counselors was provided. "There was an attempt 
to maintain a ratio of one counselor for five hundred students. This 
15 shown in Figure 36.5 

Another high school that occupied new quarters in 1952 was 

isalia Union High School. These plans have features such as inner 


“Mary Р. Corre and Grace Geiger, “Building for School Counseling,” Оссира- 


tions, 24:266-268, 1946. 

3s Floyd В. Fladseth, “Streamlining the Counsclor's Office," Occupations, 25:169- 
1, 1946, 
"Sketch of the Guidance Building, El Monte Union High School, through the 
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passage to facilitate close working relations among the various E 
ministrative and student personnel officers, with private offices fo 
each individual as depicted in Figure 37.7 т 

In developing the administrative unit of the new Arroyo = 
School occupied in September, 1955, coordination of the ape: 
services for students was a prime consideration. However, because [9 
the volume of students handled by the special services, a unique plan 
was developed to maintain the desired coordination of the staff and yet 
to decentralize the student access to these facilities. This plan may be 
seen in Figure 38.8 

The foregoing sketches were included because they show A" 
typical setups used today and because they also indicate some нат 
Because guidance theory is still very much in the developmental и , 
the placement of guidance facilities is considered quite differently 24 
individual school administrators. Construction of guidance facilities 
is often а compromise between opposing points of view. Certain 
features indicated in these plans may be considered out-of-date. ve 
principals and deans of men and women are rapidly being change 
to assistant principals, attendance counselors, or to other positions wit 
more definite meaning. Because the team approach is so important 10 
developing а good guidance program, the plan developed for Arroyo 
High School is particularly interesting. The inside corridor connecting 
the offices for the nurse, attendance officer, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators was designed to assist in the free flow of personnel and 


information to be used for the guidance of students. 


GUIDANCE MATERIAL 


After thought is given to personnel and office space, the material 
with which the staff is to operate must be given consideration. The 
amount of material needed to Operate a guidance department efficiently 
is dependent upon a number of factors: the size of the school popula- 
tion, the stage of development of the guidance program, the skill о 


у 1: А А stations 
the teachers and the specialists in using materials, and the expectation 


of the patrons—students, teachers, and the community. 


7 Kitch and McCreary, Op. cit., p. 10. 
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The size of the school has a definite effect on the amount of ma- 
terial needed by the guidance department. In some schools a com- 
mercially prepared guidance folder may be more feasible, but in larger 
Schools and school systems having more than one school a folder 
developed to meet the needs of their program could be more eco- 
nomical. Size of the school district likewise affects the need for test 
materials. In small districts the expenditure for test booklets may be 
larger per student, but in the larger schools the cost of answer sheets 
would be greater. Generally speaking, the cost per student for material 
in the small schools will be greater than in the larger schools. This 
fact would also be true in other instructional areas. 

The stage of development of the guidance program will affect the 
cost of the program. The most successful guidance programs ob- 
Served have developed slowly and have been based on the discovered 
needs of students. This would imply that large initial expenditures 
would be unnecessary. A modest record system, a few forms, and 
Several standard tests is sufficient to get a guidance program under 
Way. As further needs are discovered and made known, additional 
expenditures will be authorized. 

The knowledge and skill of both teachers and counselors affect the 
need for guidance material. As teachers become aware of the im- 
portance of individual differences they begin to expect or “need” in- 
formation about scholastic aptitude, achievement in reading, arith- 
metic, language usage, or spelling as measured by standardized tests. 
Certainly the skill of counselors will determine the variety of tests 
needed. Unless there is considerable need for working with the ex- 
treme deviates, there is little value in purchasing expensive form 
boards or materials for projective devices. Thorough acquaintance 
With a few measuring devices is better than “dabbling” with a great 
Variety of tests. 

As the results of the guidance program become apparent to the 
community there will be an increasing demand for additional services, 
Particularly in the field of vocational guidance. Articles in popular 
Magazines and the results from wartime teaching and testing programs 

ave made the general public aware of the possibilities of guidance 
Services, This popular demand has been influential in the expansion of 


the guidance services. 
There are certain types of materials required in all guidance pro- 
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grams. As the program expands and additional needs are ina 
costs will increase slightly. The principal material needs of counsclo | 
may be divided into three parts: a cumulative record form or in 
various forms on which to gather or place specific information, anc 
tests and inventories. 

The form of the cumulative folder may vary with the needs of 
different schools, but none needs to be an expensive item. Since cvery 
school is required to keep certain records on students, the ena 
folder would only be a slight extension in cost over former devices. 

If economy is of prime importance, forms used may be в. 
graphed or otherwise duplicated, although printed forms are iat 
and often command greater respect. Typical forms used are: €: 
of achievement, profile cards for plotting test results, records 4 
activities, counseling memo sheets, questionnaires, check lists, health 
records, and forms for indicating leisure-time or work experiences. 
None of these forms are expensive, especially if developed locally 
and produced by the regular clerical staff. T 

Tests and inventories will constitute the major part of the materia 
budget for the guidance services. Minimum and more adequate 
budgets for test material are indicated, but each school will have to 
tailor a budget to its own situation. Since the philosophy underlying 
these choices has been stated in Chapter 2, 
will be made here. 


A minimum budget might include the following: 


| ; Е choices 
no interpretation of choic 


Two sets of 35 scholastic aptitude test booklets... .. 
2,000 answer sheets......................, — 80.00 


One set of 35 language achievement test booklets........- 4.90 
1,000 answer sheets.........., О SAME # жалал ® 40.00 
One set of 35 interest inventory о m 4.90 
1,000 answer sheets... .... e xd mee pa pA He 30.00 
$256.60 


The above program for a schoo 


l of 1,000 students would cost 
approximately 


4 à s se 
25 cents per student for test materials. Intelligent US 
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of these results would certainly help the personnel of any school to 
know the capacity and achievement in crucial areas, and indicate what 
other information is needed to assist the students effectively in the 
school. 

Additions to the above minimum budget would depend on the 
need for other or more specific information. If it is desired to add a 
battery of aptitude tests, varying amounts can be spent. One aptitude 
test battery would add only about 6 cents per student cost (Aptitude 
Test for Occupations), a newer aptitude test battery about 11 cents 
per student (Multiple Aptitude Tests),?° still another about 27 cents 
per student (Differential Aptitude Tests), and the latest battery 
developed about $2.16 per student (Flanagan Aptitude Classification 
Tests) 22 

As additional specific information is desired, additional tests will not 
add materially to the total budget since much of this material will be 
used on an individual basis. Large-scale survey testing should not be 
charged solely to the guidance budget since survey tests have curricular 
implications which apply to the entire educational picture. 


GUIDANCE BUDGETARY PRACTICE 


It is difficult to assess the total cost of a given guidance program be- 
Cause there is such great diversification of organization and difference 
in Scope of the program. Often counselors or directors of the guidance 
Program may have administrative or other duties which take con- 
Siderable time but should not be charged to the cost of the guidance 
Program. Where normal necessary administrative functions are as- 
sumed by counselors, such as registration of students, it should not 
be charged against the guidance budget even though a part of the 
function is educational guidance. Again, where it is the policy for the 
Counselors to accept all types of problems, and thus relieve the school 


" Wesley S. Roeder and Herbert B. Graham, Aptitude Tests for Occupations, 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1951. 

? David Segal and Evelyn Raskin, The Multiple Aptitude Tests, California 

est Bureau, Los Angeles, 1953. 

= George K. Bennett, Harold G. Seashore, and Alexander Wesman, The Dif- 
ferentia] Aptitude Tests, The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1947. 

"John С. Flanagan, Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests, Science Research 

SSOciates, Chicago, 1953. 
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of hiring such personnel as deans or vice-principals, e anie: 
taken into consideration when computing the cost of "guid: 
ices.” E 
Very little specific information about costs has appeared Ed 
in print. Perhaps it is the fluid state of organization of many n * 
programs that prohibits comparisons or even Раоа о pia ds 
the present time. Mathewson! has a chapter entitled, Cose | he 
Guidance Service" which largely points out the philosophica e 
on which the cost of guidance services can be justified. He RS a 
for high schools the cost of the guidance services should appro s 
5 per cent of the total per pupil cost, depending on how м 
charged against the" guidance budget. He also indicates that exp er 
tures may range from $3 to $10 per pupil per year. Mathewson к 
reports two specific statements on cost. In the report of the Dire E: 
of Guidance of the Watertown, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
December, 1944, the per pupil cost for guidance in the BA 
was $6.31 against a total cost of $145.14 per pupil, of approximera 
4 per cent of the total. In the Greenwich public schools there wa А 
reported over-all cost of $6.86 per pupil, or about 3.6 per cent 
the total budget. if 
In the El Monte Union High School District, where full-tim 
counselors are employed and rather adequate provision is made be 
testing material and supplies, the expenditure for all guidance services 
amounted to only 3.4 per cent of the total budget for the district 10 
1954. f 
A study of guidance costs in a number of southern California 
high schools by J. W, Crosby produced some interesting variations 
in costs of guidance services, By means of a questionnaire and by "d 
dividual interview and survey, the cost of guidance programs, 2 


i i d 
analyzed according to five different sizes of high schools, was foun 
to be;ts 


]t 
1. The smallest schools, those under 300 average daily attendance fe 
they could not justify the cost of guidance—$12.50 per stud 


ý ; I5, 
? Robert H, Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, Harper & Brothe 
New York, 1949, 


" M 1 in 
* Joseph .Wallis Crosby, “Ап Analysis of the Costs of Guidance Seem 
Selected High Schools,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Sout! 
California, Los Angeles, 1950, 


ent. 
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- Schools of 300-700 A.D.A.—8$10.51 per student. 
- Schools of 700-1,200 A.D.A.—$7.18 per student. 

4. Schools of 1,200-1,800 A.D.A.—$10.72 per student. 

5. Schools of 1,800-2,000 A.D.A.— $6.87 per student. 

The average cost of guidance for all sizes of schools reporting was $10.40 
per student. "This average cost of the guidance services was approximately 
3 per cent of the total annual budget. 


wn 


Due to the developmental state of the guidance movement it is too 
carly to attempt to determine how much should be spent on guidance 
Services. Guidance services should be initiated in a small way and 
then developed according to the felt needs in the area. Expansion of 
the program will come with the increased skills of the guidance per- 
sonnel and the increasing realization of all the staff and the patrons 
of the school that all students have problems which sometime will 
become acute and need extra attention. The question then will not be 
“How much will it cost?” but “How do we meet the need?” 


SUMMARY 


Tt was pointed out in this chapter that there are three important 
factors to consider when making up the guidance budget: personnel, 
Office space and materials with which to work. Busy personnel can- 
not take on additional guidance activities. Time must be allocated for 
People to do the job. As with all other types of services, space must 
be allocated. Four divisions of this space should be a central file, 
Private counseling offices, space for clerical assistance, and а wait- 
Ing space for students. The amount and kind of guidance material 
Needed would be determined by the size of the school, the stage of 
development of the guidance program, and the demands of the com- 
munity, Specific materials needed would be a cumulative folder in 
Which to keep information about students, various forms on which to 
Obtain and record information and test materials from which to obtain 
essential information. Since guidance as a special service is rather new 
to the educational picture, there is little published information about 
budgetary practice. Since many guidance personnel perform other 
Services and activities by guidance personnel contribute to administra- 
Чоп and curriculum areas, it is rather difficult to be specific about the 
Costs of guidance. Additional research is needed in this field, 
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CHAPTER 12 


Public Relations in Guidance 


Guidance is new to the educational program. As with any new 
feature, it has to be understood before it is appreciated. This is 
especially true when the proper functioning of the program results 
from Cooperation of all concerned. Unless teachers, counsclors, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen in the community work together in develop- 
ing and maintaining the program to the mutual satisfaction and as- 
Sistance of cach, the guidance program cannot function successfully. 
It has been observed that "failures" in the development of guidance 
Programs have failed to take this necessary ingredient into considera- 
tion. In one instance, a superintendent decided that he needed a more 
forma] guidance program in his school district. He proceeded to secure 
а well-trained man from one of the larger universities and installed 
him ag "Director of Guidance." Because of the lack of a cooperative 
арргоасһ and some failure on the part of the Director in developing 
а program, the teachers almost literally “sat back" to see the program 
"go." At the end of the first year both the superintendent and the 
Buidance man were very frustrated people, and the program was dis- 
Continued because of the “failure” of the program! A second program 
vas doomed to failure because a common philosophy was not agreed 
"Pon; the counselors too commonly took the sole point of view 
that Students referred by teachers were poor misunderstood people 
Who had problems of which teachers were not aware. 


Cooperation Needed in Guidance 


Cooperation requires a common point of view in regard to the 
Suidance program. The relationship of teacher and counselor must 
279 
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be carefully defined. Many teachers feel that an important part ш аг 
daily work is guiding and counseling students. Some feel very КОБЫ 
that counselors should spend part of their time in the Suae 
Others frown on specialists as "excess baggage” in the нт 
picture. Complete agreement among teachers on this issue — 
expected, but at least a majority must be sympathetic towar 
current organization. À E 
A second area in which there must be a common point of view 15 
the matter of individual differences. While most teachers know and 
believe there are differences among students, in practical application 
some are unable to apply this theory to practice. Continued discussion 
of or demand for “standards” in non-college-preparatory courses In- 
dicate the difficulty of putting the doctrine of individual Md 
into widespread practice. Counselors, by the very nature of ps 
work, can take no other position. How counselors work with teacher 
on this very point will determine the success of the guidance БЕ 
Another issue that often complicates the guidance picture is th 
complaint of some teachers that counselors spend too much time onp 
few individuals while others are left without assistance. The demang 
that fhe counselor “should see every student at least once a semester 
makes counseling a mechanical process and results in such absurditics 
as the student who remarked with a grin on her face, “I have to БОШ 
to see Miss Blank at ten o'clock "Thursday morning to tell her what 
my problems are!" The timeliness of counselin 
by teacher and counselor alike. 
` The determination of the kind of guidance to be carried on by 
counselors suffers from the early development of the guidance move- 
ment as vocational guidance. Teachers and counselors must work to- 
gether to see the number and variety of problems that face ony 
students today. It must become common knowledge that there T 
often a relationship between different types of problems. What appears 


А : 0 
to be purely a vocational problem often develops into a problem 
an emotional or social nature. 


g must be understood 


Another aspect of the development of the cooperative atmosphere 
is the ability to reconcile the differences of opinion on whether 
guidance is an art or a science. If “anyone can be a counselor" oF 1 
there is no differentiation between “advising” and “counseling,” there 


is no nced for specialized personnel. The methods and the technique? 
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used by counselors in handling the symptoms displayed by students 
must be understood and appreciated by teachers in the classroom. 

The entire guidance movement is still subject to the same question 
that is applied to all special services: are these a necessary part of the 
educational process? Recently a school board member raised this 
question: *How far do we go in helping children under the guise 
of education?" He was particularly concerned with the expansion of 
the program for mentally retarded and even subnormal children. Be- 
cause this school board member had not kept abreast of current think- 
ing in education and had not been a real participant in the develop- 
ment of the guidance program, a vital program of assistance to youth 
in that community was eliminated by a board decision. It is neces- 
Sary for teachers and laymen alike to see that learning is seriously 
impaired, if not totally blocked, if the individual is suffering from a 
physical deficiency or a psychological trauma. Serious personal, social, 
Or economic problems for which the individual has no answer may 
completely hinder the educational process. 

Is it a “fad and frill” or an essential part of the educational pro- 
Sram? This question must be answered by every superintendent, 
teacher, and layman before a successful guidance program can be 
initiated, When it is recognized that all students have problems, some 
Of greater intensity than others, that students are definitely hindered 
in the learning process by these problems, and that teachers handling 
170 students per day cannot possibly have the time to help students 
With their individual problems, only then will the teacher trained as a 
Counselor be appreciated and receive the cooperation that is so neces- 
Sary for a successful guidance program. It is the purpose of this 
Chapter to indicate the techniques and methods necessary to achieve 
this purpose, 


INITIATING THE PROGRAM 


_ One of the most important points in developing a guidance program 
15 the method by which it is initiated. It has already been indicated that 
Steation of the program by administrative fiat is certainly not the way 
to do it. If cooperation is an essential feature of a successful program, 
then teacher participation in the development of the program is 
absolutely essential. By this participation it becomes “our” program, 
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not “his” program. Because they have participated in the making n 
the program it is understood and appreciated. It is their felt ate à 
therefore it will be utilized. Mathewson states this point very clearly: 
“Any guidance program, to be effective, must be an integral ed - 
the educative process accepted and carried by all teachers and ot E 
school workers. Personnel work is more than a method; it must also 
be an attitude of mind and a philosophy which pervades the whole 
School system and every activity." - 
There are two main steps in starting a guidance program, neo 
to Humphreys and Traxler.* The first is for the administrative | ^ 
the school to appoint a “guidance services committee,” which wil a 
representative of all the institution’s functions. This sons en 
survey the guidance services already carried on, survey student's dim. 
and possible methods of meeting these needs, and survey the A 
willingness, and qualifications of teachers to perform such work. | i 
second step is the drafting of a suggested program and again 
plan which will result in a tentative master chart showing the yes 
departments and the chief officers therein for the operation of i 
program. This recommended program and organization would the 
be presented to the entire staff at a faculty meeting. , 
А comprehensive treatment of the subject is found in Machines 
Guidance Policy and Practice? After discussing the fundamenta 
factors in guidance practice in six chapters, he points out that there are 


а e eiit idance 
a number of strategies in the initiation and development of guidan 
and personnel service programs: 


Coordination. Development of cooperative procedures of all kinds should 
be undertaken among personnel on the same level and among those ОП 
different levels; between school personnel and citizens of the communitys 
between educational and non-educational agencies; between community 
and state. 

Participation. "The participation should be gained of all persons, E 
representatives of such persons, affected by the program—student 
teachers, activity leaders, administrators, parents, citizens, specialists 5" 
participation to be procured not through cumbersome methods presumab y 


* Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance P. 
New York, 1949, p- 135. 


H i с 
*J. Anthony Humphreys and Arthur E. Traxler, Guidance Services, Scien© 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1954, рр. 386-387. 
* Mathewson, op. cit., рр. 141-142. 


I5, 
olicy and Practice, Harper & Brothe 
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democratic, but through efficient devices that are effective as well as 
democratic. 

Community Liaison. Relationships with the community ought to be 
constantly fostered so that the benefit of advice is secured, enlightenment 
Of citizens regarding their education program furthered, and support 
assured. 

Administrative Autbority. The preservation of administrative authority, 
commensurate with the principle of democratic participation, is essential. 
At no time should the impression be given that the guidance program seeks 
to undermine administrative authority. 

Service Based on Needs. Foundation of the program upon the needs for 
guidance, and adaptation of subsequent operations to this principle at all 
times, should be the cardinal concept followed. 

Gradual Development. The principle of gradual development by stages 
from an existing condition would seem desirable in most instances as con- 
trasted with attempts to drastic reorganization. Should the latter be neces- 
Sary, complete and lasting administrative backing will be imperative. 

Capitalization of Existing Potentialities. Full exploitation of existing pos- 
sibilities in the current program will require observation and identification 
Of these in relation to the plan, accordance of full credit, and careful 
Selection and utilization of personnel. 

In the planning of strategy, it will be well to bear in mind the admoni- 
tions at the beginning of this section, namely, that а cooperative psy- 
chology among an interested staff is the main desideratum and that from 
this, Once attained, effective organizational procedures should be forth- 
Coming, 


How One Program Was Started 

There is no single way of initiating a guidance program. Much will 
depend on the stage of development in the school and the personnel 
available to do the job. The following steps indicate how one school 
Setup and modified a program over a four-year period. 


1. The principal authorized the creation of a “guidance committee” 
and invited interested faculty members to join the committee, 

2, The committee met almost weekly for six months, discussing various 
Phases of the guidance program. . | 

3. А tentative program was formulated. Ninth grade social studies 
teachers, tenth grade English teachers, eleventh grade American 
history teachers, and twelfth grade senior social studies teachers 
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were to be called teacher-counselors and were to do as в = 
counseling as possible even though they taught six репо Кл, | 
4. The next school year another guidance committee was penas >> 
"After a number of meetings and considerable discussion uen ^ | 
of the research and guidance staff of the county were calle | 
to answer some pressing questions. е -—-— | 
By early spring the committee had further suggestions 
They were: ww 
a. г dics the group-guidance setup as it is in Social pi 
and English II, but allow each teacher one period per day 
counseling individual students. . sch 
b. Each teacher was to set up a folder of information en "d 
student, collect significant information, and hold interviews W 
students, and to give tests to new students. - 
‘с. Introduce into the first semester of English II a unit on vocatio a 
from which it was hoped'that students would pick a чи 
goal. On the basis of these goals teacher-counselors would 
chosen for their knowledge and interest in that field. | ГА 
d. Students who had not shown a definite interest in a specific A, | 
‚ Were to be counseled by the American history and senior sock 
Science teachers in their eleventh and twelfth grades. he 
€. To set up, administer, and coordinate this guidance program, t 
committee felt that a full-time guidance director was i. А 
» The following year work was done on specific phases of т 
guidance program, such as the development of a new озш 
folder and the devising of a form for graphically analyzing b 
Scores. Additional time for counseling was requested but was д г 
because some felt that "making" counselors out of teachers merely 
because they taught certain subjects was wrong. lans 
The committee work of the next school year centered around p Г z 
for reorganization. After much discussion and study the committe 


А à с 
decided to recommend that four full-time counselors be employ 
for the next school year. 


sa 


The program of full-time counselors has continued, with sor 
slight modification, until the present time. Perhaps the most и. 
portant change was the elimination of the vice-principal from the p 
ministrative setup as a disciplinarian, and the referral of all type ге 
problems to the counselors as matters of "adjustment." At first mg 
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Were some fears that "discipline" in the school would not be main- 
tained, and some teachers in the early stages of the change sent notes 
to the counselors saying they wanted “Johnny disciplined, not 
counseled.” It was amazing to see the changes both in teachers and stu- 
dents when it was generally recognized that all behavior is caused, 
and that treatment of symptoms is very ineffectual.* The fears of 
some of the counselors that their relationships with students would be 
impaired by the handling of “discipline” problems did not materialize 
because it soon became apparent that, in the few cases where counsel- 
ing was not successful, some form of discipline was accepted by the 
Student as the natural course of events. Students who were unable to 
adjust to the school situation after several attempts by the counselors, 
upon suspension or elimination thanked the counselors for their under- 
Standing and consideration! This is certainly quite different from the 
angry defiance and even hatred for the vice-principal seen in too many 
Schools, 


А CONTINUING PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The internal public relations program must be considered not only 
in Starting the guidance program. As the program continues, the 
teachers need to grow in understanding of its purposes and pro- 
Cedures, A number of ways that will help teachers to understand the 
guidance program are given on the following pages. 


Advisory Guidance Committee 
1 The advisory guidance committee is a technique that may be used 
in obtaining this continuing cooperation with all members of the staff. 
he personnel of this committee should consist of one teacher selected 
from each department in the school, some counselors, and if possible 
others concerned with special services to students, such as the di- 
rector of activities, the director of attendance, and the school nurse. 
It is best to have the agenda of the meetings determined by the group 
according to their felt needs, but it is always a good idea to have 
Some material ready to start the discussion. The group may decide to 
SStablish subcommittees to investigate some areas and to report certain 
findings to the larger group. A possible agenda might be as follows: . 


"Gunnar L. Wahlquist, “Are Vice-principals Out-of-Date?” Clearing House, 


28:78-79, 1953, 
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PROPOSED AGENDA 


Apvisory GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 


1. А study of our freshman from a statistical standpoint. 
а. Summary of scholastic aptitude and achievement. 
b. A study of individual profile cards. 
с. А "picture" of a typical ninth-grade social studies class. 
2. Problems faced by our students. 
а. Findings from a master's thesis Бу one of the counselors. 
b. А cross section of student opinion—on the needs of youth. 
c. Problems listed by students—at different grade levels. 
3. Increasing the value of our cumulative folders. 
а. Desirable changes in our present forms. 
b. Interpretation of the test profile cards. 
c. Additional information that would be valuable. 
4. Quintile classification charts. 
а. What they can help a teacher sce. 
b. Various bases that can be used. 
5. Books and articles on guidance—in our libraries. 
a. Specific types of material available. 
b. Areas not covered by our material. 
Vocational guidance. 


а. Our present program; philosophy and practice. 


b. Vocational guidance material: library, guidance office, and classroom. 
с. Use of specialists in the school. 

d. Career Day: its use and value. 

Testing program. 


6 


m 


4. Present standardized program of testing all students. 

b. Program of individualized testing: tests available. 

с. Special testing programs carried on in different departments. 
d. Shall we use tests of educational development? 

Where and how our students live. 


ee 


This would be a tour of our community by school bus to help ti 
group become aware of the wide variety of environments our students 
have as a background to their scholastic endeavors. 

Report cards, progress reports, and notices to parents. 


а. Improving communication between the school and home. 
b. Possible additions to our present program. 


10. Basic principles of personnel work. 
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More specific subjects may be more applicable to individual schools, 
but the above list can be considered basic arcas about which questions 


will sooner or later arise. 


Using Case Studies 


Case study conferences are very helpful in assisting teachers to 
appreciate and understand the work of the specialist in guidance. A 
case study conference should include all people who know something 
about the student: the counselor, nurse, attendance director, school 
doctor, and possibly the principal. All of the teachers who have the 
student currently enrolled in class should attend. Each person should 
be given time to present his knowledge and interpretation of the in- 
dividual. By group discussion some diagnosis should be attempted 
and a course of action determined. These conferences may be based on 
information compiled on long, involved forms and on elaborate 
Studies, but a simple gathering of information with a consensus by 
the group is often the most feasible. The following is a sample of such 
а case conference: 


RENCE 


A Saw PLE Case Conr 


CouNskLon: Each person here today is requested, first, to give what he 
knows about Bill. After we have all the known facts we will attempt to 
draw some conclusions and plan some procedures to assist Bill. 

To get started I will say that Bill is a fourteen-year-old boy, the 
youngest of a family of three children. The older brother, age eighteen, 
is in the Navy. A seventeen-year-old sister has dropped out of school re- 
cently ня she has iiarried. The family has lived at the present 
location for two years, but has never lived in one place for a very long 
time. The father is a carpenter and the mother does odd jobs as she can 
find them. 

Nurse: Bill was among the first freshmen we had Dr. —— — examine, 
because Miss asked whether or not there were signs of mal- 
Nourishment. Dr. did find that he exhibited signs of extremely 
low energy, even more than is normally found in a fast-growing 
adolescent. Bill admitted that during his father's rather frequent lay- 
Offs it was rather difficult to find enough food for all in the family. His 
health report is essentially negative, that is, does not show signs of 
Organic weakness. He should have a tonsillectomy and adenoids operation, 
Which probably accounts for the colds he says he has had. As with 
most adolescents, he needs to have some dental work done. 
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Arrenpance Director: I made a home call after Bill had had PR va 
dividual days' absence. 'The house is located on L— — — Street, w. hi : 
is in an area of low social and economic level. If Bill’s father is Е 
carpenter, there was little evidence of it оп the house, which needed = 
work on the front porch. Bill's mother was home and invited s 
a clean but rather bare living room. She was apologetic about 1 e 
absence, and said she was worried about him, but they couldn't d 
to take him to a doctor. Yes, her husband was working now, but he ha 
a tendency to drink “too much," thus accounting for the ue ^ 
layoffs. She wished she knew what to do, but their struggle to п е 
ends meet took all her time. Yes, she wanted to cooperate with t 

hool. 
аы (Each teacher took turns telling about Bill's attitude and epos 
in class. He didn't bring his materials to class, he was listless an г; Ч 
attentive in class. He rarely turned in his home-work, and was © te 
found to be staring out of the window, etc.) н M 

CouNskLon: I first became interested in Bill when I was looking over th 
statistical information on the incoming freshman clas. Two things 
caused me to mark down his name as someone to get acquainted with 
after school got under way. On the test of scholastic aptitude his index 
on the Language section was 90, while his score on the Non-language 
section was over 120. When there is a large spread between the two 
Scores we often find some kind of problem present. The second fact 
I gleaned from the test scores was that he was especially deficient i 
vocabulary, and not quite so. much in reading comprehension. His 
arithmetic test scores were normal for the Language index indicated. 
My second contact with him came when I was out equalizing some of 
our large classes. He was reluctant to show me his program and seemed 
fearful of having his program changed. Almost simultaneously several 
teachers asked questions about'him; so that is the reason for the con- 
ference today. What do you think we can do to help him? 

Емоілѕн Tracuer: He is correctly placed in one of my basic classes, 50 
that he will get plenty of work in vocabulary building, ГИ soon be giving 
a comprehensive test in English usage which will indicate his particular 
deficiencies. Friday is Library Day, so I will help him find a book 
interesting to boys, yet with a low vocabulary level, just to get him 
started. 

Nurs: If I can get his mother's permission, I'll get one of the local doctors 
to do a T. & A. with welfare funds which they can repay in small 
amounts. 


Science TEAcHER: With such inadequate home life he needs to feel a раг“ 
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of the school. Members of my General Science class are part of the 
Science Club. ГИ give a special invitation or get someone to bring him 


to the next meeting. 
Counsetor: I have already made arrangements with the cafeteria manager 


for Bill to work there during the lunch hour; so he will have a good hot 
meal five days a week. He is also coming in tomorrow to take an interest 
inventory and some aptitude tests, for at present he has no vocational 
plans other than to follow his brother into the Navy on the day he is 
seventeen years old. We cannot change his home environment, but we 
do not want to add to his burden here at school. Apparently he is of at 
least average ability, definitely in need of remedial assistance. Reading 
will be difficult in all areas. 1 have appreciated your comments, and if 
you think of other ways we may help Bill, ГИ appreciate hearing about 
them. 


The above is only a sketchy summary of a much longer case con- 
ference report, but it does indicate a technique that will bring results 
in many ways. Teachers will appreciate the work of those doing spe- 
Cial services, there will be a growing appreciation for all the facts that 
one person does not have, but most important, individual students like 


Bill will get individual help in our mass education setup. 


Child Study Groups 


Another public relations method of getting teachers interested in 
the guidance movement is to get them to make a study of an individual 
child. An unplanned or unsupervised study usually is of little value; 
50 some method of having а small group working together under a 
definite plan is most advantageous. One of the most successful plans 
is the organized in-service education for teachers which originates at 
the University of Maryland, Institute for Child Study, under the 
direction of Dr. Daniel A. Prescott. This program is described in 
Helping Teachers to Understand Children, a publication of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The program has been briefly stated as 


follows: 5 


Each person in the Child Study Program has voluntarily become a mem- 
the school district where he is employed. Each 


ber of a group in or near : : 
a-half to two hour meeting twice a month for 


Person attends a one-and- 


* Communication from the Division of Research and Guidance of the Office of 


95 Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. 
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the entire school year. It is expected that each group will have at least 


fifteen meetings per year from approximately the first of October to the 
first of June. 


Work in the Child Study Program consists of three main responsibilities: 

1. Selecting a child or youth for careful and longitudinal study which 
involves keeping a written record of many types of data collected. 

2. Doing an increasing amount of professional reading and research 
from First Year through the Third Year of the program. 

3. Attending the meetings of the group and taking active part in the 
group discussions on analysis of causes of behavior presented in each case 
record, and the implication for improved instructional procedures. 

Each group is led by a person who has had special leadership training 
for Child Study. Three times during the school year a consultant from 
the University of Maryland visits the group to help the group and individ- 
ual members gain depth of understanding of human behavior. Also, when 
the consultants are here, scientific lectures are planned im а central loca- 
tion of Los Angeles County so that all participants in the program may 
have this opportunity for additional growth in scientific concepts. 


Working with Parents 


One of the first and most opportune times for acquainting parents 
with the guidance program and the total high school is the time when 
eighth graders are being registered for high school. At this time more 
parents are concerned with the planning of the high school program 
than at any other time. Because the transition from the clementary 
School to the high school seems like a very big step, parents will have 
many questions to ask and are more eager for assistance than at any 
other time. This opportunity can be sed in one of two ways. Either 
the guidance staff can 50 to the parents at the elementary school or the 
parents may be invited to come to the high school. Going to the cle- 
mentary school has certain advantages. The size of the group will gen- 
erally be smaller, which is always conducive to informality and gen- 
erally to more questions, Furthermore, because it ig home groune, 
parents often feel more secure, which may mean greater participation 
On the other hand, there are some definite advantages in having the 
parents come to the high school. Because the group is larger it is 
possible. to have more of the staff available to explain the program- 
There is also an advantage in being able to show the parents the 
facilities available, even though they may now be in use at night. (if 
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there are night school classes in session, they should definitely be used 
to explain the total program.) 

Another excellent way of presenting the guidance program to the 
parents is by means of the Parent-Teacher Association meetings. One 
meeting in which the school counselors discussed the purposes of the 
regular testing program helped to answer many questions in the minds 
of the parents. A “Home and School Conference” jointly planned by 
parents and school personnel was of mutual value. The plan for this 
all-day meeting is outlined as follows: 


Номе AND Scuoot Conrerence As A Роивис ReLations Device 
1. Reporting to Parents 
а. Why report on a child? 
b. What do parents expect? 
с. Is two-way reporting an answer? 
4. What is the place of the parent-teacher-child conference? 
2; Mecting the Needs of All Children 
4. Docs the exceptional child have exceptional needs? 
b. What are the problems of the average child? 
с. How can we help children with social and emotional problems? 
d. How can parents and teachers together help children to meet their 
needs? 
3. Whose Responsibility Is the Physical Welfare of the Child? 
4. What part should the school play? 
b. РТА part? 
с. What part should the home play? 
d. What part should other agencies play? 
4. What's Holding Us Back? 
а. Are teachers afraid of parents? 
b. Are parents afraid of teachers? 
с. Do we want facts or compliments? 
d. Can parents and teachers be human when together? 


Another type of program that has been very effective in developing 
а better understanding of the school and a greater appreciation of the 
guidance program was a four-session study group presented by the 
Parent Education Chairman of the PTA, using PTA-sponsored mate- 
rial entitled, “Teaching Today's Youth." This high school study 
Course was arranged to provide a minimum of four two-hour lessons, 
entitled: 
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1. High schools are meant for teen-aged youth. 

2. High schools have courses of study. 

3. High schools help young people become good citizens. 
4. High schools help students plan their futures. 


This material was prepared to help parents understand their high 
schools. It should be useful in any community, for the content of these 


lessons is based on the purposes and requirements common to the sec- 
ondary schools of the state. 


Working with the Superintendent and the Board of Education 


It certainly is important to keep the superintendent and the mem- 
bers of the board of education informed of the activities of the guid- 
ance department. If the school system is small, the superintendent is 
so close to every activity that it is not necessary to make special ef- 
forts to let him know what is happening; but as the system grows 
larger, more formal efforts must be taken to keep him informed. It 
has been found very helpful to have him attend the monthly coun- 
selors’ meetings where processes and problems are discussed very 
freely. Participation in the discussion and the decisions makes him 
secure in knowing what is being done, and makes him feel a part of 
the process. It is not possible to have such direct working relationship 
with the board of education, but with a superintendent having such a 
working knowledge of the guidance program, he can explain or “sell” 
the program as he sees it. On certain occasions, especially at the end of 
the school year, it is good to present formal reports to the board, 


telling of the work of the guidance department. Such a report pre- 
sented near the end of the school year is as follows: 


Dear Superintendent: 


In response to your request of several weeks ago, we have developed 4 
brief report of some of the highlights and problems of the Guidance De- 
partment. We have not mentioned the many activities which you and we 


take for granted, but have included only the things which seem especially 
pertinent at the present time. 


1. Special Studies. Special studies have been started this year which 


should prove fruitful in giving us desired information in several areas. A 
follow-up of selected seniors for a period of four years will throw light 
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on their changes in plans as the years increase from high school graduation. 
A. study of the relation of aptitudes and grades in the industrial arts de- 
partment will help us make better use of the time and equipment in that 
department. The study of the relationship between stated vocational choice 
and objective measurements of characteristics which condition such a 
choice will be of inestimable value in counseling students in the near 
future. 

2. Student Employment. There has been a steady increase in the requests 
for assistance in finding part-time jobs. Many more students are available 
to take jobs than there are offers of jobs coming into our office. If time 
were available to make a systematic survey of possible part-time jobs avail- 
able in the community, we could be of greater assistance to students in 
economic need. The pressure of financial need often has a very direct 
negative effect on accomplishment in school. 

3. Test-Scoring Machine. The test-scoring machine has made more tests 
available to students and has made it easier for teachers to give more tests. 
More testing has been of the type that can be interpreted to students rather 
than the type that can be used merely for checking achievement or for 
recording on permanent record cards. 

4. Load of Counselors. The decrease in the individual load of each 
counselor this year has made possible more effective counseling, and coun- 
seling in areas heretofore impossible because of the pressure of time. Stress 
has been laid on counseling students of average and above-average ability 
Who have not been working up to capacity. Time has been available to call 
More parents in to discuss problems that are affected by both school and 
home conditions. Counselors have been able to participate in curricular 
and extracurricular matters, such as speech correction work, preparing and 
planning panel presentations to PTA’s and clubs, and greater club activity 


for both the Scholarship Society and the F.T.A. Club. 
5. Turnover. New students in both Rosemead and El Monte High 


School this year, including those who transferred in during the summer, 
now total 844. Students who have left both Rosemead and El Monte High 
School during the year, including those who left during the summer, now 
total 1066. Based on peak enrollments, this means a 64 per cent turnover 
for El Monte High School and a 53 per cent turnover for Rosemead High 
School. The clerical burden involved in sending for transcripts, setting up 
folders, and transcribing grades takes the time of one full-time clerk, thus 
reducing the time available for normal clerical duties. 

6. Traffic. The number of individual interviews in the counseling office 
still continues to be large. Since it would be difficult to keep an accurate 
check on the number seen by the counselors at Rosemead High School, 
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we have no definite statistics. The register maintained at El Monte High 
School indicated the following total of individual interviews: first quarter 
—2,520; second quarter—3,135; third quarter—3,873. Indications are fias 
the counselors will be just as busy for the fourth quarter of the yar 
While most of our problems are in the field of educational and a 
guidance, increasingly parents are requesting assistance in solving p 
and social problems. Counselors frequently find that the basis for the edu- 
cational or vocational problem is a personal problem facing the student. 
While the educational problems may often be solved very quickly, pe 
sonal and social problems often require many hours of counseling. Ju 
has been a remarkable decrease in the number of purely “problem” referrals 
by teachers this year, which indicates an increasing awareness of the = 
ing of deviation from expected behavior. We wish to commend the teach- 
ers on their interest and cooperation in solving individual problems. The 
counselors are greatly pleased by the increasing number of volunteer visits 
by students to the Guidance Office. ; 

7. Junior College Day. "Junior College Day” has become an accepted 
feature of our spring counseling program for seniors, in both El Monte 
and Rosemead High Schools. Representatives of both the junior colleges 
and the county superintendent’s office indicate that this is a unique and a 
valuable contribution to the guidance of our senior students. “Career Day 
was held for both boys and girls at Rosemead High School this year. . 

8. Registration Work Sbeet. A new registration work sheet was devised 
and put into practice this year to assist students in doing a better job of 
planning for their future. Favorable comments have been received from 
both parents and teachers. The approval of every student’s program was 
obtained from the parents. These new sheets not only served their purpose 
this year, but as they accumulate they will give us valuable information aS 
to trends and changes in desire as students progress through high school. 
This will enable us to do a better job of assisting them in their selection 
of school subjects. 

9. Draft Registration. One of the burdens not directly related to the 
guidance program is the registration of young men as they turn eighteen: 
and those who are returning from the service who have not previously 
registered. The making out of the registration forms, cards, and reports 
consumes a great deal of clerical time. 

10. Ноте Contacts. There have been an increasing number of contacts 
with parents this year. Through group meetings to inform parents of our 
prospective freshmen about the high school and its offerings, through 
visits to the home, and by parents visiting the high school, not only dur- 


ing the school day but also in the evening by appointment, we have con- 
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tacted a larger number than ever before. Parents have responded favorably 


to this program. 


Research Studies as Public Relations Device 


Special studies of the composition of classes or conditions in the 
School or in the community are usually well received by both teachers 
and laymen. Few teachers know very much about the students who 
compose their classes, either as individuals or as a group. Any study 
that will give them insight or understanding will be appreciated. Sev- 
eral such studies are: 

l. Each year a study of the ability and the achievement of the 
entering freshman class is made. Total class data are placed on graphs 
for casy comprehension by both teachers and parents. 

2. Algebra "failures" had been a concern to the mathematics teach- 
crs for several years. An algebra prognosis test had been used for sev- 
eral years in an attempt to screen out those who would be a bad risk, 
With indifferent results. The use of standardized mathematics test 
Scores did not give a high enough correlation to prove satisfactory. A 
multiple correlation study, using four factors obtained from an alge- 
bra prognosis test, a reading test, an arithmetic test, and an IQ test, was 
made. Semester grades were used as the criterion. It was found that 
the algebra prognosis test did the best job of selection. With the addi- 
tion of the reading and the scholastic aptitude score, the correlation 
Was raised only slightly. Later studies indicated that significantly low 
Scores in any one area of scholastic aptitude, reading or arithmetic, 
meant that the student was a poor risk in beginning algebra. 

3. All students who are sixteen or seventeen years of age and who 
are not attending regular full-time school are required to attend “Соп- 
tinuation School" four hours per week. There was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion about their ability. A study of 88 boys who would, 
on the average, have been tenth graders in regular school, showed they 
had only seventh-grade ability when language was involved in the 
test, but averaged 9.5 grade placement where language was not a 
handicap! In other words, these were not just "dumb" boys; they 
Were boys for whom the school curriculum was not adequate. 

4. Considerable speculation as to the number of graduates attending 
both two- and four-year colleges led to a follow-up study of the 
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graduates in five classes, 1946 to 1950, who had taken a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. During the five year period, attendance 
at colleges and universities varied from 4 per cent to 14 per cent, and 
attendance at junior colleges varied from 12 per cent to 21 per cent. 
These results helped to give a clearer picture of the needs of the 
majority of our students. 


Special Days 


Special days can be used to acquaint students, teachers and parents 
with some of the work of the guidance division. In one high school, 
a Career Day is planned every two years for all junior and senior 
students. Students are allowed to request speakers from two areas OF 
jobs. As far as possible speakers are obtained from the immediate com- 
munity, but the resources of a large metropolitan area are drawn upon 
when needed. The local Toastmasters Club is asked to provide speak- 
ers for the general assembly or for one of the career sessions. 

Another special event that may be scheduled each year is College 
Night. After a very brief period of introductions in the auditorium, 
college representatives are assigned to nearby classrooms where stu- 
dents and parents have an Opportunity to hear a brief presentation of 
the college and to ask any personal questions they desire to ask. 


Special Bulletins 


Another public relations device to help build those important in- 
ternal relationships is the use of special bulletins. Members of the 
guidance staff often attend worthwh: 
teachers do not have an o 
bulletins follow. 

One bulletin was taken from no 


tal Hygiene in School Practice: 


ile meetings which many of Б. 
pportunity to attend. Examples of suc 


tes obtained at a workshop on Men- 


1. Help young peo 


^ f 
А ple to be adequate at their own level in terms 9 
their own needs. 


' 
Er 4 
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4. Help them to get a basic feeling of security by accepting them even 
When we cannot accept their behavior. “Hate sin but not the sinner.” Ве 
sure that we say, “Johnnie, you cheated,” not “Johnnie, you are a cheat.” 
Separate the specific act of the child from the child himself. 

5. Accept the fact that we cannot always establish a good relationship 
with every child, that sometimes our personalities do not “click.” When 
you discover this fact, transfer the child to someone else with whom he 
can establish the good relationship. Don’t fool yourself by thinking that 
you can be objective about all children, because all human beings are, after 
all, subjective. 

6. Recognize the fact that such acceptance of children is not being a 
“softie.” Children like strong adults because they do not have the strength 
to draw some lines of behavior themselves. Sympathetically but definitely 
the adult must draw the line and provide firm but supportive counseling. 

7. Never remind young people of their past misdeeds. Punish for a 
Specific wrong behavior—and then forget it. 

8. As a teacher-counselor or administrator working with.children of 
this age group—those who misbehave, do not study, fail in school, etc.— 
try to start with commonsensical procedures. Try to fill in the gaps in 
the child's life to see why he needs to behave as he does. If the things 
you then do for the child do not work, don't get mad at the child or your- 
self, but recognize that you cannot be expected to succeed in everything, 
and refer the case to the special services. 

9. Have confidence in human growth, in the amazing recuperative 
Powers of the body mentally and psychologically. Remember that only 1 
Per cent of our young people ever get into extremely serious difficulty, 
that only 2 per cent ever need the correctional services in California. Most 
of them turn out to be just about like us—a little neurotic here and there 
—ach of us queer in our own particular way but each getting considerable 


Satisfaction out of life. 


A second bulletin was an outline of Basic Principles in Personnel 
Work taken from a lecture by Dr. Jane Warters. (From notes taken 


ша university class.) 


l. The individual as a group member. 
We must help him to see himself in relation to others. It is often nec- 


essary to bring parents into the picture (or group members). 
2. Individual differences should be recognized and provided for as much 


as possible. 
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3. We must be concerned with the whole student. 
All of his experiences: family, groups, playground, etc. 
Help them to do for themselves. 
Help them to live with their circumstances. 
Help them accept the limits imposed by nature—or culture. 
4. Personnel work is for all students, not just the maladjusted. 
Diagnostic services should be available to all. 
Need: public be informed on preventive work. 
5. Personnel work is concerned with the choices and adjustments made 
by students. A 
The counselor should go to the student, not sit in the office and wait 
for him. 
Adjustment should be by teachers—and school—as well as by students: 
Prevention—again! 
6. Personnel work implies counsel, but not compulsion. 
Counseling should be done with an impersonal objective attitude. 
If objective, expressions of appreciation will not be necessary. 
7. Personnel work seeks to help the individual to become progressively 
more able to help himself. 
8. Personnel work is a gradual continuous proce 
beyond the school years. 
9. Personnel workers need professional knowledge and training in spe 
cialized tools and techniques. 
10. To be adequate, personnel work must be organized. 


inue 
that should continu 


SUMMARY 


The initiating of any new program in the school must be done with 
the knowledge and understanding of three important groups: the lay 
people (the board), the teachers, and the administrators. Lack of s 
preciation of the need for such a program by any one group is fata 
to the program. The introduction of any new program must be done 
in such a way that all groups feel that they have had a part in planning 
the program. After the program is under way it is still necessary 
show how the program is meeting the needs of the students in ga 
school. Again, this should be a cooperative process, if possible. Public 
relations are as important within the school as outside the school. 

Specifically, it was suggested in this chapter that the guidance pro 
gram should be initiated as a cooperative process through a committe? 
of teachers, and that good relations be maintained by а continuing 
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advisory guidance committee. Other suggestions were the use of case 
conferences involving teachers, child study groups, meetings and study 
groups with parents, reports to the superintendent and the board of 
education, research studies, special days and special bulletins. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Circulating Guidance 
Information 


Under ideal conditions each teacher would know a great deal B 
every student in his classes. Under present conditions some Рей 
know а great deal about some of their students, but жет, i; 
many teachers know very little about most of their students. M НИ 
two studies have indicated that, especially at the secondary ү P 
level, teachers are often unaware of what is considered essentia of 
formation needed in understanding and helping students. To be E 
real assistance to students it is necessary that there be a free ate. 
information from the principal, attendance supervisor, and the СО 


ne О 
selor to the classroom teacher, and from the teacher through o 
the above into the central file. 


WHAT INFORMATION SHOULD BE CIRCULATED? 


E 
In Chapters 2 and 3 on Information about Individuals, this m. 
Was covered at great length. Only a brief statement of the pit. 
tion needed will be made here. The first and perhaps most essen 1 
information needed on most students is an indication of ability ? 
achievement. Too often we have been satisfied with the results s: a. 
general ability test when information was needed in a specific и 
The second type of information needed is about interests or "€ 
The transitory nature of some of these interests should be саге 2 
considered. Other important information is that on physical disabili 


ог serious health handicaps. Lack of achievement that could not 
300 
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explained by other factors has been found due to loss of hearing or 
difficulties in seeing the blackboard. Changes in the normal develop- 
mental program of the individual should be known by all who work 
with the student. The necessity of wearing glasses, the birth of a 
brother or sister, the death of the mother or father, or financial re- 
verses in the family, each would have an effect on the learning process 
and the educational program. Certainly those who need individualized 
instruction, special help, or the attention of specialized personnel 
should be known to all who deal with the student. 


CIRCULATING INFORMATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The process of circulating information about students is not so 
difficult in the elementary school. Even in the upper grades most stu- 
dents have only one teacher in the day. Aside from the nurse's rec- 
ords and the attendance file, records regarding a pupil should be kept 
in the teacher's room. These records need not be very formal, but to 
maintain a degree of continuity, forms should be available for certain 
Purposes. A folder, requiring a minimum of clerical work but con- 
taining the essential information about a child, should be common 
usage. In this folder there should be a place to record test information 
in some coordinated fashion. A profile chart which will give con- 
Siderable information at a glance, and make possible comparison of 
Scores of tests given at different times, would be most helpful. Anec- 
dotal records in which descriptive statements of specific behavior or 
Patterns can be recorded is especially significant at the elementary 
School level. There should also be a place to record information 
gleaned from other sources: the attendance officer, the visiting teacher, 
neighbors, or the family itself. AII school personnel should be re- 
Sponsible for féeding information into this file. 


CIRCULATING INFORMATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


In the Secondary school this process of helping teachers to become 
aware of the conditions and the needs of students is not quite so easy. 
“ach student normally has five or six teachers each day, and several 
administrative persons may have an opportunity to obtain informa- 
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tion about students. Out of this rather complex condition a number 
of devices have been developed. 


Counselors’ Handbooks 


Where the traditional school form has been maintained but the 
need for transmitting more information to teachers about students has 
become apparent, test information has been made available in what 
are sometimes called "counselors handbooks.” Summary sheets con- 
taining the results of standardized tests are bound together and placed 
in some central location, such as the counselor’s office or the faculty 
room. Teachers could copy this information into their grade books 
during the conference period or in other free time. A variation of this 
process is to type this information in duplicate so that the original 
could be kept in the office at all times, but teachers could check out 
the other copies to obtain the desired information. While this is better 
than no information, it is generally recognized that more information 
than test scores is needed about an individual. One high school saw 
the need for additional information and by means of an elaborate code 
attempted to give additional information about vocational and edu- 
cational goals, hobbies, interests, and special abilities. In a large school 
the difficulty of getting these volumes to teachers so they may US? 
them profitably makes such a process almost unworkable. One high 
school has the test scores in terms of grade placement typed on sten- 


cils and reproduced in sufficient numbers to be available to every 
teacher in the school. 


Modifying the Curriculum 


Another approach to the problem of helping teachers to know 
about their students involves a modification of the curriculum. The 
core-curriculum teacher, usually a teacher handling a combination 9 
English and social studies, has only half the number of pupils to me*r 
each day. АП personnel send information to these selected teachers 
who summarize this information and make it available to other teae a 
ers. The reduction in the number of contacts during the day is of re? 
value, but unless the teachers are given time and assistance in pe 
forming the guidance function, it will only be a form and not а fact. 
Another weakness of this setup is the fact that the teacher is selecte 
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because he teaches the subject, not because of his special interest and 
training in guidance. 


The Central File 


This recognition of the need for gathering and disseminating infor- 
mation about students has led to another development, the central 
file, in the charge of specialists such as counselors, grade advisers, or 
directors of guidance, who collect, screen, record, summarize, coor- 
dinate, fill in the gaps, circulate, and interpret this material. The diffi- 
culty is still getting the information about Mary and Johnny to the 
teachers who have them in their classes. In most cases teachers are 
invited to come to the guidance office to share the information con- 
tained in the cumulative folders. However, since teachers are busy 
with many things, there is too little time to look at many folders. 


Confidential Envelopes 


An extension of the central file is the “confidential envelope.” The 
envelope is routed to all of a student’s teachers according to some 
order. The envelope contains pertinent information about the student 
as known by the office. Each teacher adds to the file according to his 
knowledge of the student. This system has the advantage of getting 
the information directly into the hands of the teacher, but the danger 
5 the delay or possible loss of the materials in the process. An even 
Breater disadvantage is the lack of common interpretation. 


Case Conferences 

А system which eliminates this latter objection is the case confer- 
ence, When all of the teachers of a student get together with the 
Counselor, and possibly the school medical doctor, nurse or attend- | 
ance Supervisor, each can present the information known to thems 
and what is more important, each can participate in making decisions 
3S to the procedure to be used in helping the student. The major 


difficulty is getting all these very busy people together at one time. 


Duplicate Slips 


Still another method of circulating information that is not dependent 


on 3 NEP 
of Any particular organization of the educ: | 
individual cards or slips on which specific in 


ational program is the use 
formation is presented. 
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"These slips may have reference to general health, sight, hearing, etes 
The advantage of this system is that these slips can be made out т 
duplicate immediately after discovering the information and sent to 
each teacher at once. The big disadvantage is the misplacing or loss 
of this information. Unless the slips can be kept in a safe place and 
yet available to be used, their value diminishes rapidly. 


New Methods 


With the advent of new methods of reproducing information 
quickly and cheaply, new methods of circulating information will no 
doubt be developed. One of the promising developments is in the ficld 
of photocopy. Lower-cost machines with simplified procedures are 
being developed rapidly. Latest models include such features as small 
compact units which may be operated on the desk of a clerk, dry 
processes which require no liquids for developing or fixing, and pa- 
pers that may be exposed to ordinary light without losing their value. 

The use of punched cards or magnetic tapes for storing or repro- 
ducing information is also in its infancy. Industry and the armed forces 
have already learned of its possibilities and are expanding their use of 
these devices rapidly. Test scores can be punched into IBM cards, . 
such as shown in Figure 39 and then reproduced in quantity in a very 
'short time. In the near future additional information will be recorded 
and reproduced in a similar fashion. 

Each guidance program should be developed to fit the school in 
which it is to operate. One or a combination of these methods can be 


used to circulate information about students to those who can use 1t 
for their mutual benefit. 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED 


After deciding how the information is to be circulated, there are 
several cautions to be observed about what is circulated. Perhaps the 


first caution that needs to be sounded is that a list of test scores, ра!” 
ticularly the omnibus IQ score, 


is not the only information needed 
about a student. Scholastic aptitu 


de is only one facet to the individual 
and sometimes, in terms of results, is not the most important factor in 
determining the adaptability of the individual. 


A second caution is to be sure that information is up to date. In- 
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Figure 39. Test scores on IBM punch cards 


ons often change during these 


terests, outside activity, or family situati | 
i nature of the individual and 


Important school years. The dynamic 


his environment must constantly be kept in mind. 
Furthermore, this information must be accurate and complete. Too 


Often it seems that the student for whom you want information missed 
the last testing program, failed to complete the autobiography, or has 
little of significant value in his cumulative folder. A good counselor 
Will never draw final conclusions from a single test score, a single 
anecdotal record, or the scholastic record of a single semester. A 
healthy fear of inadequate information should permeat 


tempt to counsel students. 


e all who at- 
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All summaries of information should be used cautiously. The bias 
of an individual, no matter how hard he tries, will enter any interpre- 
tative material. It should also be kept in mind that errors can creep 
into the recording of material. Test scores which seem unreasonable, 
information which does not Jibe with other facts, should be double- 
checked for accuracy. Anecdotal records should always be descriptive, 
not interpretative or evaluative. Again it must be repeated that à 
single item is seldom conclusive. 

Finally, when circulating information, it must be definitely under- 
stood that all information given is confidential and must be used pro- 
fessionally. An in-service training program should precede the wide- 
spread use of guidance information. In some isolated cases it may be 
necessary to withhold information because of the immaturity of a 
teacher. One who uses confidential information as a stick over the 
student, or indulges in careless talk in the lunchroom, cannot be 
trusted to use the information for the benefit of the student. 


SUMMARY 


Guidance information must be placed in the hands of those who 
are in a position to help the student. Information needed when work- 
ing with an individual covers ability, achievements, interests, special 
problems or handicaps, environmental changes, and areas in which 
special help is needed. In the elementary school the teacher is the one 
most able to help the pupil, since most guidance at this period is de- 
velopmental. All information should be funneled to the teacher for 
keeping in the cumulative folder of the pupil. In the secondary school 
the process becomes more complicated. Each student has five or six 
teachers per day, and each teacher 150 to 170 students per day. А 
number of devices have been developed to circulate information under 
these circumstances, such as counselors’ ha -ore-curric- 
ulum, the central file, the confidential env а 


i elope, the case conference; 
and individual cards or slips for transmi 


tting information. Possible 


future devices are photocopy processes and punched cards or mag- 


netic tapes. 
If information is to be circulated, certain cautions should be ob- 
served. Test scores are not adequate information. Up-to-date and 


accurate information is a necessity. Summaries of information or in- 
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formation which seems unreasonable should be double-checked. Anec- 
dotal records should be descriptive and not interpretative. An in- 
Service training program should always accompany the circulation of 


guidance information. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Evaluation of the 
Guidance Program 


TWO APPROACHES TO EVALUATION 


; Я ; г -ocess of 
The evaluation of a guidance program is a continuous process 
1 1 -— servic 
Cooperative appraisal of the nature and extent of personnel ser 


5 Mo Me ca s hose 
Which render the individual more valuable to himself and to t 


B ; "essary to 4 
about him. Evaluation may relate first to the elements necessary 


good guidance program. It may relate to the effects of that ed 
upon pupils. Both approaches are often combined to appraise B 
effectiveness of guidance at the elementary or secondary school levels: 
In the opinion of guidance authorities and through practical уд 
certain activities are indispensable to a good program. The presence, 
extent, and grade-level placement of such guidance activities as getting 
information about the individual and his env 
placement, and follow-up are good examples. If these elements of the 
program are lacking, or meager, evaluation reveals that guidance serv- 
ice is nonexistent, or mediocre at best. А 
Figure 40 shows the grade levels at which good guidance Mc 
should be emphasized. This table reveals how the objectives of a 81167 


ance program can be reduced to illustrative form. If these are the sérV- 
` ices officially adopted by a 


made in terms of the ado 


ironment, counseling, 


school district, then the evaluation must be 
pted services. Since evaluation involves rhe 
"how" and the “who” of the guidance program as well as the “what, 
Figures 41 and 42 also offer guides for evaluation, 

Figure 41 shows ways of rendering guidance services and designates 
the appropriate grade levels, 
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Figure 42 shows recommended personncl for rendering — 
services and indicates appropriate grade levels in which the perso 
work. р 
си second approach to the evaluation of guidance ма n 
test their impact upon the pupils. If pupils are achieving Ae 
happy and well-adjusted, healthy, and making logical Ня w. 
it can be concluded that the guidance program is having the c s 
effect. Follow-up studies, described in Chapter 8, furnish а method 
this pupil-focused approach. -— 
Other commonly used evaluation techniques in the pupil-study ap 
proach include such activities as: 


-. y, 
1. Filling of opinionnaires concerning any phase of the program by 
pupils and faculty 


| ils’ 
x " z а aning of up! 
2. Analyzing the appropriateness of tests and the meani g of p 
test results 


3. Studying the appropriateness and consistency of the occupational 
choices of students . T 
4. Tabulating the type and amount of medical service available a 
each pupil and the results of the service їй terms of improved pup 
health and school attendance d 
5. Correlating the effect of pupil activities upon school marks an 
setting up norms for extracurricular participation Al 
6. Reviewing grade placements of pupils with respect to menti 
age, chronological age, and achievement t, ae 
7. Conferring with parents with respect to improved home adjust 
ments of pupils А 
8. Analyzing the amount of counseling time available and tabulating 
the time used by individual pupils or classifi 
9. Comparing the training of guidance 
state or nation 


s е Й services 
10. Securing consultants to Survey the impact of guidance servi 
upon pupils 


11. Making follow-up studies of school leavers 


cations of pupils 


2 В che 
workers with norms for 


PURPOSES IN EVALUATION 


с 
Before evaluation begins, the purposes of evaluation should K 
clearly defined and understood by all guidance workers. Usually 
purposes of evaluation include such statements as the following: 
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1. To build a program which better satisfies pupil needs 

2. То justify guidance expenditures 

3. To check upon the effectiveness of guidance procedures 
4. To inform the public 

3. Others 


As a means of helping guidance workers achieve these purposes 
through evaluation, this chapter has dealt with (1) the need for eval- 
uation, (2) objectives and standards of guidance, (3) what authorities 
Say about guidance evaluation, (4) criteria for individual, group, and 
administrative aspects of guidance, (5) evaluating guidance in the ele- 
mentary school, and (6) examples of descriptive and check-list tech- 
niques. 


NEED FOR EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 


In common with all aspects of education, what guidance needs most 
is better evaluation of results. Educators know that all students grow 
and develop, and that it is the counselor's job, in the words of Smith 
and Roos, to lead cach pupil to “live that life which for him is life at 
the optimum.”! Counselors recognize that all students have needs— 
personal, social, moral, occupational, and civic—which must be met to 
Accelerate the process of educative growth. Crosby defines the pro- 


Bram to be evaluated by saying:? 


The term “Guidance program” may be interpreted as “the systematic 
assistance of pupils, outside the classroom instruction, to help them acquire 
the Necessary knowledge to analyze and understand their interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, limitations, opportunities, problems, and needs, and thereby 
enabling them through self-direction to meet their educational, vocational, 
health, moral, social, civic, and personal problems to the best advantage 


9r themselves and society." 


Evaluation is needed to be certain that adequate and appropriate 
Services are being continuously rendered. When these guidance serv- 
1 : > - 
ces are rendered, the pupils should be helped by the counselor to 


* Charles A. Smith and Mary M. Roos, A Guide to Guidance, Prentice-Hall, 


ne» Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1941, р. 270. à TW 
5 Joseph Wallis Crosby, *An Analysis of the Cost of Guidance Services in 
elected High Schools," unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of South- 


е д 
rn California, Los Angeles, 1950, p. 5. 
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analyze and understand their interests, aptitudes, abilities зи ls 
their limitations. An evaluation of the guidance program " —— 
to satisfy the needs of pupils and answer the inp seen | 
raised by parents, teachers, and taxpayers. А continuing = : eie 
also the best means of eliminating wasted effort and ad oo 
effective procedures. Furthermore, as pupil needs and social conc vus 
change, the guidance program must change too. Ап evs ep к а 
is the best way to determine the amount and direction of chang 
needed. 


OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS OF GUIDANCE 


The objectives set up for the guidance program become рые 
of evaluating its effectiveness. The objectives are the yardstic E : 
evaluation should show the administrators, teachers, and ens 
to what extent the program is geared to the interests, abilities, age 
lems, and needs of the pupils and thereby achieves the objectives а 
guidance. It should also show the deficiencies and limitations ot 2 
program with respect to student needs in the fields of health, social, 
civic, personal, educational, and vocational opportunities. i 

Evaluation of guidance services should also determine whether e 
school's objectives and standards should be revised. The primary pe 
pose of evaluation is to increase the effectiveness of both the — 
tional and pupil personnel programs. To achieve this purpose, € 
uation must become an integral and continuous part of the Чан 
program. Evaluation is always concerned with both the means = 
the results. The purposes of evaluation should be defined and a 
defined in terms of the desired changes in pupil behavior. me 
changes sought are intricate in nature, and they cannot be im 
or measured by a single device or administrative procedure. The varie¢ 


ми = re 
standards and objectives must be reduced to written form befor 
orderly evaluation is possible. 


Evaluation, a Team Effort 


А " ; Ë 
Evaluation plans, to be effective, should be made and carried 0U 


with the cooperation of all persons affected. Existing programs, ciu 
fore, should be reexamined in terms of mutually accepted standards 
and objectives. School administrators should enlist the aid of сот 
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munity groups, as well as teachers and pupils, so that all concerned can 
participate in determining the values to be achieved in the present 
program, and determine steps to make every pupil a more self-direc- 
tive, self-sufficient, and adjusted citizen of the community. This means 
а reexamination of guidance standards and objectives. 


Suggested Organizational Objectives 

The following list of purposes may be adapted to typical guidance 
program: 

1. To provide favorable working conditions for guidance services, 
including proper rooms and offices, grounds, equipment, and supplies 

2. To help individual school faculties in bringing about continuous 
curriculum and guidance service improvements 

3. То provide conditions such as proper-sized classes and counseling 
time for solving pupil problems 

4. To establish central office policies which will encourage individ- 
ual teachers to propose, initiate, and carry out promising guidance 
Services 

5. To awaken a spirit of group purpose or team responsibility 
Within teachers, counselors, and administrators 

6. To provide encouragement and security for all staff members in 
their development of newer guidance practices | 

7. То arrange smooth and sound working relationships with all 
other aspects of the school program, such as building operation and 
maintenance (get the custodians on the team), extracurricular activi- 
Чез, community relations, and business management 

8. To keep the individual school and the central office coordinated 
toward the improvement of the guidance program | 

9. То keep adequate channels of communication among school units 
and the central office 


10. To delegate as far as possible the authority and responsibility 


Ог guidance improvement to the principal and the head counselor in 


the individual school unit 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE IN THE EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 


What is the administrative role in evaluating the guidance services 
9f а school system? Of course, the superintendent is chiefly respon- 
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sible for the type and extent of guidance services in = меток 
The principal is responsible for the type and extent vas eg 
ices at the building level. To discharge this responsibi ity, ad 
tors must provide personnel and budget for the evaluation. -— 
It is the superintendent's responsibility to assist. the board o endl 
tion and the citizens of his community in providing good В 
services and improving those services by evaluation. By his inel 
zeal, skill, and experience, the superintendent forms the policies : 
determines the extent and nature of pupil personnel services. ; x 
Administrative responsibilities in carrying out policies and P a 
cedures should be characterized by cooperation and ране 
all departments of the schools. Group action in planning, appraising, 
and revising is essential in good guidance evaluation. 


Guidance Organization and Personnel 


т i Ten " rstand- 
о make a successful evaluation, the administrator must unde w 
i izati : 7 "ork 1n 
the basic levels of school organization and thc personnel who work 


; ; izational 
each echelon. Ensz has set forth the following nine organizat 
levels in public schools:* 


1. The state department of education 
2. The office of county superintendent 
3. The school superintendent 
4. The assistant superintendent 

5. Professional consultants 

6. Supervisors of instruction 

7. School principals and assistants 

8. Teacher groups of all levels d 

9. All other service personnel, such as school nurse, bus drivers, cafete 
Supervisors and workers, 

"These, then, are the educatio 
üccount in carrying o 
Personnel of all echelor 
ance standards and obj 


А cen into 
nal echelons which must be taken a 
P я А A топ. 
"t guidance services and in their evaluat id 
4 и шат 
ns must have a basic understanding of the 8 D 
ectives and the degree of pupil achievement 
*Elmer Ensz, “Аг 
School Districts" u 
California, Los Angel 


eas and Sources of p, 
npublished doctoral d 
es, 1950, P. 102. 


В ia 
А NES iforni: 

ducational Leadership т oed E 

issertation, University of So 
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adjustment. According to Ensz* the twelve major areas in which pupils 
need guidance are: 


Basic skills 

Basic fields of knowledge 

- Individual pupil thinking 
Individual pupil abilities 

- Pupil character and personality 


tapp 


Individual pupil needs 

+ Health and safety 

. Home competence 

Civic competence 

10. Vocational competence 

11. School and community relationships 
12. School and staff relationships 


юомо ы 


"These, then, are the basic areas within which the guidance program 
should function and be evaluated. The administrative role in guidance 
evaluation involves the basic instructional areas, extent of achievement, 


Organization, and personnel. 


WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY ABOUT GUIDANCE EVALUATION 


The literature on counseling, guidance, and pupil personnel services 
has many references to evaluation. 

Lefever* has indicated two approaches to guidance evaluation by 
Saying: "Programs of guidance may be examined from two angles: 
(1) the problems of youth which they are designed to solve, or (2) 
the organizational machinery calculated to achieve accepted guidance 
objectives.” 

The first of these approaches is directed toward the achievement 
and adjustment of pupils. The second approach involves the admin- 
‘Strative, or organizational, machinery necessary to achieve the objec- 
tives of a well-rounded program of guidance services. This chapter 
has been concerned with both approaches as the best combined means 
of evaluating guidance services. 


4 
Loc, cit. 
ED, Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrcll, and Henry I. Weitzel, Principles and 
Techniques ‘of Guidance, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1941, p. 193. 
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Not until the 1945 issue of the Review of Быш аш! Researcb 
а chapter on the "Preparation of Personnel Workers appesi lee 
then only ten books or articles were reviewed.* For the next "n a E 
the 1951 Review of Educational Research, under the heading is 
aration of Teachers and Specialists for Guidance" listed 56 books an 
articles that contained some literature about the organizational - 
chinery of guidance services, Certainly. the preparation of guidance 
workers is a chief consideration in evaluation. 


H at d Р 1 an 
Troyer and Pace list five steps for administrators to follow in 
evaluation program:* 


1. Formulate your general objectives. 

2. Define the general ob 
imply, or those you expect. 

3. Identify the sources of evidence that с 
behavior (as desired). 

4. Develop methods for getting 


jecti i 1 "Hors they 

Jectives in terms of the specific behaviors they 
; Ji such 

an be used in observing su 


evidence. 
5. Interpret your results in the light of your objectives. 


: rae Р : inistrátor ma 
Another list of principles for appraisal which an administrator n у 


^ pde : Е ; ; San- 
check against his guidance evaluation program is that offered by S 
ford, Hand, and Spalding: 


1. Evaluation should be in 
youth, and adults. 

2. Evaluations should rev 
the educational program ar 

3. Evaluation should be 

4. Evaluation as a 


Р + shildren. 
terms of the desired behavior of children, 


cal the extent to which the purposes or aims P 
e being achieved. 

а continuous process. е 
Process should exemplify the ways of democracy: 
Which we teach and defend. 

To this list should be added another 


CE : 27 ch 
principle, namely, that ca 
principal within the School System must I 


ia a : sible to 
De individually responsible 

“Preparation of 
April, 1945, р. 191. 


‚гїсап 
па У. В. Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, America 
n, Washington, 1944, p. 68. 


Is 
ord, Harold C. Hand, and Willard В. Spalding, The Schoo 
Ш Book Company, Inc, New York, 19? 


5 š р ional 
Personnel Workers,” Review of Educati 
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the superintendent for the guidance services rendered to each pupil 
under his care. He in turn must transmit this responsibility to each 
teacher and other staff member. 


More Research Needed in Guidance Evaluation 


Several years ago Bixler cited the meager amount of research work 
in the field of guidance evaluation, a condition which still holds true. 
He comments: 


А most pertinent question in the field of guidance is, *Does the process 
assist the student in becoming adjusted, and if so, in what way and how 
much?" This question must be answered, if counselors are to know what 
factors affect guidance and how to make improvements possible. Despite 
the rather extensive growth of high school and college guidance programs, 
research studies in evaluating outcomes of these programs are not numerous.’ 


Cliffe would agree with Bixler, but points out the many facets of a 
guidance service since it permeates many areas of living: 


If comparables could be selected and subjected throughout their school 
careers to comparable conditions in every respect, excepting in the matter 
of guidance, the results might prove to be enlightening. However, this 
procedure has highly undesirable aspects (from a research point of view) 
since guidance deals with human welfare and human adjustment. Its effects 
are life long and it permeates many areas of living.” 


More research that will appraise the many facets of counseling and 
guidance is needed. Cliffe continues by saying: 


Perhaps more basic than the previously mentioned consideration would 
be the problem of whether or not guidance can be adequately evaluated. 
It is true that a single aspect of it can be measured. However, as an entity, 
Suidance is of necessity greater than the sum of its parts. It involves the 
Interactions of complex patterns of stimuli as they play upon the com- 


" Harold H. Bixler, *Conditions Affecting Personnel Work," Review of Educa- 


onal Research, vol. 15, April, 1954, p. 121. | n 
Marian C. Cliffe, “Recreations of Recent High School Graduates with Impli- 
cations for Guidance,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Southern 


California, Los Angeles, 1950, р: 3. 


ti 
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plicated structure of a human personality. No two personalities are ever 
s E 11 
exactly alike. In the same way no two guidance programs can be alike . . . 


In spite of these difficulties, however, there are many ways to eval- 
uate guidance programs. Various methods exist with which we may 
effect at least a partial evaluation of guidance services. 

Bixler expresses the need for more research with respect to guidance 
techniques and their appraisal: 


It is desirable that а more thorough and systematic program of research 
in this area (conditions affecting personnel work) be pursued if counseling 
is to gain effectiveness. Better guidance will become possible in proportion 
to our knowledge of the conditions and techniques which influence the 
client’s adjustments.” 


Hunt" and Scott" reviewed the famous Birmingham, England, stud- 
ies in evaluation, which were reported during the years 1930 to 1949; 
The original studies upon which these reviews were based exhibited 
careful methodology, the chief handicap being an occasional failure 


to use quantitative terms when expressing individual and group differ- 
ences. 


Bixler says the experimental design of methodology for evaluating 


counseling outcomes during the period 1941-1944 seemed to fall into 
about four groups: 


1. Comparison of student's grade averages before and after counseling. 

2. Comparison of the average scholastic, vocational, social, or occupa" 
tional adjustments of counseling students with that of non-counscled stu- 
dents, matched. (A. question seems to arise in this field, such as, can you 


match such characteristics 25 age, sex, ability, high school or college grades, 
etc.?) 


3. Control group experiments in which two comparable groups are given 


(provided such groups can be found) different types of counseling, or 07° 


group may receive no organized Counseling, and they are compared bon 
before and after counseling is administered, 


" Ibid., р. 272 

* Bixler, ор. cit., p. 129, 

* Patricia E, Hunt, “The Birmin: 
Occupational Psychology, vol. 17, А 

"М. В. Scott, “The A 
cbology, vol. 17, January, 


E 
gham Experiments in Vocational Guidance: 
pril, 1943, pp. 53-65, 


Ppraisal of Vocational Guidance,” Occupational РУ" 
1945, РР. 6-16. 
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4. Clinical or statistical follow-up studies of counseling cases, with judg- 
ments of adjustments and insights, and students? judgments of the value of 


counseling.” 


Of the four specific techniques of evaluation which have been de- 
scribed above, Bixler'* believes: “The third is, in most respects, the 
most satisfactory from the standpoint of experimental design." They 
are all limited, however, to the study of pupils and should be supple- 
mented by an evaluation of the organization, personnel, and adminis- 
tration of the guidance program itself. 

When Bixler's four methods of research and methodology are con- 
Sidered, it would appear that they are still rather inadequate for meas- 
uring the outcomes of guidance services. Cliffe criticizes overuse of 
the control group technique in guidance evaluation: 


The ideal of setting up control groups for the purpose of a study and 
assigning to them roles in life different, and perhaps less satisfactory, than 
those they would have had if given adequate guidance and counseling is 

1 incompatible with present day life." 


Williamson and Darley have proposed four broad evaluative criteria 
Which may be of help to counselors and administrators even though 


the criteria apply to older students: 
РР!) 


1. А case work method which involves the reading of case histories by 
‚ Competent counselors, who make professional judgments of success in ad- 
justment. 

2. Scholastic adjustments in terms of both students who leave college 
because of low scholastic aptitude, and those who are successful. The 
former group may achieve desirable outcomes of counseling ‘by leaving,’ 
if they become adjusted to the fact that they have little or no chance of 
College success (at that particular college) and act accordingly. 

3. Students’ satisfaction with counseling (their own judgment report). 

4. Change and development of attitudes toward vocation or other prob- 


lem. (As observed by the counselor.) 


“Bixler, op. cit., р. 121. 
“Loc. cit. 


* Cliffe, op. cit., p. 6. 
"Edmund G. Williamson and John С. Darley, Student Personnel Work, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937, p. 250. 
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Three approaches have been made to group guidance i 
and their appraisal, as follows: (1) sociometric procedures, by Brown,’ 
and Jennings,” (2) group discussions, by Robinson," and (3) appli- 
cations of mathematics and quantitative thinking, by Rashevsky.*? 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION IN GUIDANCE 


In the light of what authorities have said concerning guidance eval- 
uation, a combined list of criteria for school guidance workers 15 
needed. Even though evaluation in education is not new, — 
techniques suitable to guidance form the weakest link of the рр” 
personnel process. To establish a strong evaluation program, the vi? 
administrator or director of guidance should make an adaptation i 
the following list of criteria to help fashion a workable plan of guid- 
ance appraisal. The following criteria are suggestive: 


1. Evaluation should increase efficiency in the field appraised by 
determining how well the program’s objectives are being achieved. 


2. Measurement, research, interpretation, and analysis are indispen- 
sable. 


3. The purposes of evaluation sho 
desired changes. 

4. Desired changes and 
review, reevaluation, and r 
ety change. 


5. Final decisions should be Ь 
judgments. 


uld be stated clearly in terms of 


" iN о 
purposes should be flexible and subject L 
estatement, as the needs of pupils and soci- 


id 
ased upon factual data or upon vali 


6. Results of measuring and counting, percentages and norms, are 


not sufficient data from which to recommend changes. Other factors 
of a less tangible nature are also required, 


? Muriel] W, Brown, "Some A 
munity Organizations," S, 
> Helen Н. Jennings, 

New York, 1943. 


? Karl Е. Robinson, *An Experimental Study of the Effects of Group Dis- 


cussion upon the Social Attitudes of College Students," Speech Monographs, Re- 
search Annual, vol. 8, 1941, pp. 34-57. 


TN. Rashevsky, "Contributions to 
Relations," Psycbometrics, vol. 7, June, 1 


pplications of Sociometric Techniques to Com- 
ociometry, vol. 6, February, 1943, рр. 94-100. 
Leadersbip and Isolation, Longmans, Green & Co. Inc« 


the Mathematical Theory of Human 
942, pp. 117-134. 
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7. АП persons affected by the program should assist in arriving at 
the decisions made concerning the evaluation goals, procedures, and 
purposes to be achieved. 

8. Evaluation programs for guidance should be coordinated with, 
and be a continuous part of, the entire educational program of the 
Schools. 

9. Unique and experimental methods of evaluation in guidance 


should be encouraged, but adopted with caution. 

10. All data and information submitted should be validated, studied, 
and weighed before they are used to effect program changes. Evalua- 
tion, wherever used, is concerned with both the means and the ends. 

11. When changes in guidance have been proved desirable through 
evaluation, and agreed to, then all guidance workers should enthusi- 
astically assist in revising the program. 

12. Democratic procedure requires that all who are affected by a 
school policy, program, or decision should share both in its making 
and in its execution. 


These basic criteria will help the administrator or director of guid- 
ance to formulate, cooperatively, his plans for evaluating the guidance 
program. 


EVALUATING GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Most authors have ignored to a considerable extent the special na- 
ture and importance of guidance services at the clementary school 
level and have therefore said little with respect to the evaluation of 
guidance services for elementary school pupils. An attempt has been 
made in this book to correct such an oversight by pointing out special 
guidance policies and procedures which are particularly applicable to 
the earlier grades. Each pupil is entitled to guidance services from 
kindergarten throughout his school experience, but the emphases 


Change from one level to another. 


Emphases in an Elementary Guidance Program 


This section points up differences between elementary school guid- 
ance evaluation and secondary school guidance evaluation because of 
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some basically different emphases. The only evaluative technique sug- 
gested in this section is a descriptive process, whereas the check-list 
technique is suggested in a later section. The check-list items of the 
form suggested in this chapter fit more nearly the program of sec- 
ondary school guidance. Either device, descriptive or check-list, should 
be adapted to the particular school and school level. 


Nature of Elementary Guidance Programs 


The elementary school guidance program places more emphasis 
upon social, personal, and educational guidance than upon vocational 
guidance, which gains more prominence at the secondary school level. 
Elementary programs are nonterminal. Teachers are the chief guidance 
workers as contrasted to specialists such as counselors, psychometrists, 
psychologists, and others. Guidance at the elementary school level is 
concerned with the child where he is and as he is. The home influence 
is relatively more important. The program must consider the nature 
of the curriculum, the child’s surroundings, the child himself, what 
he has come from, and where he will go. 


Descriptive Technique in Evaluation 


The following questions are a des riptive technique for directing 
attention to some aspects of elementar 


guidance, The questions are 
amples of this type 


not meant to cover the total area but to serve as ex 
of evaluative technique. 


Curriculum. Is a continuing attempt being made to relate the cur- 


riculum to the child's needs? Does the curriculum influence the child's 
attitude toward school and other aspects of his life? Is the curriculum 
improving his personal, social, physical, and educational adjustment? 

Classroom. Is the constancy of environment of a single classroom 
beneficial or boring? Is an effort made to make the room transitional, 
that is, with some carry-over from the home and some lead-in to sec- 
ondary and postschool experiences, rather than isolated from either? 
Is democratic classroom atmosphere maintained? Docs the emotional 
atmosphere encourage self-direction, study, and achievement? 

The child, Is recognition given to the general and individual natures 


of children? Is proper recognition given to their having relatively 
short attention spans, 


high enthusiasms, great ranges of interest, little 


— сз i, 
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Sustained purpose, little true self-confidence, and low relative energy? 
Are the causes of deviations from these “norms” explored? 

Does the program attempt to recognize the rapidly changing in- 
terests and abilities of children through growth? Do the teachers and 
administrators take cognizance of the different rates, and changes in 
rates, of each individual during maturation? 

. Does the program attempt to appraise the child as he is at any given 
time intellectually, socially, academically, physically, and emotionally, 
and relate his progress to his own capacity, maturation, and purposes? 

Teacher qualifications. Have the teachers had training in elementary 
guidance? Do they exhibit sensitivity to children’s needs? Have they 
been fully informed of the guidance program's general and specific 
Purposes? Are they fully aware of the several services of the program? 
Are they making the best use of these services? 

Processing. How are pupils classified for the purpose of guidance? 


Do the kinds of classification include MA or IQ scores, achievement 


tests, teachers’ estimates, previous scholastic records, chronological age, 


health records, emotional classifications. by qualified experts, or a 
Combination? Is grouping homogencous or heterogeneous? Are the 


Problems of cach child considered? 

Records, What pupil records are kept? Do these records include 
Mental tests (group and/or individual), achievement test results, 
teachers’ estimates, cumulative scholastic reports, birth dates, health 
data, anecdotal accounts, self-analyses, case histories, and home visits? 

Are the records always available to the teacher? Are they con- 
fidentialb Who other than the teacher makes use of them? How 
Often are they employed in guiding any given child? Do the records 
Proceed through school with the child? 

Adjustment. Is action taken without the child’s knowledge? Are 
thorough records kept of the actions taken, and later results? If the 
Subject does not respond well to first treatments, does the principal 
Assume a heavier responsibility? Are parents called in for planning? 
$ Consultant help used? Are measures taken to improve the child’s 
Sttuation among his fellows? Is there an adequate follow-up and close 
cheek upon the subject after he leaves one classroom for another, or 

oi Secondary school? 

Responsibility. At the elementary school level, the responsibility for 
Major decisions rests with the principal. The chief guidance workers, 
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however, are the teachers. The decisions of specialists are advisory. 
Are the best efforts made to follow up their recommendations? Is 
there good liaison among teachers, principal, and specialists? 

Is the teacher-student ratio one which permits each child to have 
an adequate amount of the teacher's attention? Has the principal 
enough time to meet adequately the needs of Special cases and to 
give guidance help to teachers? Is the school nurse allowed enough 


Е 
S| E m 
Б m 
АВАК 
Sas 
Wuy Does your school have clearly formulated objectives 
for the assistance of each pupil? 
WHAT Does your organizational plan insure that these services Т 


will be readily available? 


WHO Does your school have personnel properly trained for 
rendering these services? 


WHEN Does your plan provide the most e 


ffective time for these 
Services to be given? 


‘oor 


HOW Does your organizational plan provide the most effective НИЙ 
ways for these services to be rendered? 


Figure 43. Administrator's preliminary check list 


time to handle regular and special 
to relieve the professionals of burd 
ing and filing? 


Exceptional cases. Does the or 


cases? Is there enough clerical help 
ensome and time-consuming record- 


ganization provide for special treat- 
re there means for identifying gifted, 
? Are there special services for any or 
special difficulties, for instance speech 


problems, treated in school only, or are there provisions for extra 


treatment? 
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Public relations. Arc pupils and parents made aware of the services 
available? Are parents and the community made cognizant of the long- 
term goals and values of guidance? Is the community, through its 
welfare agencies, business clubs, social clubs, civic services, and busi- 
Nesses, encouraged to participate in the program? 

Qualifications of personnel. The core of a good guidance program 
at the elementary school level is the teacher, and the most important 


= 

rT 
А. Does the school district maintain a guidance program E " 
&eared'to meet the general and specific needs of pupils? S| lo 9 
E & © £ 

РЗ EIE 
ШЕННЕ 
үе = pe 


Ву formulating board policies and practices to 
encourage pupil personnel services? 


Га’ 


By employing а competent and guidance-minded 
Superintendent of schools? 


* By supplying that superintendent with trained 
&uidance specialists? 


4. Ву employing teachers skilled in guidance 
techniques? 


p 


By Supplying the finances for an effective guidance 
Program? 


Figure 44. The "Why" 


Adjunct to her services is the cooperative effort of the principal. Their 
qualifications have already been considered. An evaluation of guidance 
Must also take into account the qualifications of contributing 
Specialists. 
chance oa nurse. Is she emotionally нарро i woni rapat me 
Promote a M = н ыл 15 Бег рыл л 
Prehensives 1 ; ie gd h he teachers and rtis Does 
She 4. ? Is she cooperative with the te ; р P | т 

У tactfully to “educate” the teachers and, if necessary, parents? 


3 t 
ME 
1. Study of Individuals and Their Physical, Mental, and Social Needs Dalil sl z 
наф о 
$ >| oO] © 
A. Does your school appraise pupils with respect to: 2$ SAZ я 
1. Abilities | || 
2. Interests 


3. Personal adjustments 

4. Special aptitudes 

5. Health 

6. Home conditions 

7. Vocational plans 

B. Social adjustments 

9. Recreation р 
10. Hobbies 


xu 


H 


B. Does your school use pupil needs as a basis for: 
1. Selection of curriculum materials 
2. Choice of teaching methods 


г] 
E 
ЕЕ 


3. Instructional services for the physically handicapped 

4. Instructional services for the educationally handicapped 
5. Instructional services for the mentally handicapped 

6. Guidance for the socially handicapped 

7. Other services 


ER 


C. Does your school provide for the identification and Study of 
individuals with special problems, such as: 


1 
1. Educational problems . Г 
2. Physical problems НЫ 
3. Mental problems —— H 
4. Social problems 


5. Other types of problems 


II. Development and Adjustment Services to Aid Individuals 


A. Does your school provide development and adjustment 
services in: 


P l. Work habits Hu 

2. Study habits 

З. Social habits 

4. Social attitudes 
5.» Personality growth 
6. Leadership growth 
7. Followershi owth 


Figure 45. The “What” 


bi 


1 
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| E E 
III. Life Planning Activities for All Individuals | 
A. Does your school provide activities for individuals through 
information about: || 
1. Educational opportunities |] 
2. General fields of work | 
. Specific occupations 
Spe есир ЕЕЕ | 


+ Social and recreational opportunities 


3 
4 

- UM EPIS 
5. Understanding of one's self E ERIS AA 
6. Understanding of others =| 
? 
8. 


+ Civic opportunities and responsibilities 
- Health opportunities (clinics, etc.) 


IV. Placement and Occupational Adjustment 


- А Does your school provide the individual opportunity for 
adjustment through: 
1. 


Providing work experience programs : 
2. Assisting the student in the transfer from school to his 

vocation - 
3. Helping the student advance on the job 


4. Other vocational adjustments 


v. Follow- 


up Services 


А. Does your school provide follow-up services, such as: 
) l. Plans for following up those who have left your school 
for jobs Tica 4 
2. Plant u following up those who have progressed to a 
School of higher level НП FH 
3. Plans for following up selected graduates 
m for following up all school leavers ii Tips] 


Figure 45. Continued 


52 SS 
Does she have a good working relationship with the school district’s 


Physician? Does she acquire and cause to be distributed health informa- 
Yon? Does she make personal studies of the school’s facilities (class- 
‘Ooms, playgrounds, wash rooms, cafeteria, auditorium, etc.) and 
Offer recommendations to the principal? Does she discuss special cases 
With teachers? Does she keep careful and accurate records? Does she 
“сер herself informed of the latest medical developments and of the 
Urent community health problems? Does she keep her information 
9n the children confidential? | 

hysician, Is he personally and professionally qualified? Does he 


ake adequate physical examinations of every child at least once each 
Year? Does he make definite recommendations from his findings? Does 


I. The Central Office Staff (county or district) 


to provide adequately the following guidance services: 
l. Administrators who direct 


А. Does your school district have the administrative personnel 


Very Good 


&. Coordination 


. Planning 


. Consultation 


„ Budgeting 


b. 
с, 
d. Organization 
e 
f. 


. Others 


adjustment for: 


2. Consultent on psychological testing, counseling, and 


8. Appraisal of individuals 


b. Counseling 


c. Group guidance techniques 


d. Occupational information 


е. Placement and follow-up 


f. Others 


3. Specialists for adjustment services: 


a. Psychometrists 


b. Psychologists 


c. Psychiatrists 


d. Psychiatric social-workers 


e. Attendance counselors 


f. Others 


. Supervisors of special classes for the handicapped: 


a. Physically 


b. Educationally 


c. Mentally 


d. Socially 


е. Slow-learners 


f. Superior children 


6. Others 


5. Remedial teachers in the following fields: 


а. Sight saving 


b. Reading 


с. Speech 


d. Hearing 


е. Others 


A 


Figure 46. By “Whom” 
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6. Supervisors or coordinators of: 


а. Homeroom teachers 
b. Subject teachers 


с. Vocational teachers 


. Attendance workers 


- Home visitation service 


‚ On-the-job training 


d. 
e 
f. Placement 
& 
h 


Follow-up 


i. Other activities | FTT] 
П. Administrators of Individual Schools 


А. Does your district have qualified administrative personnel 
to provide guidance services in each school? 


LLLI 
1. Principal 
2. Boys' Vice-principal 
+ Girls' Vice-principal 
+ Dean of instruction H 


Dean of guidance services 
Other administrative personnel 


ц, " 
i Counseling and Instructional Staff 


A Does your school have qualified and properly certificated 
teachers and counselors? 


1. Head counselor (proper certification) 
one for each 600 elementary pupils 


“ Assistant counselors ( д 
Ог one for each 400 secondary pupils) |С | 


Core-curriculum teachers 


| 
11 


2 

З, 

4. Home room teachers - 

5. Classroom teachers with training in guidance techniques | 
——& Other classroom teachers 1 


Figure 46. Continued 


Secure special examinations such as audiometric, telebinocular, 


Чогозсорїс, and other examinations when а child's health seems to 
Warrant them? | 
Psychologist. Is there a well-balanced school psychologist to pro- 
vide diagnoses, assistance to teachers, and recommendations for dis- 
turbeq children? Does he also participate in supervisory administration 
© the extent of making surveys of schools in terms of his function 

offering suggestions to the instructional planners and айыны» 
i Does he maintain an educational program for teachers? Does he 
Wire and cause to be distributed information pertinent to pupil 


tors> 


I. Techniques for Evaluating Guidance Services 


А. Does your school offer an adequate pattern of tests, 
inventories, and records? 


l. Intelligence tests 


2. Interest inventories 


3. Personality inventories 


4. Achievement tests 


а. Reading achievement tests 


b. Arithmetic achievement tests 


c. English achievement tests 


d. Foreign language achievement tests 


е. Science achievement tests 


f. Health-knowledge achievement tests 


6: Geography achievement tests 


h. History achievement tests 


i. Civics achievement tests 


j. Music achievement tests. 


k. Art achievement tests 


1. Others 


B. Does your school offer special aptitude tests in the 
following fields: 


„ Mechanical 
. Musical 


1 
2. 
3. Artistic 
4. Persuasive 
5 


. Computational 


6. Social services 
7. Scientific 


8. Clerical 


9. Agriculture 
10. Governmental 


11. Armed Services 


12. Others 


с. 


Does your school use projective and soci 


ometric type tests: 


1. Projective-type tests 


2. Sociometric inventories 
3. Others 


D. Do counselors and teacher: 


S keep up-to-date cumulative 
records of: 


l. Health of the individual 
2. Home conditions 


3. Personal Observations 


Figure 47. The "How" 
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Very Poor 


II, 


III. 


IV. 


4. Test’ scores 


5. Achievement marks 


|| 


6. Case studies 


7. Vocational plans 


8. Other data 


E. Are the cumulative records: 


1. Kept up to date 


2. Always available to staff 


3. Used by staff 


4. Filed in counselor's office 


5. Summarized and circulated among teachers | 


Individual Interviews for Pupils 


А Is counseling time provided for each individual pupil for 
Such purposes as: 


l. Adjustment 


2. Giving special information 


3. Self-appraisal 


4. Planning 


5. Others 


Instructional or Group Activities 


А. Is sufficient time and program provided for the following 
activities? 
l. Group testing 


2. Home rooms 
Units on occupational information 


4. Career conferences 


5. Assemblies on guidance matters 


6. College information conferences 


7. Extracurricular activities by students 


8. Exploratory courses 


9. Other student activities 


Special Adjustment Services 


А. Do the Staff, counselors, and teachers offer pupils oppor- 
tunity for the following special services? 


l. Teacher conferences 


2. Staff conferences 


З. Staff psychological services 


4. Psychiatric services 


5. Classes for exceptional children 


$. Cooperation with community agencies 


7. Others 


Figure 47. Continued 
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L 


erage 
Very Poor 


Very Good 
Good 

А: 

Роог 


I. 


L 


School Organization Provides Time for Guidance 
Services 


== = 


| 


А. Has the central staff provided time to operate 
an efficient guidance service? 


l. Is there a central guidance office within the 


Staff of the superintendent? 


2. Does this office have time to serve the needs 
of local schools? 


$. Does this office provide each school with the 
time of а competent head counselor? 


4. Does this office assist each school in obtain- 


ing proper quarters and supplies for the 
counselor? 


==== 


5. Does this office see that service conditions-- 
proper school time and teacher-loads--are 
adjusted to allow for Guidance services? 


6. Are proper schedules arranged and executed for 
the testing of each pupil? 


7. Are proper channels of communication esta- 77] 
blished between the central office and the in- 
dividual school unit when needed? 


Figure 48. The "When" 
adjustment? 
sionally? Do 
records con 
and needs o 
service? 


Does he keep himself well informed and up to date profes- 
es he promote his services in the schools? Does he keep his 
fidential? Does he Specialize in the emotional problems 
f young children? May he refer children for psychiatric 


Psychometrist. Is there а credentialed psychometrist? Are his services 
employed in every instance where knowledge of a child's IQ, achieve- 


ment, and the like will have а direct bearing upon the child's 
adjustment? 


Recreational director, Is t 


director? Is his first inter 
the children? 


Я ional 
here a qualified playground or recreation? 
est the health, welfare, and enjoyment 
Does he organize and carry out full-scale recreation? 
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programs? Does he work closely with the school? Does he share ex- 
periences with the principal and teachers of the children involved? 
Does his program encourage total participation? Is it geared to the 
Several age levels? Is he well versed in the variety of recreational 
possibilities? Does he have sound knowledge of current rules of games? 


Check-list Technique in Evaluation 


Onc of the most common techniques for evaluating guidance services 
in a school is the check list. It has many types and uses. Some lists 
probe merely to define the existing service; others rate the degree 
of service, 

The preceding check lists determine the kind and degree of guidance 
Services available. They apply somewhat more to secondary school 
guidance, but may be adapted to the elementary school level. The 
Preliminary check list shown in Figure 43 gives an overview for the 
busy administrator. When some checks fall to the right, considerable 
attention should be given to more detailed check-list evaluation. If 
the checks fall to the left, a detailed check will still be valuable as a 
means of diagnosing strengths and weaknesses. 

In using the detailed check lists, Figures 44—48, the evaluator must 
maintain an Objective point of view and try to neither underrate nor 
Overrate the guidance service under consideration. After the rating is 
Complete, the evaluator must then interpret the ratings in terms of the 
guidance objectives for his own school. In this way the check list 
shown as Figure 43 will be helpful in evaluating guidance services. 


SUMMARY 


Evaluation of the guidance program is extremely important. There 
are two ways to evaluate. Some educators prefer to appraise the 
Success and adjustment of pupils and assume that such is the result of 
Sood guidance machinery. Others attempt to appraise the adequacy 
and effectiveness of the machinery itself. This chapter has been con- 
Cerned with both ways. Special emphasis was given to evaluation in 
e “mentary schools. 

Some sample objectives of the guidance program were listed for 
Purposes of illustration. A list of criteria for an evaluation program 
Was Suggested, Consideration was given to some aspects of guidance in 
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relation to evaluation. Reference was made to authorities in guidance 
evaluation with special attention to the need for more research. 

Finally, suggestions were made for descriptive and check-list types 
of evaluation in elementary and secondary schools. Examples were 
given for both the descriptive, and the check-list type. It is strongly 
recommended that school administrators give more attention to the 
evaluation of guidance programs and to the resultant improvement of 
instructional and guidance services following evaluation. 
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Appendix 


A UNIT OF STUDY 


You—and Your Vocation 


OVERVIEW 


The purpose of this unit is to assist the student of today in under- 
Standing some of the problems faced when seeking employment, and 
to show him some ways of facing this problem successfully. 

Materials outlined in the following pages include: 


1. А survey of problems and activities 

2. The study of an occupation 

3. А plan for home-room activities 

4. A field trip 

5. А Career Day program | 

6. Suggestions for evaluating occupational literature 


Intended Outcomes 
The goals are to help the student: 


1. Appreciate the fact that a thorough personal analysis of apti- 
tudes, abilities, and attitudes is necessary for individual success. 
2. Understand the problem of discussing jobs in these changing 
times, 

3. Appreciate some of the limitations on vocational choice. 

4. Learn to watch occupational trends, and thus direct his own 
Course Wisely, 
d 3. Secure a thorough knowledge of several fields in which he has 
A Capabilities of succeeding. 
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1. Why is it necessary to make a personal analysis: 

2. What are the methods most helpful in the study of self? 
a. How can I contribute to a definition of my present situation? 
b. How can I find out what my interests really are? 
с. What are my aptitudes and abilities? 
d. What academic achievement have 1 made? 
е. What vocational achievement have I already made? 

f. What personality characteristics do I possess? 

g. What special aptitudes do I possess? А 

What changes make the discussion of vocations a problem? 

а. How does the changing character of our population growth affect 
jobs? 

b. How does the raising of professional barriers through longer and 
more difficult training and by state licensing affect jobs? 

c. How does the number of retirements or other separations from work 
help to determine a choice of jobs? 

d. How have changes in consumer demand affected jobs? 

e. How has consumer purchasing power changed jobs? 


f. How have social, economic, and political conditions affected the JO 
situation? 


w 


What are some of the limitations on the students! vocational choice? 


а. Lack of adequate financial resources for occupational training. 
b. Overcrowded occupations. 


c. Versatility and adaptability. 
d. Professionalizing of occupations. 
What are some of the significant occupational trends? 


а. Interdependence causes insecurity due to the complexity of the eco 
nomic machine. 


"Technological unemployment. 
Unemployment in basic industries. 
Average age of workers increasing. 
€. Changes in types of work. 


ул 


* Prepared for El Monte Union High School. 


е 
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FOR THE STUDY OF AN OccuPATION? 


SuGcEstep OUTLINE 


1. Definition and code number of the occupation. Use the definition 


given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, but interpret the defi- 
nition in your own words. 


2. What does the worker do? 


The information given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles de- 
scribes what workers do generally in the United States. Look up other 
sources for the same kind of information. Visit local workers to get 
firsthand information about the tools and machinery they use. Explain 
what products or services result from this occupation. 


3. U.S. Census data. 


Find the most recent data about the number of men and women em- 
ployed in this occupation. The Bureau of the Census furnishes occupa- 
tional summaries for states, and for cities of 100,000 population and 
over. (Condensed information may also be found in Occupational Data 
for Counselors.) Consult your librarian for census material. The local 


chamber of commerce will supply data on local jobs. 


4. Outlook for this occupation. 


Several current sources should be examined in estimating the supply 
of workers, the changes likely to be made in the occupation in the 
future, the chief locations of the work, and the trends expected. 


5. Licensing and certification. 


Does this occupation require workers to be licensed or certified? If 
50, what are the requirements in your community? Teachers must have 
teaching certificates. Doctors, barbers, and many skilled workers must 
Obtain licenses to practice. Some occupations require workers to have 
physical examinations. Many occupations have none of these require- 
ments. 


Geographical location of the work. 


Is this occupation open in your community or state? Some jobs, such 
2$ cotton farming or coal mining, are open only in certain regions. 
Others, like stenography and barbering are available anywhere in the 
United States, even in small towns. 


*From Walter J. Greenleaf, Occupations and Careers, McGraw-Hill Book 
ompany, Inc., New York, 1955. 
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7. Working conditions. 


Describe briefly the nature of the place in which the Fe к т 
noisy, quiet, hot, cold, humid, dry, clean, dirty, ctc. ien esie a 
work is seasonal. Are there busy times and dull seasons? 1 | уа 
hours of work, amount of night work, work in bad weather, 


"sees. ARG 
i 5, acci afety measures, ап 
ployment, health risks, hazards, accident records, safety 
similar factors. 


Be unbiased in your description and opinions. Avoid labeling rou 
"advantageous" or "disadvantageous" because workers p am ЧЫТ 
would probably not agree with your personal opinions kei is 
work. You might not like work in a noisy factory, but this wW бп 7s un 
a disadvantage to a deaf person. A job is not necessarily advan us 
because it is in a clean, warm, cozy office. It is better © p cx 
acteristics of the job and let each reader decide for himself wh 
these factors are advantageous or disadvantageous to him. 


8. Pay and promotion. 


1 iege 1 5 ап 

Earnings are difficult to estimate unless recent studies of salaries 5» 

w vi ES. in the 
ages have been made. Employers seldom reveal salaries, except 


TP be ex- 
range for beginning workers. Beginning wages should, therefore, 
pressed in range “from $ to $ 


i ather 
> Also mention wheth i 
ds > Jossi- 

pay includes tips, commissions, and other extras. What are the | 


А " i e first 
bilities for advancement? What experience is necessary for th 
promotion? 


Avoid meaningless “maximum salaries,” such as “A man may carn a 
much as $25,000 to $30,000 a year.” In 1952 the United States SED а 
showed that the median income of 49 million men and 27 millio 

women was $2,315 per year. "Median" 


dividuals earned more and half earned 1 
income of men w: 


se in- 
means that half of TN 
ess than $2,315. The тес 
25 $3,105 and that of women was $1,147. 


- Requirements for the job. 


nts 
Show the requirements as to age. 


" iremer 
What are the physical requirer 
concerning good eyesight, good he: 


7? 
aring, muscular strength and "s e 
What are the mental requirements? Do employers use tests of apt! tin 
or ability in selecting workers? What kind of person gets along ben 
this work? What are the requirements as to skill, initiative, poe 
e desirable? What educational requ! 
do employers prefer? 


егс.? What school subjects ar 
ments and amount o£ schooling 


10. 


11. 


12, 
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Preparation for the job. 

How should a person prepare for this occupation? What school 
Courses are necessary and what are the tuition costs? Can the work 
be learned through vocational schools, work-experience program, or 
apprenticeships? How long is the training program? What hobbies 
contribute to the preparation? What agencies can give information 
about training? Make a list of the schools in your state that offer in- 


struction in this work. 


How is employment found? 


How do applicants for this work get their jobs—by personal applica- 
tion, by examination, through friends, or through employment offices? 


References for further study. 


List the books and pamphlets that you have used in making this study. 
List associations and agencies that promote the work and provide in- 
formation as a public relations service. List the names of local in- 
dividuals who are likely to help young people with information about 
this occupation. 
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Номе-коом ACTIVITIES? 


Methods or Ways of Presenting Vocational Information about Business 
Education during the Home-room Period 


1. Introduction 
А. Purpose of the home room 
1. To develop desirable pupil-teacher relationship 
2. To guide the pupil in personal, educational, social, moral, 
recreational, vocational, and physical guidance 
3. То develop desirable ideals and habits of citizenship 
4. Individual and group knowledge, ideals, and attitudes 
b. Local and national interests 
c. Practical opportunities 
4. To expedite the handling of administrative routine 
II. Objective or goal Я 
А. То give enough information about the different fields of business 
occupations to arouse interest and enthusiasm of students so they 
will strive to select the subjects that will best meet their need 
B. By the activities in the home room arouse the interest of the ad- 
ministrators and counselors in guiding more carefully students de- 
siring to enter the business world 
Ш. Devices 
А. Guessing games or quiz contests 
1. Vocational quiz 
4. Use as a motivating device to focus attention on occupational 
opportunities 
b. Examples 
(1) In what occupation would you be engaged if you operated 
а comptometer? 
(a) Medical 
(5) Clerical 
(c) Engineering 
(d) Mechanical 
(2) To secure a good rating on a civil service typewriting 
test, it is desirable to type 
(a) 20 words a minute 
(b) 40 words a minute 
(c) 140 words a minute 


(d) 240 words a minute 


* Prepared by Inez Loveless for the Ad . at Ога gon 
State College, 1954, € Advanced Guidance Workshop 
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2. Vocational song quiz 
а. Examples 
(1) *Home on the Range"—cowboy 
(2) "Coming In on a Wing and a Prayer"—combat aviator 
3. Business etiquette quiz 
а. Examples 
(1) Interviewing others 
(2) Introductions 
Family names from ancestors’ occupations 
а. Examples | 
(1) Cook, painter, miller, sawyer, butler 


> 


- Panel ог group discussions 


1. Topics 
a. How to get along with others 
b. Do men secretaries get ahead faster in business careers and in 
the military services if they have shorthand? 
с. What types of jobs are available in the community 


. Field Trips 


1. Let the interest of group determine where to go—bank, factory, 
store, etc. 


. Films 


1, "Duties of a Secretary" 

2. "Earning Moncy While Going to School" 

3. "Bookkeeping and You" 

4. "A Day at the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland" 


. Speakers 


1. Personnel managers 
2. Banker 
3. Speaker that will encourage boys to take business subjects 


- Demonstrations 


1. Office Machines 

2. Expert typists 

3. Social graces, such as etiquette on visits, dances, etc. 
4. Skits or plays— "Making a Success of Your Job” 

5. Style show 


- Biographies of successful business people 


1. Stories about local people if possible 


- Reading 


1. Fiction—occupation portrayed 
2. Poems—about workers 


+ Assembly programs and radio skits prepared in the home room 
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J. Bulletin board display 


1. Vocational information of all types 
2. Posters 
3. Motivation devices 
K. Preregistration information 
1. Sampling of different courses 
а. Talks by instructors 
b. Booklets 
c. Bulletins 
d. Posters 
2. In Monograph 83, Guidance т Business Education, pages dis 
definitions, purposes, and Objectives of courses in business 
education are given 
L. "Careers in Business" discussion А 
1. Best way of presenting this discussion is with the use of the wal 
chart and Monograph 84 
2. Chart shows 
4. Beginning jobs 
b. Fields of opportunities 
c. Top positions in 4 general job cla 
1. Bookkeeping & accounting 
2. Stenographic & secretarial 
3. General clerical 
4. Merchandising 
3. Monograph 84 lists for cach classification 
а. Visual aids—motion pictures, charts 
b. Reading references—books, pamphlets 
с. General references—for students, for te: 
NOTE: Would recommend this chart and 
hands of every business teacher. 
pes of Occupations for men and women in Oregon 


"EN f 

a. Pamphlets from State Department of Education, Division © 
Vocational Education 

b. List of non- 


ifications of— 


achers b 
in th 
Monograph be in t 


4. Ty 


college-training opportunities in Oregon 
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Fern Trie* 


То the Arabian Horse Breeding Farm, Kellogg Campus, California State 
Polytechnic College 
1. Objectives of field trip: 
4. To motivate school work and stimulate interest in light horse 
production. 
В. То correlate classroom study of horses with actual production. 


C. То study horse production and problems in their true environment. 
D. To observe the actual physical characteristics of the Abrabian 


horse. 

E. 'To give students opportunities for first hand acquaintance with per- 
formance, quality, versatility of the Arabian horse. 

F. To give students an opportunity to discuss problems and questions 
concerning light horse production with professional trainers, 
breeders and ranch managers. 

G. To broaden students' understanding and interests in the problems 
and economic possibilities of light horse production. 

Н. То give students and teacher ап opportunity to jointly plan and 
execute a field trip that will provide a common experience of con- 
siderable educational significance. 

1. То compare class discussions on livestock feeding and disease prob- 
lems with actual conditions. 

J. To give students an opportunity to observe the records and pro- 
cedures necessary for efficient farm operations. 

И. Procedures: 

A. Before the field trip. 

1. Instructor should personally visit the campus and outline his 
objectives and schedule to manager of the horse operations. Or 
he should write the manager stating his desires. 

2. Discuss with class: 

а. History of light horses, covering Europe, Asi 
area, and South Americ: 
b. The horse and its significance in the development of the United 


‚ Mediterranean 


States. 

(1) Background of history. 
(2) Conquest. 

(3) Expansion. 


* Prepared by California State Polytechnic College. 
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c. The American horse today. 
(1) Breeds. 
(2) Types. 
(3) Uses. 
d. Horse training today. 
(1) Stock horses. 
(2) Running horses. 
(3) Riding horses. 
€. Development of equipment. 
(1) Saddles. 
(2) Harness. 
(3) Trappings. 
3. Assignments. Р 
а. ium students to gather pictures of various types of horses 
for display on class bulletin board. 


s А А Ье 
b. Have students make "preview" trips to campus in order to 


prepared to brief class on important phases of field trip. | 
c. Assign students to gather specific information (feeding schedule, 


2 - : р ral 
` training, routine, etc.) concerning horse operations for or: 
or written reports. 


d. Work out specific time schedule to be followed on field trip. 


Example: 
1:00 р.м. Arrive at headquarters building. 
1:15 Assemble in classroom 


near show ring. 
Introduction of manager of horse operations. 
Introduction of farm foreman. 


Introduction of horse trainer, 
1:15-2:00 Talk on Arabian horses by manager of horse opera- 
tions following suggested outline. 
2:00-2:15 Question and answer period. š 
2:30-3:00 Demonstration of qualities and versatility of Arabien 
horses, 
Show ring 
3:00 p.m. Start return trip home. 
B. During the Field Trip. 
1. Teacher to Supervise his students 
learning opportunities as they dev, 
2. Remind college Speakers of im 
if they are overlooked. 


f 
Properly and take advantage © 
ор. 


А ized 
portant points to be emphasi 
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3. Take advantage of the social experience to study his students in 
this new environment. 
С; Follow-up. 
1. Review students’ notes and information gathered. 
2. Have students evaluate worth of trip. 
3. Apply material learned to class work or student problems. 
4. Report trip to supervisor or administrator. 
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Career Dav* 


A Means of Disseminating Information about Various Occupations to 


High School Students 


I. Planning for a Career Day. 
А. The date is set several months in advance to: 


L 


2. 


Allow time for selecting the occupations desired һу most of the 
students. 

Permit those planning the program to make the necessary 
physical arrangements. 


3. Give ample time for selecting and obtaining qualified speakers. 
B. Selecting the occupations to be discussed is dependent on several 
factors. 


1. 


4. 


What the students want. 

a. Have students make choices with the aid of a list of occupa- 
tions but free to choose others. 

b. Have students make a first, second, and third choicc. 

Number of occupation discu 


ions cach student will attend. 

а. Attending two sessions permits the offering of more occupa- 
tions. 

b. Adds flexibility to the program. 


Number of classrooms or other suitable places available for thc 
discussion. 


Number of qualified people in the arca available for taking part 
in the program. 


C. Pupil choice of occupations. 


1. 


Probably done most easily through Senior Problems, Social 


Studies, ог Commercial classes where occupational interest 15 
greater. 


а. Teachers concerned must be briefed. 
b. Occupations are listed on the board or students given à list 
of suggested occupations. 


(1) Listed occupations may be compiled from those used in 
other schools. 


(2) May be made up from past experience in one’s oW 
school. 


- Students are encouraged to choose Occupations not listed, if 


desired. 


* Prepared for a course in Vocational Guidance at the University of Souther? 
California by A. Paul Adamson, a graduate student. 
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(1) Prevents outsiders from criticizing the program. 
(2) Makes the program more fitting to the community nceds. 
2. The student makes three choices, а first, second and third. 
a. He is given his first and second choice, if possible. He may 
be given the third choice or may have to make other choices 
because of limitations on offerings due to: 


(1) Too few choosing an occupation to make it feasible to 


have it. 
(2) Speaker not available. 
b. The use of different colored slips of paper for the different 
choices facilitates setting up the discussion groups. 
c. Some people feel it is advisable for the students to attend 
sions which they haven't attended before. 


occupations discu: 

D. Determining which occupations will be discussed. 

1. The number of rooms available limits the number of occupations 
to be discussed. 

a. If students are to attend two discussions then the number of 
occupational offerings can be doubled. 

b. Assuming a class load of 30 students, about 27 classrooms are 
available, with an 800 population. With two lectures for cach 
student, it is conceivable that 52 offerings might be made. 

If slips are used for student choices, they should be sorted 


N 


by color and occupation. 

a. This gives an indication of the choice of each student and of 
the occupations most desired. 

b. By manipulation of the time at which the occupations will be 
offered and by using third choices in some instances most 
students will get two of their three choices. Those not fitting 
the program must be contacted individually for other choices. 

Posted lists a few days prior to Career Day giving the students’ 

names, choices, times, room numbers, etc., will suffice to acquaint 


w 


the students with the program. 
4. A teacher should be assigned to each group as chairman—may 
generally be done by interest. 
E. Selection and invitation of speakers. 


1. Use of the faculty in this matter is invaluable. 
2. The local chamber of commerce and service clubs can be of 


great assistance. 

3. Past experience will eliminate certain speakers. 

4. Actual contacting of speakers may, in some instances, be done 
by telephone, but must in all instances be done finally by letter. 
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а. The letter should include the date, time, place, etc. 
b. It should also contain a suggested procedure for conducting 
the discussion with specifics such as the occupation to be dis- 
cussed, points to be brought out, whether a general treatment 
or pointed in a definite direction, etc. 
c. Confirmation of the speaker's acceptance must be obtained. | 
d. An invitation to attend a general lecture, if such is to Бе in- 
cluded, should be given plus an invitation to attend а luncheon 
following the Career Day activities. . 
(1) A general lecture just preceding the first discussion 
groups may prove invaluable in structuring the program, 
both for the students and for the individual discussion 
group leaders. 

(2) The luncheon for the speakers creates good will for 
future programs. 

Carrying out the program. 

4. Have a group of students available to meet the speakers and escort 
them to the chairman of the group. 

B. If a general speaker is to be heard, he must be one who fully 
understands the idea behind Career Day. His talk must be brief; 
inspire the students, and pave the way for good group discussions. 

С. Students arrive at the designated rooms where the qualified speaker 
is introduced by the teacher-chairman or student-chairman. 

D. About one hour is needed for each discussion with part of the time 
reserved for questions. 

Evaluation of the program. 

А. А few brief written Statements b 
discussion he attended 
these statments are sur 
chairman a total picture 

В. The evaluation will cer! 


y each student on the occupation 
should give a picture of the programs. If 
mmarized for each group by the teacher- 
of the program may be obtained. 

tainly eliminate poor speakers from further 


programs and will help in formulating a better letter of instructions 
to future speakers, 


C. Encouragement of students to ask for further information concern- 


ing the occupations they heard discussed may be profitably done 
at this time. 
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EVALUATING OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE? 


1. Authorship. Determine name of publisher and person (including title) 

responsible for the material—training and experience. 

Time. Year (perhaps the month) when gathered. (Not when pub- 

lished.) 

Methods of gathering the material. 

а. Library work. 

b. Visits. Number and location. (Adequate sample? ) 

с. Schools visited, Number and kind. 

d. Organizations investigated. Number and kind. 

e. Persons interviewed. 

4. Validation of findings. Best—written by research experts and validated 

by referral to experts in the field. 

Tryout of material. Before publication, material should be tried with 

type expected to use it. Counselors, librarians and students can give 

valuable criticism. 

6. Is the study complete? Are some essential facts left out of the study or 
covered inadequately? 

7. 15 tabulated or graphic material adequately tied in with the text? 

8. Are statistics based on census or later accurate data? 

9. Is proper credit given for quoted or paraphrased materials? (It can’t 
come from “mother wit” alone.) 


N 


w 


B 


10. Is there an orderly transition from one part to another? 
11. Is the scientific approach evident throughout? In method and presenta- 


tion? Unbiased in viewpoint? To serve youth, not special interests? 


12. Is the social and economic setting given? Both local and national? 
13. Is the style clear, concise, and interesting? (Yet scholarly) 

14. Is the format attractive? The printing good and clear? 

15. Revisions. Are they merely republished, or really reviewed, and to 


What extent? 


° Prepared by the Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational 
Uidance Association. 


Visual Bibliography 


The films described below and on the following pages can be used 
to illustrate and supplement much of the material in this book. For the 
Convenience of readers, they have been grouped under four general 
headings—portrayals of guidance programs in schools, explanations of 
adolescent development, demonin ations of study habits and skills, and 
descriptions of vocational opportunities. 

Both motion pictures and filmstrips are included in this bibliography, 
the character of each being identified by the self-explanatory abbrevi- 
ations “МР” and "FS." Immediately following such identification is 
the name of the producer and the year of production; if different, the 
name of the distributor is also given. Abbreviations used for these 
Names are identified in the list of sources at the end of the bibliog- 
raphy. In many instances, the films can be borrowed or rented from 
local ог state 16-mm film libraries. A nation-wide list of these sources 
IS given in A Directory of 3,300 16mm Film Libraries, available for 70 
Cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Unless otherwise indicated, the mo- 
tion pictures are 16-mm sound black-and-white films and the filmstrips 
RES 35-mm black-and-white and silent. The length of motion pictures 
15 given in minutes (min), that of filmstrips in frames (fr). 

This bibliography is a selective one and readers may also wish to 
Consult the annual and semiannual issues of Educational Film Guide 
and Filmstrip Guide, standard reference catalogs available in most 


School, college, and public libraries. 


SUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Aptitudes and Occupations (MP, Coronet, 1941, 16 min) Discusses 
Six of the fundamental human abilities and indicates how a student 
355 
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may, with the aid of a school counselor, determine how much of each 
of these abilities he has. 

Businessmems Service Club (MP, USIA/UWF, 1951, 11 min) Shows 
how members of the Kiwanis Club in Waterbury, Conn., as a com- 
munity service to high school students, give evening talks about their 
businesses and professions; and how the students work after school in 
various businesses in order to gain experience. 

Counseling Adolescents (MP-FS series, McGraw, 1955) Three mo- 
tion pictures and follow-up filmstrips, described below, correlated with 
Е. G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1950). 

1. A Counselors Day (11 min) Portrays the activities of a student 
counselor, his techniques before and during the counseling of indi- 
viduals, and his relationships with adolescents in curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. (Follow-up FS, 29 fr) | 

2. Using Analytical Tools (14 min) Portrays a counselor analyzing 
а typical student problem and the various tools which he uses—cumu- 
lative records, test data, anecdotal records, and other information on 
the student's physical, emotional, and scholastic growth. (Follow-up 
FS, 24 fr) р 

3. Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in Counseling (18 min) 
As a companion to Using Analytical Tools, this film explains and illus- 
trates the successive steps in counseling—searching for the cause, 
easing anxieties and strain, planning courses of action, and making new 
adjustments. (Follow-up FS, 23 fr) | 

Counseling—Its Tools and Tecbniques (MP, VGF, 1948, 22 min 
color or b&w) Describes how a well-trained counselor works, and his 
use of various tools and techniques such as interviewing, tests, ques- 
tionnaires, and films, 

Distributive Education (MP, VaEd, 1955, 15 min color or b&w) 
Shows the operation of a combined work-study high school program 
designed to train students in the various occupations associated with 
the distribution of goods and services, 

Diversified Occupations (MP, Vakd, 1955, 11 min color or b&w) 
Shows the operation of a work-study program designed to train high 
school students to become technicians and craftsmen. 

Insuring Our Investment in Youth (MP, VGF, 1952, 15 min) Ex- 
plains the need for guidance services in schools, and shows the steps 
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taken by a trained guidance staff in helping a high school boy solve 
his educational planning problems. 

Mecbanical Aptitudes (MP, Coronet, 1951, 10 min color or b&w) 
Shows a high school boy and his counselor working together toward 
а decision based upon the boy's interests, abilities, and future plans. 

Mike Makes His Mark (MP, NEA, 1955, 29 min color or b&w) 
Story about a boy in trouble, and the help he receives from a school 
With a professional guidance staff. 

The Problem of Pupil Adjustment: The Drop-out (MP, McGraw, 
1950, 20 min) Portrays characteristics of a high school program that 
tend to foster “drop-outs.” 

The Problem of Pupil Adjustment: The Stay-in (MP, McGraw, 
1950, 19 min) Continuation of previous film showing aspects of a 
school program that stresses learning in terms of adjustment to every- 
day living. 

Promoting Pupil Adjustment (MP, McGraw, 1956, 20 min) A high 
school teacher shows how she promotes the social and emotional 
growth of students and helps them with such problems as gaining the 
acceptance of classmates, overcoming tendencies toward unsocial be- 
havior, and increasing self-confidence. 

Role Playing in Guidance (MP, Calif U, 1953, 14 min) Shows how 
а teacher uses a role-playing technique in counseling a young boy. 
The method shown is halfway between “advice-giving” therapy and 
“deep-level” therapy. Based on “Action Counseling, a Psychodramatic 
Approach” by Robert B. Haas. 

School Social Worker (MP, USC, 1955, 25 min) Efforts of a social 
Worker with teachers, parents, and others in helping children resolve 
Personal and social problems. М 

Vocational Office Training (MP, VaEd, 1955, 19 min color or b&w) 
Shows the operation of a high school vocational office-training pro- 
Bram in which students, by working part time, learn the bookkeeping 
and clerical functions of a business office. 


SROWTH AND DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS 


Adolescent. Development. (MP-FS series, McGraw, 1953) Series of 
five motion pictures with follow-up filmstrips. 


1. Тре Meaning of Adolescence (16 min) Points to the unsure status 
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of the adolescent, neither child nor adult, and provides an overview 
of the social, emotional, mental, and physical changes occurring in the 
years between childhood and adulthood. Emphasizes the need ue 
a teen-ager adjust to five aspects of adult life: physical maturity, we 
living, the opposite sex, religious beliefs, and a moral code. (Follow-up 
FS, 34 fr) | 

2. Physical Aspects of Puberty (19 min) Describes, through anims 
tion, the physiological aspects of puberty—primary and secondary sex 
characteristics, maturation in boys and in girls, variation among indi- 
viduals, and the emotional and social effects of such variations. (Fol- 
low-up FS, 34 fr) А 

3. Age of Turmoil (20 min) Portrays carly adolescence, 13-13 
years, and the behavior characteristics of giggling, noisiness, criticism 
of school, daydreaming, and seemingly uscless activities. Gives схат- 
ples of different personality types and of various parent-child situa- 
tions. (Follow-up FS, 36 fr) 

+. Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence (22 min) Portrays a boy 
and a girl taken through their entire adolescent experience, their early 
sex education, awareness of the opposite sex, dating, finding common 
interests, failing in love, and marrying. (Follow-up FS, 35 fr) 

5. Meeting the Needs of Adolescents (19 min) Points out, through 
a study of a family with a 17-year-old girl and a 14-year-old boy, what 
parents can do to meet the needs of their adolescents. (Follow-up FS, 
34 fr) 

Angry Boy (MP, MHFB/IFB, 1951, 32 min) Tells the story of 
emotional disturbances engendered by family tensions. Tommy, 
preadolescent boy, is caught stealing. At a child guidance clinic, | 
psychiatric team traces his disturbances to their basic causes, and i 
able to help him. 

Farewell to Childhood (MP, MHFB/IFB, 1952, 23 min) Dramatized 
story of a teen-age girl full of the swift emotions typical of adoles- 
cence, who longs for but fears the privileges of adulthood. Portrays 
the adolescent moods of rebellion and trust, anger and irresolution, 
self-pity and idealism—and parental bewilderment and confusion. 

Functions of the Body (MP, UWF, 1950, 15 min) Demonstrates 
the interdependence of body systems: skeletal, muscular, vascular, 
respiratory, excretory, endocrine, and nervous. 

He Acts His Age (MP, CNFB/McGraw, 1951, 15 min color oF 


we o ow 
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b&w) Survey of typical behavior patterns of children from ages 1 to 
15, demonstrating that as children grow their interests, activities, and 
emotions change. 

Personal Problems of Adolescent Youth (FS, OSU, 1953, 43 fr with 
Script and bibliography) Explains generally the behavior and problems 


of high school students. 


STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS 


Basic Study Skills (MP series, Coronet, 1950, 10 min cach) Twenty- 
five films giving elementary suggestions on methods of studying in 
SIVIHE ) 
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g 
high school and college. Titles are: 


Building an Outline 

College: Your Challenge 
Developing Imagination 

Do Better on Your Examinations 
Find the Information 

High School: Your Challenge 
Homework: Working on Your Own 
How to Concentrate 

How to Develop Interest 

10. How to Judge Authorities 

11. How to Judge Facts 

12. How to Observe 

13. How to Prepare a Class Report 
14. How to Read a Book 

15. How to Remember 

16. How to Study 

17. How to Think 

18. How to Write Your Term Paper 
19. How We Learn 

20. Importance of Making Notes 

21. Keep Up with Your Studies 

22. Know Your Library 

23. Learning from Class Discussion 
24. Library Organization 

25. Look It Up! (Dictionary habits) 


Sonant 
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Learning to Study (MP, EBF, 1954, 14 min) Explains the impor- 
tance of regular study habits and mastery of the tools of study, includ- 
ing reading, using the dictionary, reviewing, etc. 

Successful Scholarship (MP, McGraw, 1954, 11 min) Describes а 
schedule of good study procedures and routines following a plan- 
place-method technique, and illustrates this technique through a por- 
trayal of an average college student. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Careers in tbe Engineering Profession (FS, Bowmar, 1954, 62 fr) 
Illustrates various categories of engineering, and points out the apti- 
tudes and education necessary to become an engineer, the opportuni- 
ties for specialization, and the rewards of an engineering career. 

College: Your Challenge (MP, Coronet, 1953, 10 min color or b&w) 
Explains the benefits of college, both academic and nonacademic; study 
skills required; methods of dealing with financial problems; and other 
adjustments which high school graduates must face. 

Choosing Your Occupation (MP, Coronet, 1949, 10 min color ОГ 
b&w) Indicates the importance of self-appraisal, learning of occupa- 
tional opportunities, preparing to meet requirements, and making use 
of guidance facilities. 

Looking at Business Careers (FS, McGraw, 1956, 33 fr) Describes 
the necessary skills, beginning positions, and eventual prospects for 
careers in bookkeeping, stenography, sales, and clerical work. 

Pick Your Tomorrow (MP, Ethyl, 1954, 20 min color) Story of a 
young man who finds the right job by analyzing his strong and weak 
points and relating them to his likes and needs. 


There are numerous films portraying specific industries and the job 
opportunities in the related vocations. For a list of such films, write to 
the U.S. Office of Education, Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 


tion, Washington 25, D.C., for a free copy of "Occupations and 
Careers Visual Aids List." 


PRIMARY SOURCES OF FILMS 


Bowmar—Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York 32. 
Calif U—University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Coronet—Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ш. 

Ethyl—Ethyl Corp., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 

IFB—International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

MeGraw—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

MHFB-— Mental Health Film Board, Ine., 166 Е. 38th St., New York 16. 

NEA—National Education Assn., 1201—16th St. NW., Washington 
6, D.C. 

OSU-— Ohio State University, Teaching Aids Laboratory, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 

USC—University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

USIA—USS. Information Agency, Washington 25, D.C. (Films dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by United World Films, Inc.) 

UWF—United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

VaEd— Virginia State Board of Education, Richmond 16, Va. 

VGF-- Vocational Guidance Films, 215 Е. 3rd St, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 
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